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'EDITOR'S INTRODUCTION 


Mr George ‘Young’s wide first-hand knowledge of 
Levantine conditions coupled with*his authoritative work 
on Ottoman Law {Corps de Droit Ottoman, 7 volumes, 
published by the Clarendon Press, first edition 1905- 
1906) entitle him to be heard with respect on ^he political 
problems of the Near East In the present volume Mr. 
Young brings a fresh and always independent judgment* 
to bear on the growth of Egyptian nationalism, discover- 
ing in the history of the recent past ampler grounds for 
hope than his countrymen are wont to conceive In his 
last two chapters Mr Young quits the past for the 
future and enters the frankly, controversial field ’of 
the relations hereafter to be established between Britain, 
Egypt, and the Sudan Not every reader will agree with 
the policies which are recommended, but as the argument 

' to complam 
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An interesting monument to Modem Egypt now con- 
fronts the newly arrived traveller in the Station Square 
of Cairo. Egypt is represented as a Sphinx staring in its 
stony trance. The Spirit of Egypt, a female figure, 
stands beside it stretching out a hand to rouse it from 
its age-long apathy. That is modem Egypt’s concep- 
tion of itself — a conception to which we shah again and 
again return in answenng the questions of the Sphinx. 

What Modem Egypt is regionally can be easily defined. 
It is the lower valley and the delta of the Nile — a belt of 
irrigable land broadening as it goes northward, bordered 
by desert on either side, and bounded by the Red Sea 
on the east and by the Sahara on the west. But what 
modem Egypt is racially is more difficult to describe. 
For t^ va riou s races that^have.at d^^rent times settled 
in this region have only, during the last few years, begun 
l6 fuse" into' what can be called an Egyptian. And of all 
the hew' nations that emerged in Eastern Europe and 
Western Asia out of the world wars that preluded the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries, the Egyptian is the 
most elusive and enigmatical 

A century ago, after the Napoleonic wars, Egypt burst 
into the field of European politics, like a flaming comet, 
to the utter disorganisation of the political system of the 
day, much as did Turkey after the Great War Egypt 
then represented a force that baffled Western rulers and 
broke up European alliances, much as did Turkey a few 
years ago Even so did the Egypt question cause a 
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rupture in an Anglo*Ffcnch rntenic and the fall of M. 
Thiers, just as Turkey caused a rupture in a later An;;lo- 
French enicrie and the fal! of Mr. Uoyd George I3ut 
the uprisal of Turkey sias clearly a retarded national 
renascence To r^hat force arc v^c to attribute the up- 
heaval caused a century ago by the Eg>'ptian expansion ^ 
For there teas no Egyptian national con«ciou<ncss inspir- 
ing the campaigns of Mehemet /Mi The establishment 
of Egj*pt as an independent State by an alien adven- 
turer compels us to believe that thc« is a force of 
nationality that can do its t^ork before there is ariy 
nat ional consciousness. 

/V Tirs't dtfhculiy. therefore, in writing an account of 
Modem Egj'pt IS knowing where to start Nearly all 
national movements— for example, those of Turkey, 
Greece. Ireland, and other modem nations — begin with 
a renascence .of the national language, legends, and 
literature. This, in time, leads to a political rebellion 
against the allm authority or cncierTn^gime. But Modem 
Eg)’pt has noJanguage. no literature, no legends of its 
own. The art of Ancient Eg)-pt may possibly survive 
vestigially in Modem Eg)*pt Certainly designs and 
decorations may be seen m the Muski that look like 
degenerate descendants of those m the Museum. For 
example, the designs of the arabesques in lattice-work 
balconies can be seen on Pharaonic works of art, and 
one of these balconies is represented on a tomb of 
Amenophis IV. of the sixteenth century B C. But a 
similar cormection has never been traced in the litera- 
ture. Maspero once heard a tale being told in a village 
that he recognised as a Pharaonic theme- Inv estigating 
its origin with creditable caution, he traced it back to a 
small girl who had got it out of one of his own transla- 
tions in a school primer 
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Owing probably to foreign conque5,ts, there was 
nothing in Egypt corresponding to the Keltic bardic 
schools, or to the Romance ballad singers, that was 
capable of carrying on a literary tradition through an 
illiterate age. The Egyptian stock of folk stories is 
certainly a very rich one ; for the main amusement in 
Egypt, as all over the East, has always been listening 
to professional story-tellers. But these stories seem to 
be all importations. They have been analysed by Yakub 
Artin Pasha {Contes populaires inidites dti Nil) into four 
groups : The Turco-Persian, which are picturesque and 
poetic, peopled with djinns, fairies, fair ladies, and 
handsome princes The Graeco-European, which have a 
Byzantine setting, or are animal fables The Arabo- 
Berber, mostly with a religious motif and with the 
familiar scenery of Bagdad. Finally, negro tales of black 
magic and “ghouls.” Of later literary sources thd 
Thousand and One Nights and similar collections are 
much in evidence. 

But Yakub Artin also claims that one class of tale is 
typically Egyptian, a class which he distinguishes as 
such by three charactenstics ; that they are picaresque, 
feminist, and pantheist. In this class he includes 
borrowed themes that have been worked over to suit 
the local taste. And this class of tale is certainly interest- 
ing to students of the Egyptian national character as 
suggesting that it is even more curiously feminine than 
that of other peoples long ruled by an alien authority. 
Moreover, the details of these Egyptian stories give us 
some interesting sidelights on the national mind ; while 
in their general point of view we find very useful clues 
to the reactions of Egypt in respect of^her successive 
^enmasters .whether Jareeks, Romans, Arab's^ Mame- 
lukes, Turks, Amauts, or British. 
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As an example of an illuminating detail, we may note 
that in these Egyptian stories the "Black Man" or 
bogleman — the " Arap" of Oriental fiction — becomes a 
man in a black coat, black hat, and black boots For 
the negro was a familiar and a friendly figure in Egypt, 
and so the "Black Man" was converted into the un- 
famUiar and formidable foreigner. While as an example 
of point of view, we may observe that the Turk generally 
appears in one of two r 61 es, respectively characteristic of 
the contempt of an Egyptian Cleopatra for the stupidity 
of her lord and master, and of her respect for his strength. 
Innumerable are the stories in which the Turk is deceived 
by the cleverness of an unscrupulous Egyptian mistress, 
but these are mostly too long and too broad for reproduc- 
tion. Here is one in which the feminine part is played by 
a man. 

A Copt who was clerk to a Turkish Pasha accounted 
for money he had stolen by charging it — to shoeing 
camels and shearing horses. "What is this?" said the 
Pasha. " Who shoes camels and shears horses ?" "Oh, 
Pasha,” said the Copt, "thou knowest all, and nothing 
escapes thee. Shall I, then, write it as to shoeing horses 
and shearing camels ?" " But no camels have been 
shorn nor horses shod," objected the Pasha "Oh, 
Pasha, thou art always in the right," said the Copt, 

‘ ‘ and that is why thy servant so wrote it in the account. ’ ’ 
Which satisfied the Pasha, who settled the account. 

Now for another tale expressive of a feminine admira- 
tion for men of action. ' ' 

Allah, looking one day on the Garden of Eden, saw 
that Adam and Eve had sinned. So he summoned an 
angel, and said to him ; '* Go thou and show clearly to 
these twain how they have sinned, and why, therefore, 
they must go out from My garden.” So the angel went 
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and found Adam and Eve sleeping, and he showed them 
fully how they had sinned and why they must go.^ Allah 
is just,” said Adam. ** We will go,” said Eve, as soon 
as the day dawns.” After many days Allah looked again 
and saw Adam and Eve still tn the garden. So he sum- 
moned the Archangel Gabriel, and said to him: “Go 
thou, gird on thy sword, and show them all the power of 
Allah that they may go.” So Gabriel went and found 
them eating, and he showed them all the power of Allah 
to make them go. ” Allah is great,” said Adam. “We 
go,” said Eve, “as soon as the meal is over.” Long 
after Allah looked again, and they were there still. So 
he sent for Shaitan, and said to him : “ Adam and Eve 
ate delivered into thy hand. Thou hast power to take 
them out of My garden wherever and whenever thou 
wilt.” So Shaitan went and found them walking. And 
he showed them how he had command from Allah to 
take them from Eden into Jehannum. “Allah has 
spoken,” said Adam. “Oh, Shaitan, fly on and we 
follow,” said Eve. And Allah looked again, and they 
were stlU there. So he sent a Turkish Chaoush, who 
foimd them bathing, and said : “ Git/’ And they went 
just as they were. 

This' story-telling still goes on, though the settings 
of the stories are modernised and Western themes intro- 
duced. And it is to \his village habit of gathering to listen 
to anyone who will hold forth that may be attributed the 
sudden growth of the power of the Press Unhappily the 
gathering now, as often as not, listens to the readbg 
aloud of a leading article in which the British Lion takes 
the place of the “ghoul” and Sa’ad the Blessed that 
of the^ hero. But the identification of Egypt, with its 
fmourite heroine —the designing minx— holds good. 
And in the story of Modem Egypt, as told in the follow- 
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ing pages, much that is puzzling will become plain if we 
read it as the story of a captive Cleopatra and of a con- 
quering Antony or Csesar. 

The first difficulty in telling this story is to know where 
to begin For a conscious Egypt appears for the first 
time in the movement or mutiny under Arabi in 1882. 
But the national character even of this movement is 
violently contested by nearly all contemporary authori- 
ties. Probably there would, be no general agreement as 
to^the^existence^pf an Egyptian ^nation before the Great‘s 
War. Yet it is obvious that there had been an inde- 
pendent Egyptian State for over a century before that. 
How was it that Egypt, which was the first of the 
Eastern border-lands to emerge from the Islamic State, 
was apparently the last to acquire a national conscious- 
ness ? That the Turks have only just arrived at national 
independence is explained by their having been involve^ 
as_a^ ruling race in maintaining the imperial and inter^ 
'national institutions of the Ottoman Empire. That the* 
Arabs have not yet achieved a national State is explained 
by their devotion to tribal ^d traditional systems, and^„ 
their being still divided between the European eclecticism 
of^Irak^and the^ Eastern .exclusiveness of Nejd. The 
Berbers of North Africa are divided between French, 
Spanish, and Italian States. The peoples of Syria are 
racially, regionally, and religiously dirided among them- 
selves. But the Egyptians were united a century ago in a 
prosperous and powerful State that defeated and nearly 
destroyed both the reformed Ottoman Empire, the 
resurgent Greek nation, and the Arab renascence of the 
Wahabis. How is it that Egypt coufd not only develop 
its own independence, but delay the national develop- 
ment of its neighbours for two generations before there 
were any Egyptians ? 
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The explanation that wU be advanced in the following 
pages is that amass-mind Md mass-movements did exist 
in Egypt from itr*first emergence as a State over a 
century ago ; that this mind and these movements were 
always obscurely operating thereafter, and did eventually 
create the modem nation as we now see it ; but that, 

. owing to peculiarities in the people of Egypt and in its 
position, these operations were subconscious ; and that 
the development of a national consciousness was the last, 
instead of, as usual, the first phase of national develop- 
ment. Thus, during all the earlier part of its passage into 
our political system, we can only calculate the position of 
this new comet by noting how it affects the courses of 
those known spheres into whose orbit it enters. 

The story of Modem Egypt must therefore begin 
from the Napoleonic wars, and not from the Great War. 
And it will have to indicate the nature of the new nation 


indirectly through its effects on the personalities and 
Powers with Which it comes in contact. It must show 
how, from Napoleon and Mehemet Ali down to Cromer 


and Ailenby, the power of foreign rulers in Egypt has 
been partly personal and partly popular. And how they 
succeeded only in so far as they conformed to an 
Egyptian p ublic opinion that was often entirely over- 
lp^ke^'"ahd never enough understood. Wherefore the 
modem method of writing history, which is to ignore 
personalities and policies, to illustrate developments from 
the lives of the common people, and to explain it by 
economic factors and moral forces is inapplicable to 
Egypt. For except that cotton has replaced com the 
economics of Egypt are very much as they were in the 
days of Pharaoh and his foreign financial adviser Joseph 
Us implements and induslries are nearly all the samL-1 
the plough, the hoc, the shadouf. Untfl a very few years 
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ago the Egyptian peasantry — nine tenths of the people 
— lived much the same lives as they did under the 
Pharaohs Yet the status of the people and the story of 
the nation was, all through the last century, changing 
rapidly m all manner of vicissitudes The story of Modem 
Egypt must therefore be told m the old manner, mamly 
through the careers of its rulers and the political events 
of the day In a word, it is m talking about Kings, and 
not about cabbages, that an author must tell the real 
story of Modem Egypt 

But the picturesque characters and careers of these 
“kings “ of Egypt must not be allowed to obscure those 
cross currents of Egyptian nationalism and of European 
Imperiahsm on which they were floated to fortune or 
drifted to destruction So when we read how Mchemet 
All made Egypt, we must also be reminded how Egypt 
made Mehemet All When we rcMew with pnde how 
Cromer rehabilitated Egypt, we must also realise that 
this was ^ery largely the natural con\aIcscence of a 
labonous people from an imported disorder When we 
realise how Kitchener could control Egypt because he 
had conquered the Sudan, we must remember that this 
was because Egypt knew that (he reconquest had been 
done by Egyptians When we rejoice with even more 
pride that Allenby prevented a war of independence 
against our protectorate, such as those which have dis- 
graced other European Powers m Morocco, Tripoli, and 
Syria, wc must recollect that the Egyptian is not like a 
Rifh, a Senussi, or a Druse , and that, nevertheless, we, 
too, have had our troubles In short, we must bear in 
mind that m this story of Georgian, Amaut and British 
rule m Egypt, it is Eg)pt that is really counting all the 
time It will indeed, be rather like wnting the life of a 
public man w^tb a clever wife While she helps him he 
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flourishes, and as soon as she doesnH he falls, but it is 
not easy to show how this happened. Moreover, the 
people of Egypt have been, on the whole, so inarticulate 
and inactive, and their rulers so highly coloured and clear- 
cut that it will be hard to keep these supermen in their 
proper place as sub-titles. It is not easy to exhibit a Mehe- 
met Air or a Kitchener as only the mamfestation of a mood 
in those masses of blue-clad, brown-skinned jellahecn. 

Then we come to the second difficulty in telling the 
story of Modem Egypt— that is, the very tortuous track 
along which the new nation has reached its goal. New 
nations generally have to fight their way to independ- 
ence. It__has ofJen_been a long fight with heavy Joss, 
lu t the IjneloTlowed has-been fairly straight and pro- 
gre«7t1idughjiuctuating, fairly steady. But in the case 
of "^gypt^ thT^ first' fight for national independence was 
fought by Napoleon when he broke up the Mamelukes 
and broke Egypt off from the Islamic State in order to 
get a base for a new European Empire of the East. 
The next fight was when Mehemet Ali drove out both 
French and English so as to get a base for a new Asiatic 
Empire of the East Neither of these was a direct or 
even an easily discernible advance towards an Egyptian 
nation The third fight was the military rebellion of Arabi 
that, whatever its intentions, ended by making Egypt a 
part of the British Empire. The fourth fight was that of 
the Great War that established a formal British Protec- 
I torate, and thereby, even more paradoxically, brought 
about the birth of an Egyptian nation. There is in all 
^is, vnth the exception of the lamentable catastrophe of 
& fiuC oiTe sTraigAt iTgAt ibr ihdepencfence. 

And the final rebellion by which the goal was won was a 
mere of mobs and murders. There is no material 
m this from which an author can create a national epic. 
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Yet Egypt, if it gives no theme for an epic, certainly 
gives a thesis for a study of a very curious national 
development. For the national spirit of Egypt has re- 
vealed itself in a strange succession of avatars Still 
more strangely these embodiments have for a century 
become ever younger and less mature. Thus Its first 
exponent, 'uhen Egyptian nationalism itself was still 
an embryo, was Mehemet Ah, an old warrior who com- 
bined the ideas of Peter the Great with those of Pharaoh. 
Not c\cn with the help of Jeremy Bentham could 
Mehemet Alt make a national renascence that would 
survhe himself Next came middle-aged reformers like 
Shcrif and Arabi, who tried to combine the ideas of 
Contism with the Koran, and also failed. Thereafter 
followed the young men, Abbas Hilmi and Mustapha 
Kamil, who tried to combine the methods of Abdul 
Hamid with those of O'Connell, and also broke apart 
and broke down Finally, came schoolboys and students 
who had no idea other than that of pushing out the 
British and of putting in their schoolmaster Zaglul, in 
which simple task they succeeded. 

In all these phases we English had a leading part 
Palmerston and Napier put a stop to the ambitions of 
Mehemet All Gladstone and Wolscley put a stop to the 
constitution of Shenf and to the conscription of Arabi. 
Cromer and Kitchener put a stop to the conspiracies of 
Abbas Hilmi and of Mustapha Kami!. .Wherefore 
Egyptian.nationalism.l^rs^ a formidable grudge It 
should be grateful We only postponed the birth of an 
Egyptian nation until the proper time Until not .Turks 
j and Amauts, not a Turcophil effendina or a Gallophil 
effendiat, but the first true-bred young Egyptians could 
! establish for themselves the new nation. 

Thereafter we come to the last and worst difficulty in 
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\vTitii\g an account o£ Modem Kgypt* The subject has 
hitherto almost always been approached from the angle 
of the British occupation. Some of the most interesting 
and important works, such as those of Milner, Cromer, 
Colvin, and other proconsuls or their partisans, have been 
written not only from that angle, but on the assumption 
that Modem Egypt has been made by the British. Again 
V other works are arr inverted form of these Anglo-SaKon. 

> attitudes, and argue that the British ruling class have 
spoiled the Egyptians as ruthlessly as dtd the Mame- 
lukes. Such is the attitude adopted by a few English 
authors like Mr. Wilfred Blunt, by a majority of French 
and foreign writers, and by most native authors. In either 
case, much more attention is paid to the English, to what 
they have or have not done, to their difficuUies, and to 
their disinterested or diplomatic motives, than to the 
Egyptian nation itself. 

Now, although we are naturally most attracted by this 
aspect of Egyptian affairs, yet it is none the less super- 
ficial. The general course of developments in Egypt 
would not have been so very different in its broad lines 
if the British Empire had never existed. In an earlier 
phase it made little difference whether rule over Egypt 
was, for the moment, in the hands of a Circassian like 
Ibrahim or of an Albanian like Mehemet Ali And in a 
Hter phase it would have made no very great difference 
0 the course of history in Egypt if, instead of a Cromer 
ind a Kitchener, there had been a de Bligniferes or a 
Lyautey. If this be doubled we have only to compare 
the_ course of events in Egypt with that in other North 
African countries. For Egypt is only a sector of the 
long front between the European and Eastern political 
systems ; and the rise of the Egyptian nation takes its 
proper place geographically and historically in the long 
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political process by which the European system of racial 
and regional national States has, race by race and region 
by region, encroached on the Eastern system of the 
religious Super-State, 

It is indeed curious to note how closely the course of 
events coincides in each of these contiguous countries 
from the end of the eighteenth century, when the expand- 
ing European system first began to invade the declining 
Islamic State. Take, for example, the close parallel 
between the early history of the Egyptian and of the 
Turkish nations. We see Mchemet All, an Albanian 
Turk, breaking up the Asiatic ancicn regime of the 
Mamelukes and Janissaries at the same time that 
Mahmoud II., another Europeanised Turk, was break- 
ing up that of the Phanariotes and Janissaries. Both 
these despots forced Western fashions and Western 
forms on their reluctant subjects. Both started European 
financial, military, and educational systems that were not 
sustained by their successors. Both were followed by a 
short reaction, which was itself followed by a “golden 
age,” in which their successors squandered the millions 
of credit acquired by Europeanisation. In both countries 
spendthrift autocrats — Abdul Medjid and Abdul A2iz in 
Turkey, Said and Ismail in Egypt — first pawned the in- 
dependence of their State to European moneylenders, 
and then vainly endeavoured to restore their authority 
and their credit by conceding constitutional liberties. In 
both cases a measure of foreign occupation was the 
result ; but in Turkey this was restricted to a financial 
control by the cleverness of Abdul Hamid and by the 
competition between the Powers Whereas in Egypt the 
British Empire eventually bought out its rivals. 

This parallel might be a comcidence if it were not that 
we find the same course of events in other regions where 
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mdustrialised Europe and islamtsed Asia came into con- 
tact. Thus in Tunis it is the extravagance of the Beys 
Ahmed (i83'7-i855) and Saddok (1859-1882) that 
ended in a European protectorate. In between came 
Mahomed, who granted a constitution which, however, 
did not save the State from foreign financial control 
(1869). In 1878, at the Congress of Berlin, Great 
Britain, for diplomatic reasons, retired from competition 
with France in Tunis •, and a French protectorate was 
declared over Tunis (1881) at about the same time that 
the British e stablished a dejacto protectorate in Egypt 
(1882V ” " 

Morocco travelled the same road, but a little later. 
The Sultan Muley Hassan (1873-1894) profited by his 
predecessor's experiences, and was well aware of the 
danger. He so established the authority of the Maghzen 
and so excluded European penetration, that Morocco re- 
mained an outpost of Asia half a century after Turkey 
and Egypt had been Europeanised. But the inevitable 


end only came all the more swiftly when his successor, 
Abdul Aziz, beg an b ^ro wing’ Thereafter the process of 
establishing ^Spanish and French protectorates went 
- rapidly forward, and has recently been completed by 
the surrender of the Riff after a siege of five years by 
the armies of two European Powers So that after study- 
ing the stories of these various neighbours of Egypt 
we cannot but conclude that our own part in it has been 
one that, had we not been there, would have been played 
by someone else in much the same way with much the 
same results. But not in quite such a gentlemanly wav 
nor with quite such good results Tel-el-Kebir was a 
murderous business, but it was a fair fight, and nothin? 
like the massacres that went with the establishment of 
foreign rule in TnpoU and Mgena The bombardment of 
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Alexandria was a small matter compared with that of 
Damascus, and our coercion of Egyptian nationalists a 
very insignificant affair beside the campaigns against 
Rifi and Druses. While our recognitions of Egyptian 
rights of late years have been generous gestures. 

This book will, indeed, have served its purpose if it 
convince any Egyptian who happens to read it that he 
owes a double debt to the English, not only for many 
years’ economic and efficient administration during the 
nation’s minority, but also for sparing Egypt the many 
years of fighting for independence that it would have had 
to face had it been included in the military empires with 
which Mediterranean Powers have expanded over North 
Africa and Syria. It will have served a no less useful 
purpose if it convinces any Englishman who reads it that 
he owes a debt to Egypt not only for services to the 
Empire and to Europe in constructing the Suez Canal, 
suppressing the Stave Trade, and supporting us in the 
Great War, but also because of England’s mistakes in 
unnecessarily crushing the nationalist movement in its 
infancy, and in unjustifiably neglecting its education 
during a long and profitable trusteeship. But happily 
the relations between Egypt and the Empire are now 
on a sound basis. Resolution of the difficulties that still 
remain only requires that there should be Govemmentf 
on either side capable of expressing the mutual generosit} 
and good will of tn'O peaceable peoples, and that on out 
side more especially we should have Empire builders whc 
can — 

Build within the mind of man 

The Empire that abides." 



CHAPTER I 

THE BIRTH OF MODERN EGYPT 

NAPOLEON — MEHEMET ALI — PALMERSTON 

" And tbe Egyptians ysiW I ovtt into toe hand ol a tinel 
lord ; and a fierce king shall rule over them, saith the Lord, the 
Lord of Hosts.”— ISA. xiit. 4- 

Modern Egypt as a nation dates only from the Great 
War. But Modem Egypt as a self-governing State 
derives from the Great War of a century ago. Therefore 
the adventures of our Cleopatra with her Turkish Antony 
and with her British Cresar be^n in that springtime of 
present-day politics, when the hot blast of the French 
Re%o\ulion broke up the ice-bound political systems of 
the eighteenth century For those Hounds of Spring, 
the Napoleonic armies, brought a ram of new ideas and 
new institutions on the parched provinces of the Ottoman 
Empire, then still occupying Eastern Europe and North 
Africa. Under this fertilising shower new nations began 
to spring up and armed men to assemble where before 
there had been only the silence of the desert and valleys 
of dry bones. And it is a sinking tnbulc to the undying 
charm of our heroine that it was none other than Napoleon 
himself who first came a-wooing 

Since the ancient Pharaonic civilisation fell into a 
decline and died, Egypt had been governed by alien con- 
querors. And, alter the Arab conquest, this alien rule 
hid been exercised by that lery interesting institution 
the slaic soldiery of the Mamelukes. A mamluk was 
originally a male white slave, and this instituUon of what 
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was at first a servile militia, then a military caste, and 
finally a ruling class, was introduced by the Saracens 
when at the height of their power under Saladin, and was 
afterwards imitated by the Turks in their Janissaries. 
Slavery had indeed been from the earliest days of^lsla:^ 
the shbrt~cut' t o power , 'and S^adtii himself, like many of 
fti^arly Sultans, began life as a slave. But in Egypt we 
find one of the most extraordinary examples of a body 
of alien slave-guards becoming a governing aristocracy 
simply through not assimilating or even associating with 
the native population. Already in 1250 the Mamelukes 
were strong enough to murder the Fatimite Sultan, and 
nominate future Sultans from among their own chiefs. 
That the Mamelukes were able to maintain their ab'en 
authority over Egypt for no less than five centuries was 
due to their regularly recruiting their ranks from the pick 
0! emancipated slaves belonging to the white races of 
the Caucasus, than which there are no finer types in the 
world. The majority w’ere Georgians, and "Gorz," the 
Egyptian word for their regime, is clearly a corruption of 
“Grouz,” their name in thdr own language. They 
married invariably women of their own race, but this 
would not alone have saved their type and tyranny writh- 
out fresh blood. For their families, like those of all other 
Aryan races in Egypt, degenerated and died out in the 
second or third generation. Thus, though they acquired 
a semi-feudal, semi-fiscal hold on the land, they ne\er 
became a hereditary class, while their alien authority and 
their association with the no less alien Turks fused in a 
common subjection the Egyptian Arabs, Nubians, and 
even Copts, m spite of differences of race and rebgion. 

Taxation of the fertile soil of Egypt and of the sub- 
missive feUahcen, supplemented by toll-takings from the 
transit trade between Europe and Asia, produced enough 
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to Tnaintain tbe m sufficient strength to 

defend their power until the Turks established themselves 
in command of the Straits and of an East-European and 
West-Asiatic Empire. The last Mameluke Sultan was 
hanged by Selim the Cruel in 1517. But the Ottoman 
Sultans only took over the prestige and position of the 
Mamelukes in the East, and did not destroy their political 
power in Egypt. They merely subordinated that power 
to their own Ottoman Pasha, and supplemented the 
Mameluke cavaliers with their own slave infantry, the 
Janissaries. The Chief of the Mamelukes as Bey of 
Cairo soon rivalled the Pasha, and the Divan of Egypt 
was composed of the Mameluke Beys of the twenty-four 
provinces and of the commanders of the seven corps of 
Janissaries. And as the Ottoman power declined, the 
Mamelukes reduced the authority of the Pasha of Egypt 
to much the same insignificance as that to which the 
British later reduced the Khedive. The Mameluke pro- 
cedure with an unsatisfactory Pasha was even more sum- 
mary than ours. An emissary robed ominously in black 
appeared before the Pasha and pronounced the one word, 
enzel (get out) And whither the Pasha then went 
depended on how long he took in starting. Moreover, 
the Janissaries, not being so carefully recruited and segre- 
gated, did not keep their moral vigour and military value 
as did the Mamelukes. 


The Mamelukes represented an alien authority and 
administration that it is interesting to compare with our 
o^n. That their rule lasted five centuries and ours only 
five decades is due to their having found how to maintain 
not merely a garrison and a government, but a whole 
ruling class and landed gentry in a country where 
white stock cannot take root. The contribution of the 
Mamelukes to Egypt was artistic, while ours has been 
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scientific. And who shall say that our Nile dams and 
land banks and agricultural experts are of greater value 
than their palaces and mosques and artistic traditions.^ 
Our cotton has brought foreign trade to Egypt, but it 
is their culture that has brought the tourist traffic. Yet 
there is no doubt but that they cost the native Egyptian 
far more than we did They took in taxation practically the 
whole produce of the soil beyond the barest livelihood of 
the fellaheen. Their tolls on the transit trade, equivalent 
to the original cost of the goods, prevented any competi- 
tion with the sea route round the Cape. Their struggle 
with the Turks for the right to exploit Egypt caused 
perpetual disturbance, while their acceptance of Islam 
cut the country off from participation in European 
progress. 

It looked at one time as though this Mameluke system 
of white slave rule over Asiatic and African races might 
win the world for the Eastern Islamic State, much as 
our system of commercial colonisation has subsequently 
won it for European industrial civilisation. At the time of 
their overthrow by the Turks a Mameluke fleet was dis- 
puting the future Empire of India with the Portuguese, 
and late in the eighteenth century the Mamelukes under 
All looked like becoming the successors of the Turks in 
the Ottoman Empire. But thereafter their day was over. 
The war-slave was succeeded by the wage-slave in the 
empire of the world, and India was ruled by the 
Griffin, not the Grouz , moreover, the military art of the 
Mamelukes became antiquated Their armies were still 
made up of feudal contingents, commanded by a chief, 
and composed of lesser beys or barons, of Mamefukcs or 
mon-at-arms, and of swarms of foot soldiers and fol- 
lowers. Their military art was that of the Cnisadcs, and 
their arms were copied or e\en captured from those of 
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Crusaders. Even in the days of pikes and firelocks the 
Mamelukes were magnificent, but no longer war. And 
we who still to-day maintain our costly cavalry regiments 
and still model our warfare on the Battle of B^aklava 
may have some fellow-feeling for the dashing anS decora- 
tive Mamelukes charging against Napoleon. 

The Mamelukes were undoubtedly the most expensive 
and least efficient of the many foreign rulers that have 
reigned in Egypt. Everyone of the twelve to fifteen 
thousand Mameluke cavaliers cost at an estimate and on 
an average about a thousand a year. Their invasion of 
Syria under Ali Bey in 1769 cost Egypt about twenty-six 
millions sterling. All Bey's dagger handle was valued at 
two hundred thousand pounds. The population of Egypt 
was then between two and three millions, and it is clear 
that the whole wealth they won from the mud of 
Egypt was absorbed by those gorgeous dragon-flies, the 
Mameluke Multezim or manorial lords. Moreover, the 
anogance and ignorance of these gentry were proof 
against any pacific pressure from the eastward march of 
industrial civilisation. Owing to their extortions, Egypt 
had ceased to be a trade route between Asia and Europe, 
and Alexandria had sunk to a fishing town of eight 
thousand inhabitants. Yet they would accept no alien 
assistance. They stopped the British attempt to reopen 
the ONcrland route between the Mediterranean and Red 
Sea, and expelled the French colony, which was keeping 
the local commerce going (1779). 

France had long had a watchful eye on the oppor- 
tunities offered by the overland route in the contest 
between French and Bntish for Indian empire. The 
German Leibnitz had urged the occupation of Egypt on 
Louis XIV. with a view to diverting him from expansion 
on the Rhine (Die Werke non Leibnifs, vol. ii.). Volney 
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i century later had pointed out that a French Egy pt 
vould restore the French ^mpye_in Jlndlat^a nd th^ 
Mam^uk’e Tnllitaryjpj^Ly^s a niyA. It was inevitable, 
iher^ore, that the world war between the French Revo- 
ution and the ^ticieKS Regimes should sooner or later 
be fought out in this ante-room to the throne of Asia 
The object of Napoleon*s Egyptian Expedition (179S) 
was professedly to attack the British Empire. It was 
described by Napoleon to the Directory as “the left 
wing of the invasion of England ’’ But his real purpose 
was to use Egypt as a battlefield from which he might 
rebound to an empire of the West, or failing that, as a 
base on which to build an empire of the East. His 
political prospects m Paris were at this time dubious. The 
Directory for their part were only too pleased to let him 
use the resources of France on a remote adventure that 
would rid the Republic of the inconvenient victor of 
Italy and of his uncompliant veterans Certainly the 
equipment of his expedition, which included one hundred 
and twenty-two experts and egyptologists, suggests an 
empire-building enterprise rather than a mere military 
excursus “ L’exp^dition assure la destruction de la 
Puissance Britannique dans ITnde,’’ wrote Talleyrand to 
the Directory (July 10, 1798) But TalIe)Tand was 
probably more concerned with getting rid of Napoleon 
than with subverting the British Raj And though Napo- 
leon entered into correspondence with Tippoo Sahib and 
the Marattas, who were still fighting us, it is hard to see 
how throwing a French force into Egypt .without com-_ 
mand of the sea could drive us from^India. Our com- 
munications went found by the Cape, and our command 
of the Mediterranean cut all but casual communications 
between France and Egypt Indeed, the French expe- 
dition Itself only escaped the thirteen British seventy- 
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fours because the Admiralty had allowed Nelson only one 
frigate. As it was, the British fleet missed the French 
flotilla by a few hours only off Malta, again off Crete, 
and again off Alexandria, and did capture the vessel con- 
taining all the apparatus of the hundred and twenty-two 
egyptologists, a calamity wfiich, though ominous, was 
not overwhelming. But if there be any of us who doubts 
the difference between British sea-power with and with- 
out a Nelson, we have but to compare what happened 
after the British fleet had let the French slip through 
their fingers into Cairo with what happened a century 
later after they had let the Germans slip through their 
fingers into Constantinople. For Nelson was not the 
man to let a second chance slip. The French fleet was 
at once pursued to its moorings in Aboukir Bay off Alex- 
andria and destroyed there (August i, 1798) \ 
Napoleon, thus left “in the air,” lost no time, and 
found little trouble in the military occupation of Egypt. 
The French army of forty thousand veterans marched on 
Cairo across the desert in hollow square, with the hun- 
dred and twenty-two missionanes of modem civilisation 
safe in the middle, while the gorgeous magnates of 
medieval Islam caracoled on the horizon in scornful 
observation. At last one, confident that the age of 
chivalry still lived, rode in full panoply of damascened 
armour and embroidered silk to within a few yards of 
the marching troops, and challenged their Colonel to 
single combat. But irritated with heat, hunger, and 
thirst, for the swarming Bedawin had cut them off from 
their commissariat ^boats, the French only replied with a 
voYicy friat blew the champion of chivalry into blood- 
stained loot. 


The ensuing Battle of the Pyramids, in which the 
Mameluhes tried to bat French entry into Cairo, was only 
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a repetition of this incident on a large scale. Ten 
thousand Mameluke horse, thousands of Janissary foot, 
and swarms of native levies were defeated and driven into 
the Nile to drown, at a cost to the French of about 
a hundred casualties. The Mameluke Beys not only 
charged home, but actually broke into the squares of 
Desaix and Rcynier. Yet their desperate courage could 
only achieve their o\vn more complete destruction. 
Thenceforward, as a military force, this Caucasian Free 
Company was no more important than the corps of 
Albanian bashi-bozouks, or the contingents of Turkish 
Janissaries. But as a political faction the Mamelukes 
remained predominant until broken by Mehemet Ali;^ 
while, as a landed gentry, their descendants lead a- 
parliamentary party at the present day. Not that they 
now have any importance as a caste, for once their 
peculiar method of recruitment was ended degeneracy 
swiftly did its deadly work. 

The French, having entered Cairo (July 27, 1798), 
Napoleon at once began establishing his embryo Empire 
in that ancient capital of the Khalif. Great efforts were 
made both to conciliate religious prejudice and to instil 
revolutionary principles. Napoleon’s proclamations began 
with the consecrated Islamic forms, and copied the 
phraseology of Mahomedan rulers The conversion to 
Islam of the whole French force and of Napoleon him- 
self was propounded , and, as an instalment, Menou, his 
third in command, became a Mahomedan and bought a 
harem. The building of a mosque was begun, and in all 
formalities and festivities Mahomet and ''Marianne” 
were given equal honours. The French, anticipating 
Russian revolutionaries of to-day, represented them- 
selves as being the liberators of Egypt from the alien 
rule of Circassian Mamelukes and of Turkish pashas. 
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They claimed credit (or having overthrown those old 
enemies of Islam, the Pope of Rome and the Knights of 
Malta. They also presented themselves as missionaries 
ol European civilisation. The egyptologists and experts 
■were set to work. An Institute of Egypt was founded 
on the model of the Institute of France, Plans 
for a canal across the isthmus W’cre drawn up. The 
administration was reorganised, and the old Islamic fiscal 
system was soon functioning under French supervision 
with an efficiency that was more profitable than popular. 
But pro-lslamic propaganda did not long prevent, and 
French fiscal efficiency very soon provoked, the inevitable 
revolt. Egyptian national consciousness as yet only 
existed in the negative form of antipathy to an un- 
accustomed foreign and infidel administration. A rising 
in Cairo (October 21, 1798) showed that the French had 
not conquered Egypt by crushing its oppressors. It was 
suppressed by ]unot with such severity as to discourage 
further armed risings. “Every day 1 have five or six 
heads cut off m the streets of Cairo,” wrote Napoleon to 
Menou (]uly 31, 179S) But it was the fiercest fight 
that the French had had to face. And in the siege of 
El Azhar, the university culture centre of Islam, the 
Egyptians lost as heavily as had the Mamelukes in the 
Battle of the Pyramids. Thus did “Egyptians” first 
appear, fighting for a national cause, in what has ever 
since been the citadel of their nationalism. 

Egypt Tvas thereafter subjugated, but Napoleon had 
^ rtdl to deal with the British and Ottoman Empires. 
Though probably he could have dealt with either singly, 
together they proved too much for him For British 
diplomacy,, ever partial to coalitions and not over par- 
icular as to its allies, had bttle difficulty in rousing the 
'“■ks for the recovery of their most profitable province 
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(September, 1798). Napoleon, expecting only to have to 
deal with Turkey, at once invaded Syria (March, i 799 ) 
and marched on Constantinople. At Jafla, the murder of 
a French flag-of-truce and the massacre in reprisals of 
many thousands of Turkish prisoners gave the campaign 
a ferocity that contributed to the eventual failure of the 
French. Jaffa was sacked, but had its revenge by 
fecting the French army with plague. Acre was next 
attacked, whence a Mameluke, Ahmed the Butcher, had 
long terrorised Syria. But at this point British sea- 
power intervened with the arrival of the squadron under 
Sydney Smith that had been blockading Alexandria. 
The "Butcher,” at the end of his resources, was re- 
victualled and his gamson reinforced with French SmigrS 
officers, who organised the defence A Turkish army 
simultaneously crossed the Jordan and threatened the 
French rear. Whereupon Napoleon, with the help of 
Kleber and Junot, destroyed the Turks at Mount Tabor, 
and shortly after carried the walls of Acre by storm 
(April, 1799). 

But that was the nearest that Napoleon ever got to his 
Empire of the East Acre saw its only escape from the 
fate of Jaffa in a desperate defence Exhausted by street 
fighting, the French were again expelled Decimated by 
the plague and threatened by another Turkish army, 
after a last and fourteenth assault the siege was 
abandoned. Napoleon was not only defeated but dis- 
credited. For, exasperated with the English, he ignored' 
Sydney Smith’s offer to evacuate the twelve thousand 
French wounded, and abandoned them to the Turks, 
TOasititaed \Viein to a man. "it was Vris 
Lannes and Murat, who saved him by a brilliant victory 
of six thousand French over eighteen thousand Janissaries 
at Aboukir (July 14, 1799). 
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Napoleon ’himself, after a study of the French news- 
papers, ■which were diplomaticatty delivered to him hy the 
English, decided to return to France, and sailed (August 
23, 1^99) with most of his lieutenants, leaving Klehcr 
in command. But Egypt and the Empire of the East 
dominated his imagination until the end. He flattered 
his dream with Mameluke body-guards, Arab chargers, 
and Oriental intrigues, while the old campatgrers t-f Egypt 
always had a sure claim on his favour.' 

Acre ended the Egyptian enterprise so far as concerned 
Europe. It would also have ended it in Egypt had not 
the British Government refused to ratify Sydney Smith’s 
Convention of El Ansh (January 24, 1800) providing 
for the repatriation of the French troops in Turkish ships. 
In consequence of this refusal, the French occupation 
took another lease of life. At Heliopolis (March 20, 
1800) ten thousand French defeated eighty thousand 
Turks. Another rising in Cairo, after several weeks* siege, 
was suppressed with sack and slaughter. Egypt was in 
bitter revolt, and the tragedies of a century later were 
anticipated when Kleber, a hard-headed, heavy-handed 
soldier, -was assassinated by an Azhante student. French 
authority and administration were eventually restored, 
and those egyptologists who had survived the riots in- 
domitably resumed their cataloguing and collecting. 
Menou, the Mahomedan, succeeded to the command, 
and attempted a regime of conciliation and concessions. 
But it is unlikely that fat, clever little Menou, with his 
sham Orientalism, would have fared any better than did 
British Liberals a century later in similar flirtations. 
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There is indeed so curious a coincidence between the 
experiences of the French in this war epoch and of our- 
selves in the emergencies of the Great War that it is 
difficult not to believe that there was a nationalist spirit 
active in Egypt a century ago, even though it then found 
no definite nationalist expression. 

The end of the French experiment came when an 
English expedition of sixteen thousand men under Aber- 
crombie disembarked at Alexandria (March 8, i8oi) and 
defeated Menou at the Battle of Canopus, at which 
Abercrombie was killed and Sir John Moore wounded. 
There followed a confused campaign and much com- 
plicated negotiation until the French at Cairo capitulated 
(June 27, 1801) and those under Menou at Alexandria 
two months later, on much the same terms as those of 
the unratified Convention of El Arish. The capitulation 
called for the surrender of the scientific catalogue and 
collections, but against this the egyptologists mutinied 
so stoutly that these trophies, at least, were saved for 
France. Egypt itself was restored to the Ottoman 
Empire, though the British troops were not withdrawn 
until a fresh outbreak of European war in 1803 made a 
breach with Turkey impolitic. 

In this first chapter of the story of Modem Egypt we 
see the international importance of the country so 
recognised by the genius of Napoleon that his concentra- 
tion on its conquest almost altered the course of 
European history. For had Bntish sea-power not pre- 
vented Napoleon from re-establishing the Latin Empire of 
the East, European civilisation in the nineteenth century 
would have suffered neither the shock of the sudden nse 
of the French Empire nor the strain of the slow decline of 
thfe Ottoman Empire. ** Had I taken Acre I should have 
reached Constantinople and there founded a dynasty, ” 
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said Napoleon at St, Helena. Perhaps it was the worse 
tor England, ior Egypt, and for Europe that he was 
stopped. 

It was not long before Napoleon s place was filled 
and his policy followed by another adventurer . Mchcmct 
AU is accepted by most historians as the founder of 
Modern Egypt. But he himself in character and career 
belongs rather to medieval Europe. Like his contem- 
poraries, the founders of free nations in Servia and 
Greece, he secured for the future Egyptian nation the 
' first foundation of national sovereignty — administrative 
separation from the Ottoman Empire. But, unlike them, 
he was not himself a national of the new nation, and his 
policy was as personal and as predatory as that of Napo- 
leon. For, like Napoleon, he aimed at making Egypt a 
stepping-stone to the Empire of the East. Cairo had 
been the capital of the Khalifate until Selim transferred 
it to Constantinople. There was no political or geo- 
graphical reason why Cairo, commanding the land bridge 
between Asia and Africa and the sea communications 
between the British Empire and Asia, should not become 
the capital of the East instead of Constantinople on its 
land bridge between Europe and Asia and on the sea 
passage between the Russian Empire and Europe. But 
Mehemet Ah had not even that ideal for or interest in 
Egypt. And had he conquered Constantinople he would, 
like Napoleon, have centred his reformed empire there 
and not at Cairo, 

Mehemet All faded, as did Napoleon, in reaching Con- 
stantinople, and for the same reason. The nearer he got 
to Constantinople the more he imperilled his position 
m Egypt, and the more he incurred opposition from 
England. But he came nearer to success than did Napo- 
leon. For his armies reached the gates of Constantinople 
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and his descendants reign to-day as independent kings in 
Cairo. His better success with a much worse start may 
be explained in the first place by his being a Mahomedan, 
not merely a Moslcmophil ; in the second place, by the 
Powers and the Porte being occupied during his advent 
with the final struggle against Napoleon ; and in the third 
place, by his obtaining the support of the Egyptians 
themselves. His success in uniting all Egyptians behind 
him for the establishment of an Egypt independent of the 
Porte and of the Powers has been insufficiently appre- 
ciated in the historical accounts of his adventure. It w'as 
indeed his shady accomplishments as a demagogue rather 
than his more showy achievements as a despot that made 
him the founder of Modem Egypt. In other words, 
Egypt made Mchemet AU quite as much as Mehemet 
All made Modern Egypt. 

Like later reformers of the Ottoman Empire, Mehemet 
All was a Macedonian Mahomedan, the son of an 
Amaut watchman, born at Kavalla in 1769 Brought up 
by the Turkish Pasha, he served the usual apprentice- 
ship of Ottoman administrators He did well for his 
patron as a tax-collector, and even better for himself as 
a tobacco trader. Sent to Syria with the first expedition 
against Napoleon, he attached himself to Khosrew 
Pasha, his future lifelong enemy, and intrigued himself 
into command of an Albanian contingent. These 
Albanians were the backbone of the Ottoman army, and 
the buttress of Turkish authority in Egypt ; so any 
prominent commander became ex-officio a power in 
Egyptian politics 

The Trench were no sooner gone than the various 
political parties in Egypt began to struggle for power. 
These parties were the Mamelukes, the Albanians, and 
the Turks, with the British supporting and subsidising 
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the Mamelukes, the French favouring the Albanians. 
The Egyptians themselves only appear at this early epoch 
as occasionally acclaiming or attacking one or other 
faction. 

The Mamelukes had lost their military prestige, but 
they still retained their pomp and panoply. They also 
had a political power based on their hold over the land 
and on their inheritance of political ability from that 
Georgian race to which their leaders mostly belonged. 
But their power as a separate party was doomed, for the 
“Gorz” was detested by all Egyptians. And it was 
characteristic of British diplomacy that it should have 
selected this moribund aristocracy for its ally. The 
British candidate for Pasha of Egypt was the most 
gorgeous and most greedy of the Mameluke Beys, one 
Elfi, Diabasti (Cliront^KCS, vol. rin ) tells us that this 
personage was distinguished for taking about with him a 
portable kiosk when he travelled ; also for having put up 
a splendid palace in Cairo only to pull it down and then 
to put it up again. His Mamelukian magnificence had 
much impressed London, where a company was floated 
to finance his fortunes in Egypt, which funds were, how- 
c\cr, intercepted by that Bolshevik, Mehemet Ali, and 
invested by him in attaching the Albanians to himself and 
in detaching them from Khosrew’, the Pasha of Egypt, 
whom he deported (May, 1803) At the same time he 
had his friend and only possible rival, Tahir, murdered by 
his Albanian officers. 

U would not be worth while to unravel in detail the 
intricate intrigues by which Mehemet Ali made himself 
sole ruler of Egypt. The main masterstrokes by which 
he overthrew his principal opponents arc perhaps worth 
noting. He had got sole command of the only reliable 
m^itary force, the Albanians, but had no control over the 
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only recognisable political party, that of the Mameluhcs. 
So he forced the Mameluke leader, Bardissi, to raise 
taxes to pay the Albanians, until Cairo rose in riot. He 
then appeased the riot by forcing Bardissi to remit the 
taxes. Having thus become a popular hero, he expelled 
Bardissi and his Mamelukes and took their place. When 
the Turks, alarmed at his aggrandisement, ordered him 
and his Albanians out of Egypt, he raised another riot, 
and forced the new Pasha, Kurshid, to withdraw the order. 
Kurshid then, having got him out of Cairo on a cam- 
paign against the provinaal Mamelukes, took the oppor- 
tunity to occupy the capital behind his back with a 
Kurdish contingent. These wild men, however, with 
their birdlike faces and their beastly manners, soon made 
Cairo sincerely regret their old tyrants, the Albanians. 
A deputation brought back Mehemet Ali, and demanded 
the deposition of Kurshid. Mehemet All was elected 
Pasha, and besieged Kurshid in the Cairo citadel 
Kurshid was recalled, and Mehemet Ali occupied the 
citadel (August, 1805), and was confirmed as Pasha of 
Egypt with general applause {November, 1805). Ap- 
plause became even more hearty approval when his first 
measure was to solve the financial problems of the State 
by plundering the Copts, who had grown wealthy as the 
tax-collectors for and moneylenders to the Mamelukes 
and Turks. 

But in the Ottoman Empire it n'as a good dea} easier 
for an obscure tobacco trader to become ruler of*a pro- 
\’ince in six years than for that ruler to keep his position 
for six months. The Capoudan Pasha appeared at 
Alexandria with an Ottoman fleet and an imperial firman 
transferring Mehemet Ali to Salonica Whereupon both 
Alexandria and Cairo declared so demonstratively for 
Mehemet Ah that the Pasha was glad to take instead a 
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bribe of four thousand purses, which was the greater part 
of the private fortune of one Georges Gohari, a Coptic 
financier and tax farmer expropriated by Mehemct Ali. 
So Constantinople, which had little concern with Cairo 
beyond getting a share in the plunder of Egypt, decided 
that more money seemed likely to come through 
Meheraet AU than through the Mamelukes. 

A working arrangement thus established with the 
Turks, Mehemet AU started to rid Egypt of the British. 
They were still subsidising the Mameluke chiefs, Bardissi 
and Elfi, who were campaigning respectively in Upper 
Egypt and the Delta. Both these chieftains now died of 
“indigestion” summarily and simultaneously, and the 
British were left to fight their own battles. A coup de 
main against Constantinople having failed, Rear Admiral 
Louis appeared off Alexandria with a small force of four 
thousand men under General Frazer (March 17, 1807). 
But by then the Mamelukes in the Delta had been dis- 
persed and those in Upper Egypt driven up the Nile to 
Assiout. None the less, the British disembarked and 
occupied Rosetta, where their garrison was soon after- 
wards forced to capitulate, while their force in the field 
j was defeated by Mehemet AVi with the loss of half its 
number. Five hundred British soldiers were marched as 
prisoners into Cairo slave market between the heads of 
as many of their dead comrades set up on poles. The 
British evacuated Alexandria (September 14, 1807) and 
made a separate peace with Egypt. Mehemet AU, who 
had helped the British to humiliate the French in r8oi, 
had now, without help, inflicted an even greater humilia- 
tion upon the British The Pasha of Egypt became 
thereby the champion of Islam, who had vanquished the 
foreign victors of Turks and Mamelukes. But, thanks 
to sea*power, this reverse had little reaction on the 
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Europcnn situation, as little news of it jiot through the 
blockade. Thus Drlnult notes that all French consular 
reports from Egypt between April and October, 1807, 
are missing. No doubt they are somewhere in 
Whitehall. 

Mehemet Ah had thus rid him'icif of all his enemies, but 
he was ever one to ' ' mak* sicccr.*' The Mamelukes had 
been finally driven out of Upper Egypt by iSio; but, 
having shortly afterwards to undertake an expedition into 
Arabia, Mehemet Alt decided to destroy them not only 
as a force, but as a faction. The four hundred principal 
Beys were accordingly Invited to attend the ceremonious 
departure of the Arabian expedition (February, iSrt)* 
The aged Mameluke chief Ibrahim was too uarj’ to leave 
his fastness at Deni Sticf, and. like the fox in the fable, 
he sent a reply enumerating tho.se whose footsteps had 
led into the lions' cave. But the young successor of Elfi, 
Shahin, was tempted by a prospect of a return to the 
delights of Cairo So he, with his splendid retinue and 
four hundred other Beys, were recened by Mehemet Ah 
in the Cairo citadel with coffee and polite conversation 
In the procession that follow'cd, the Mamelukes rode 
between Albanians and Turks ; and, in a hollow lane 
under the citadel whence there was no escape, these 
troops opened fire on the Mamelukes Some of thi 
bolder threw off their robes and jewels and died fighting 
some met their fate with dignity in the posture of prayer 
but not one escaped A thousand more were killed ir 
Cairo and in the prorinces, and their palaces were 
plundered The East has, indeed, a short and sharp way 
of dealing with ruling classes that are no longer 
functional " This is indeed a proud day for your High- 
ness," said his Genoese doctor to Mehemet AH, who was 
waiting for news m a back room of the citadel. Mehemet 
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AU asked lor a glass o£ water, but said nolliing. He was 
never a man oi words/ 

French, British, Turks, and Mamelukes had thus all 
been cleared out of Egypt, and there remained only one 
alien authority there— Mchcmct All's own Albanians. 
And we shall sec how these in their turn were got rld^ of 
as soon as he was able to supply their place with native 
Egyptian and Sudanese regiments. Not the least 
service of Mchemet AH to Egypt is that he rid it so 
swiftly and so cheaply of other foreign adventurers who 
had fastened on it. But though these foreigners no 
longer existed as distinct castes, though the Turkish 
Pasha, the Georgian Mameluke, the Circassian bravo, 
and the Albanian bashi-bozouk were no longer rival ruling 
classes, the remnants of them remained and coalesced 
into a new ruling class Hereafter, in Egyptian politics, 
we find the country being ruled by an Oriental autocrat, 
helped or hindered by an Oriental aristocracy that we call 
for convenience "Turks,’* recruited from a middle-class 
of Armenians, Jews, and Copts. It will be found to be 
a good guide to the character of later Egyptian states- 
men if we can find to which of these races each one 
belongs — remembering that Georgians are generally 
called Circassians, though they are their opposite in 
character and capacity. 

Mehemet AU is generally credited with having 
Europeanised Egypt. He certainly exploited European 
experience, in so far as he could understand it, to 
strengthen his position. But he remained an Asiatic 
autocrat, and his system of government was Oriental, with 


accouBts, see Gabarti, op. ctL, vol viii , and 
'2. Siral/ord Canning, vol. i., 
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very curious anticipations of «hat we now know as Bol- 
shevism. The popuhir element in his government was 
the Asiatic form of franchise — namely, facilities for access 
and appeal to the autocrat. Thus he learnt to read and 
speak Arabic late in life so as to have direct contact uith 
petitioners. "The only books I c\cr read,** said he, 
'*are men’s faces, and they never mislead me.” He 
spoke Tmkish, the language of the ruling class, and re- 
tained tI)C typical virtues and vices of that Albanian race 
that has supplied so many statesmen to Europe. In his 
prejudices he was a Turk, and he detested the Arabs as 
a race as much as he despised the Copts for their religion. 

The "Constitution” that he introduced in 1856 was 
only the old " Divan ” reorganised as a Council of State, 
Privy Council, and Cabinet of Ministers. The ancient 
Provinces, reduced to twelve, became Governments. 
But the Mudir and the Mcemur never really assimilated 
their new French titles of Governor and Prefect. The 
working ofiicials were, as before, the harmless, necessary 
Copts. The Government itself remained as it had always 
been, mainly fiscal and judicial The fiscal system was 
administered as before, with the kurbash, tempered by 
baksheesh. One of the greatest benefits of the new 
regime was the substitution of one Mehemet Ali for 
tr\enty thousand Mamelukes. 

But if political institutions remained much the same, 
there were interesting innovations in economics. Aided 
by the ancient Islamic system that makes no clear dis- 
tinction between private and public property, between 
the share of profit due to the producer and that due to 1 
Ststc, Mekemet Ah made Arnis-e?/ the seh i(ta!sr 
landlord, the sole tax farmer, and the sole foreign trader 
of Egypt All the produce and property of the country 
was centralised in and controlled by the State. And this 
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economic revolution, which has only of late been paralleled 
in Communist Russia, was effected under the authonty 
of the strictest "interpretation of Islamic Law. Not that 
Mehemet Ali allowed Islamic principle to hamper his 
secular purpose. For example, he ousted the Ulema, the 
clergy, from administration of the Wakf, the Charitable 
Trusts, which thereafter became practically the private 
properly of the dynasty . Private property in land, on the 
other hand, was attacked in principle, but was less 
affected in practice. The immense Mameluke estates 
were, of course, confiscated ; but other landed proprietors 
had only to surrender their titles to the State and get in 
return a fixed tenure at a small fixed ground-rent. Village 
communal ownership wae carefully preserved, and a new 
general Land Survey allotted the area to be attached to 
each village and to be allocated among its inhabitants by 
the Omdeh or Mayor. 

State control of produce was as carefully organised. 
The choice of crop was prescribed, and the Omdeh 
collected the whole produce of the fellah and deducted 
the proportion equivalent to ground-rent taxes and cost 
of collection. So far there was no drastic departure from 
the fiscal system of the Islamic State; but under 
Mehemet Ali the remaining produce was bought at a 
periodically fixed rate by the State from the producer. 
Tlic State then resold it at a rather higher rate for home 
consumption, or at a still higher rate for exportation. 
These trading profits were intended to be used for 
furtlicr agricultural or industrial development, but were 
eventually mostly absotbed for military purposes. The 
peasant, seemed in his tenure and in a share of the return 
was better off than if be had had himself to market his 
produce and pay in money. 

The difficulty in making this sort o£ State Socialism 
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work h«is always been in finding suitable men to run the 
new machinery." Mchemct AH made little attempt to 
train his own Egyptians. For his foreign trading opera- 
tions he went into partnerships with the trading consuls 
of Foreign Powers. This had the additional advantage 
of putting the local diplomatic representatives in his 
^ pocket. The Treaty of 1818 between the Powers and the 
Porto had freed trade in Egypt with the exception of 
small ad valorem duties. But, with the help of his 
consular partners, dodges were devised that enabled 
Mehemet AU to drive his State monopolies between the 
lines of the Treaty. 

But developing new industries is a more difficult matter 
than dodging international obligations. The model 
factories were, from the first, run at a loss, though this 
was not recognised at the time owing to the absence of 
any real accountancy. The more expensive enterprises 
were successively abandoned as war made money scarce. 
Yet in agriculture, the true industry of Egypt, permanent 
and , important improvements were made. A French 
mechanic, employ^ to set up looms, suggested the 
planting of foreign cotton, of which the exportation by 
1838 had reached sixty thousand balas. A Hindu intro- 
duced opium and indigo. Armenians spread the growing 
of hemp, hitherto only used as an intoxicant, but that 
Mehemet Ali required for his fleet. Wages in the lower 
ranks of labour quadrupled, while food prices only slightly 
increased. Certainly, prices of imported products rose 
swiftly ; for example, coffee doubled and sugar was ten 
times dearer. But the aggregate wealth of the country 
increased rapidly. The land-tax, which in ^1821 had 
brought in £650,000, was worth double ten years later. 
Customs receipts doubled, and trade profits rose from 
about £100,000 to over four times that amount in the 
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;ame period. The total levcirac, which was less than 
£1,000,000 in 1831, doubled in the next ten years, and 
doubled again in the following five years. 

Mehemet Mi’s system of State monopolies developed 
some new forms of production, and did not at first dis- 
courage private enterprise. It was only when corruption 
crept in and when the cost of foreign war forced the State 
into excessive profiteering that the system began to breah 
down. When the peasant’s share in his produce was re- 
duced to only one-sixth, when Ibrahim paid for this share, 
not in good money but in bad molasses from his sugar 
mills, and when false weights _and frauds of every sort 
destroyed all confidence, then the jeUahecn began to 
restrict production. This forced Mehemet Ali into con- 
scripting labour on State farms — a logical solution that 
the Egyptians endured longer than would any European 
commumty. Nor was Mehemet Ali successful, even with 
the assistance of his foreign partners, m developing 
ambitious State trading schemes without occasional 
ruinous losses For example, in 1816, he sold a million 
bushels of wheat at 3s 6d a bushel, but could not give 
delivery until the pnee had fallen to is. 6d., when the 
shippers refused it, and it was left to rot on the wharfs. 
But on the whole the system was profitable to the State 
not oppressive to the peasant And an incidental 
improvement due to this State trading was the 
Mahmoudiyeh Canal from the Nile to Alexandria to 
save the grain barges from going to Rosetta and thence 
by sea. 

This State Socialism, that has even in our day found 
little foreign support when bom of a popular revolution, got 
a good press in the Europe of a century ago as the work 
of an adventurous potentate. The official reports have a 
lamihar ring: “When I arrived in U826,” writes 
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Consul Barker in 1831, “everyone was convinced that 
the Viceroy could not go on for six months longer, and 
that he was driving to ruin with mad projects out of all 
proportion to his means Yet the projects deemed im- 
practicable were not one-fifth so considerable as those 
since put in effect, nor one tenth so gigantic as those 
now in contemplation Since, therefore, we have 
witnessed the completion of some and the progress of 
other projects which seemed four years ago the dreams 
of a roadman, it is fair to infer that we are unacquainted 
with the extent of his resources, and that these are 
adequate to his designs " 

For foreign expert assistance Mehemet Ah relied 
chiefly on the French Their empire m North Africa 
was as yet only a punitive expedition against Algiers 
Whereas British sea power lay ever m wait at the gates 
of Egypt, both at the front gate, Alexandna, and at the 
back gate, Suez Moreover, the French maintained their 
scientific interest m Egypt, and were pre-eminent in the 
art of war So Champolhon, instead of his competitor 
Young, became the father of egyptology, while Colonel 
Sfev e who as a sailor had fought us at Trafalgar, and as 
a soldier at Waterloo, now as Suleiman Pasha organised 
the Egyptian army that nearly agam sent us to war with 
the French 

An able Frenchman, Clot Bey undertook an ambitious 
scheme of national education According to contem 
porary reports one might assume that, by 1830 the 
Egyptian educational system was little behind that of 
Western Europe There was a Ministry of Education 
and an imposing mechanism of primary, secondary, and 
technical schools The latter alone had, on paper at 
least nine thousand pupils But the value of the product 
of this machinery seems to have been doubtful The 
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classes had to be filled by conscription with weeping 
youths tom from indignant parents, and what happened 
to them when they left school is not clear. Possibly , how- 
ever, the swifter pace of political development in Egypt, 
as compared with that of other African provinces of the 
Ottoman Empire, may he in part attributed to these 
'iducational experiments of Mchemet Ali. 

It was, however, by way of the army that this despotic 
revolution did its best service for the development of an 
Egyptian nation. Egypt had remained throughout the 
Middle Ages a mere province because the Egyptian never 
had fought, nor, in his own or anyone else’s opinion, 
ever would fight. Yet the first essential for the establish- 
ment of the new rdgime was an army on the European 
model. This Mehemet Ali, at first, set about fashioning 
out of the most miUtary material at hand, his own 
Albanians. But drilling Albanian bashi-bozouks proved a 
different matter from disciplining Coptic schoolboys. The 
attempt to form these mercenaries into regular troops 
ended as disastrously as did the first attempt of 
Mahmoud II. at enlisting Janissaries. Mehemet Ali only 
mastered the mutiny by cutting the dykes and flooding 
Cairo. Having dispersed the Albanians in country garri- 
sons and decimated them in desert campaigns, he then 
tried again, after diluting them with survivors of the 
Mamelukes. From these some tegular regiments were 
formed; but even the presence in the ranks of the 
Pasha’s sons as privates did not prevent bullets from 
constantly whistling past the ears of the French drill 
sergeants. As a possible substitute Sudanese were 
swept up in thousands by Ibrahim and shut up in bar- 
racks, whereupon they simply died like caged wild 
animals. Of twenty thousand, only three thousand found 
life in the army worth living. Then only did Mehemet 
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All turn as a hst resort to the native ng>ptian The 
poorer ^ilJigcrs, or those offcnsiie to the Omdeb, were 
marched into barracks in chain gangs Many died of the 
experience, but the stouter hearted made excellent 
infantrj When finall) six smart regiments of Egyptian 
regulars with Trench officers marched one day into Cairo, 
the AUianian chiefs saw their da) was ended, and aban- 
doned Egypt for pastures new 

By 1833 Mehemet AIi had iwent) thousand regulars, 
and b> 1826 ninety thousand The artillery tram and 
staff were brought by the french up to European 
standard With I rcnch help Egypt got a fleet, first on 
the Red Sea and (hen on the Mediterranean, and the 
\csscls, in looks at least, formed a na\y worthy of a 
second class Power The first fleet, that which was 
destroyed at Navanno, was purchased, but the second 
was built in Eg)pt In 1833 it comprised eight battle- 
ships fifteen fngalcs, and twcUc thousand sailors The 
Red Sea squadron, of which the timbers were earned 
across the isthmus on camels eight abreast, cleared those 
waters for the first time of corsairs 

Thus did Egypt undergo a revolution that raised it 
from a despised province of a decadent empire into a 
military Power and a progressive State Europe, indeed, 
became quite excited over the Socialist expenments of 
this Oriental despot We have a pleasant picture of the 
ferocious Pasha with his shaggy ej ebrows and pointed 
white beard, turbaned fez, and baggy trousers a 
jewelled armoury in his sash listening to long letters of 
political philosophy wTitten for his edification by Jeremy 
Bentham Nevertheless he did not allow Western phtlo 
sophers to cramp his style When a village baker com 
plained to him of oppression by the Omdeh he had the 
bully baked in the baker s oven On the other hand he 
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pardoned a poor hali-5tar\’ed wretcH who tried to assas- 
sinate him when he found that his appeals had not been 
' duly answered. He spent his days in the saddle or on 
the council divan, and he slept on a carpet beside his 
French four-poster bed. 

But the effect of this Egyptian revolution upon Europe 
was not confined to the interest it aroused. It had a 
definite influence upon the course of European events, 

' and very nearly caused a European war. But as we ate 
concerned less with European history than with the story 
of Egypt, this aspect of Mehemet AU‘s activities will 
find less space here than usual. For his invasions of 
Arabia, of Anatolia, and of the ^Egean, his victories over 
Arab fanatics and Greeh insurgents, and his defeats by 
British admirals and aristocrats, did not in the end 
materially affect the history of Egypt. 

The principle of Mehemet All’s foreign policy was to 
bribe or bully the Sultan into recognising his own 
hereditary authonty over an autonomous Egypt, and to 
secure Egyptian independence of the Powers by playing 
them off against one another and against the Porte. The 
best way to get what he wanted from Constantinople was 
to make himself both invincible and indispensable. His 
fellow-reformer, Mahmoud, the Khalif Sultan, was hav- 
ing even greater difficulties to overcome, and was always 
in want of such military and monetary help as Egypt 
could now give. While Mehemet Ali, who was a faithful 
upholder of the unity of Islam, was ready to help so far 
as this could be reconciled with his own interests. 

The first foreign campaign of the Egyptian army was 
acconifngiy tmderfaken against the Ara&s who had be- 
come a menace to the Emiwre and to Egypt, The re- 
vival of primitive Islamic doctrine and ritual, preached 
by Mahomed-ibn-Ahd-el-Wahab (1695-1791), had uni- 

4 
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fictl the Inbci of Anbn unJer the leadership of thc/amilj 
of Ibn Siucl This movement Jiad rcichcd its hijghc*! 
point under Ibn Siud II , who captured the Sacrec 
Cities and threatened Bagdad and Damascus B) i 8 ot 
all Arabia was Wahabite, and was closed to olbci 
Mahomedans even as pilgrims Their corsairs closed the 
Red Sea and covered the Indian Ocean The Wahabilcs 
thus pm-prickcd two empires m their tender points — the 
Ottoman Empire in its apinjual aulhont), and the 
British Empire in its sea-power This brought invita- 
tions to Mehemet All from the British for a naval alliance 
against the Arabs But Mehemet Ah was too wary 
I "The great sea fish swallows the^.^inalLl!-.®''*^ 

\ BiircinrafinT iric*cnu?sTry of the British Afnea Society 
I "England," he went on, "will tahe Egypt some day 
* as her share of the Ottoman Empire " He had no intcn- 
l tion of hastening that day 

I On the other hand, he readily responded to the 
Sultan s appeal for assistance by despatching all his 
most troublesome Albanians to recapture the Holy 
Cities In this enterprise they were led into an ambush, 
and lost two thirds of their number And thus relieved 
of his inconvenient compatnots Mehemet Ah thereupon 
nd Egypt itself of the remainder of these troublesome 
mercenaries He then felt safe enough to send his new 
native regulars to Arabia, where they retook Mecca 
and restored the pilgrimage (1813} We may note with 
interest that one of his new Arabian governors was a 
Scotchman Keith, a prisoner from Frazer’s force, who 
had islamised and fought his way to the front Ibn 
Saud, however, had recourse to guerilla warfare with 
such success that Mehemet Ali was forced to take com 
mand himself, a mistake that nearly cost him dear, and 

was no*" Wrt** in Wts iVifi Turks POt 
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control oS Cairo, and arranged lor his_ assassination. 
Mehemet Ali tusKed back and restored his authority by 
the usual means, leaving Ibrahim to command in Arabia. 
The great Ibn Saud having died, Ibrahim crushed the 
Wahabites ■with appalling cruelty and sent their leader, 
Abdulla Ibn Saud, to Constantinople for execution 

Having thus cleared his eastern frontlet, Mehcmet 
Ali turned his attention to the south. The mysterious 
regions o£ Central Africa, from which there flowed along 
the Nile waterway into Egypt a steady stream of slaves, 
ivory, and gold, now attracted his adventurous ambition. 
The lucrative stream had of late been blocked by Mame- 
luke refugees, who had established themselves in the 
Sudan, Md to set it flowing again and tap its legendary 
sources, a small Egyptian force under Ismail was pushed 
up the Nile. But the phantom golden cities fled before 
it until the noisome swamps and swarming savages of 
Equatoria compelled a return (1812) "While Ismail was 
establishing Egyptian administration in the Eastern 
Sudan, another force annexed the Western Sudan after 
hard fighting near Kordofan There followed, however, 
one revolt after another, m one of which Ismail -was burnt 
alive with his staff at Shmdi Thereafter the Sudan was 
ravag^ as / ruthlessly as Arabia had been, and the 
Egyptians established themselves there permanently. 

< New capitals were founded at Khartum and Kassala, 
and trade routes opened -with Suakim and Massowa on 
the Red Sea. Under Bntish mffuence the slave trade 
was eventually declared illegal on the occasioa of a vlsif, 
byMehemet Ali to Khartum (1838), but, nevertheless, 
the principal industry of the province. By 
1842 Egyptian expeditbns had reached Gondokoro, and 
Egypt had extended its frontiers to include territories 
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with which it had no 1*031 racial or regional relationship. 
Egypt, in fact, became an empire before it became a 
nation. 

But Mehemet AU*s principal ambition was the 
Napoleonic policy of using Egypt as a stepping-stone 
to the Ottoman Empire, It was expansion towards the 
north that drew him most irresistibly. There were two 
roads leading north to Constantinople — one the sea road 
by the ^gean, the other the land road by Anatolia. He 
therefore responded readily enough to Mahmoud’s re- 
quest for help against the Greeks, who were fighting 
their way to independence through insurrection. For 
the combined naval and military operations necessary 
against the Greeks, the Egyptian forces and fleet were 
far more effective than the half-remodelled and wholly 
unreliable Ottoman army and navy. Crete was subdued 
without difficulty (1823). Ibrahim’s first invasion of the 
Morea (1824) failed, but the second (1835) broke the 
back of the insurrection, and in the following year a fresh 
expedition was prepared to finish the insurrection in this 
last stronghold at Missolonghi. After a long siege the 
town capitulated, the garrison cut its way out, and the 
townsfolk were massacred All seemed over when sud- 
denly the Morea rose again behind Ibrahim. The Turks 
and Egyptians fell out, the Turks being commanded by 
Khosrew, Mehemet Alt's old enemy. The British fleet 
began to express the resentment of an aristocracy whose 
education had not excluded Greece, and whose emotions 
had been excited by Lord Byron. Therefore, when 
Ibrahim began to apply to Greece the policy of extermin- 
ation that had crushed Arabia and the Sudan, he found 
himself encountering a sentiment that had the means 
to make itself felt. Moreover, British religious feeling, 
that was only mildly disturbed by the wholesale destruc- 
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tion of Greeks, became violently indignant when Ibrahim 
began deportmg them as slaves to Cairo It was, in fact, 
to stop this slave trade that the Bntish arranged the 
naval demonstration of allied fleets at Na\arino that 
ended in the destruction of the Egyptian and Turkish 
fleets (October 20, 1827) Which disaster was not with- 
out compensation for Mehemet All Tor as he suspected, 
and soon afterwards ascertained, the Turkish fleet were 
at Navanno with orders to deport Ibrahim’s army to Con- 
stantinople Freed from the Turks, Ibrahim went on 
sacking Greece and sending the Greeks as slaves to 
Egypt, arrogantly ignormg the sharp warnings of the 
British Admiral Codrington “ I never saw such a lout 
or heard such language,” complained Ibrahim to his 
French mterpreter This was, m fact, the first, but by 
no means the last, collision between the Egyptian and 
the English temperament And the inevitable end came 
when Codnngton appeared off Alexandria and delivered 
an ultimatum under threat of bombardment , while a 
French expedition disembarked in the Morea (Sep 
tember, 1828) The Egyptian troops then evacuated 
the Morea by agreement between the Bntish and 
Mehemet Alt— his first formal recognition. The Egyptian 
revolution thus equalled the feat of the French Revolu- 
tion m uniting the Great Powers for the limitation of its 
imperial expansion 

Thereupon followed the ten years struggle between 
Mehemet Ali and Mahmoud, m which the armies of 
Egypt overran the Ottoman Empire and almost over- 
threw the peace of Europe The Sultan had never 
abandoned attempts to nd himself of his all too power- 
ftrf Pasha , the Grand Vizier f^osrew had never for- 
given his discomfiture and deportation from Egvnt 
So Mehemet Ah being absent at Mecca on the Sultan s 
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service, a Pasha, LatU Bey, was sent to Cairo to arrange 
again for his assassination ; while Ibrahim was made a 
Prince of Mecca, and so the superior in rank of his 
father. The quarrel between Afchcmet Alt and Mahmoud 
then became acute. Crete was substituted for Syria, 
which had been the agreed reward for Egypt’s services 
in Greece and occupied (i830--i84i). But resenting this 
and taking advantage of the Porte’s defeats in the 
Russo-Turkish War, Mchcmet Ali anticipated an alta^ 
on himself by invading Syria. Acre, that had defeated 
Napoleon, fell to Ibrahim (May, 183s). The iprestige 
of this success gave the Egyptian in^'asion an impetus 
that carried it from victory to victory across Syria and 
Anatolia right to the gates of Constantinople (February t 
1 833) . Whereupon the Russians intervened , covering the 
capital with a fleet and a force. The Egyptians with- 
drew, and the Russians exacted from the Turks, in re- 
turn, the Treaty of Hunkiar-Skclessi, that put the Empire 
under Russian protection (July 8, 1833). Mehemet Ali 
had to content himself with the acquisition of Syria and 
Adana under the Treaty of Kutahia, and a firman con- 
fimiing him as Pasha (May 6, 1833) 

An Empire of Egypt in the Near East had, indeed, 
become morally a possibility when armies of fellaheen 
could defeat their Turkish oppressors in three pitched 
battles — Homs, Beylan, and Koniah. The Ottoman 
armies were disorganised by the reforms of Mahmoud, 
disheartened by the Russian defeats, and disabled by 
the treason of Khosrew, who had been denied the 
supreme command But the welcome given to the 
Egyptians by the oppressed populations of the Empir® 
was soon worn out Syria and Palestine revolted against 
Egypt, and the Druses and Maronites were not reduced 
until 1836 Moreover, the effort was exhausting Egyp^ 
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almost beyond endurance. Any other people would have 
risen against the exactions ol Mehemet All. The jclld- 
keen only died, fled, or mulilated themselves by 
thousands to escape the hated conscription. 

Mehemet Ah, it left to himsel!, would very possibly 
not have renewed the struggle. But the British did not 
want a strong Oriental State blocking the overland route, 
and Mehemet Ah, fearful that it he gave an inch they 
would take an ell, had refused them the concession of 
a trans-isthmian railway (1837). The extension of 
Egyptian authority right across Arabia to the Persian 
Gulf was highly disapproved at London, which became 
an ardent supporter of the integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire, and itself occupied Aden as an outpost and 
0 . P. against Egypt The French, on the other hand, 
encouraged Egyptian expansion The crisis came when 
the Anglo -Turkish Treaty of Commerce of 1838 
threatened the whole Egyptian system of State trading. 
Mehemet Ah, in view of the fact that Ottoman treaties 
were applicable to Egypt, demanded commercial in- 
dependence from the Empire, to which Mahmoud re- 
plied by proclaiming him a rebel and invading Syria. 
Ibrahim repeated bis former victories, in spite of the 
great von Moltke being with the Turks. Mahmoud 
opened negotiations with Mehemet All, but died, pro- 
bably poisoned by Khosrew, who thereby recovered 
the Vjzierate under the new Sultan Abdul Medjid. 
Khosrew’s rival, the Capoudan Pasha, at French instiga- 
tion, then declared for Mehemet Ali and took the Otto- 
man fleet over to the Egyptians, while the Ottoman 
armies wavered in their allegiance (July, 1839). The 
Empire seemed to have become an easy prize for the 
all-powerful Pasha. 

It was as unfortunate for Mehemet Ali's imperial 



ambitions as it was fortunate for the development of 
Egypt as a nation, that British foreign policy in this crisis 
was the spirited but spasmodic plunging peculiar to 
Palmerston. Our traditional aim being the maintenance 
of the Ottoman Empire against Russian ambition by 
alliance with France, jt would have seemed an obvious 
solution to allow Mebemet All to reach Constantinople 
and reconstruct the Empire. But this would have involved 
a change in the attitude of disapproval adopted towards 
Mehemet Ah by Palmerston tlwt would 'have been as 
displeasing to his personality as damaging to his prestige. 
He believed, moreover, that Mehemet All's economic 
system was on the point of collapse. Dr. Bowring, one 
of those special agents responsible for so much m our 
foreign relations, had written: “The Pasha’s power is 
asham, and he is incapableof serious resistance" (“Re- 
port on Egypt and Candia," Parliamentary Papers, 1840). 
The consular reports \ of the day, reflecting possibly 
official opinion at home, persistently stressed the evils and 
ignored the ends of his economic experiments. More- 
over, Palmerston was the first of the imperialists, and 
he was ready to force a realignment or even a rupture of 
international relations with the nsk of European war, on 
a point of imperial prestige. Whether it was sound policy, 
even in the imperial interest, to join with the mditarist 
Tzar in humiliating the friendly and peaceable govern- 
ment of Louis PhiJjppe and in hectoring the only pro- 
gressive Oriental State is a point that does not concern 
us. Palmerston, anyhow, addressed the British Ambassa- 
dor in Pans as follows (June $, 1838) : "We ought to ^ 
support the Sultan vigorously with France, if France will 
act with us ; without her if she declines ' ’ Later (June 8, 

1 838) he added : ‘ * The Cabinet agreed it would not do 
to let Mehemet All declare his independence and separate 
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Egypt and Syria (rom the Turkish Empire . . . t^e arc 
prepared to give naval aid to the Sultan against Mehemet 
Ali, and intend to order our fleet to Alexandria. I witc 
this on the supposition that France is honest and can be 
trusted.” But France, as it happened, was neither. 
While professedly asking no more than the recognition 
of Mehemet Ali as hereditary Pasha of Egypt and Syria, 
and while acting in concert with the other Powers, France 
was secretly negotiating on its own account in favour of 
Mehemet Ali with the Porte. On ascertaining this, 
Palmerston, under a threat of resignation, forced Mel- 
bourne to sanction a ten-day ultimatum to Mehemet Ali 
depriving him of Syria. The French tried to reopen 
negotiations, but Palmerston was determined to dictate 
a settlement. Admiral Napier was sent to attack Ibrahim 
in Syria, and a landing was made at Bcirout (September, 
1840), while the Porte joyfully proclaimed the deposition 
of the Pasha. France declared that it would consider as a 
casjis belli any attempt to dispossess him (October 8, 
1840). Palmerston replied through his Ambassador : 
“Tell M. Thiers that if France throws down the gaunt- 
let, we shall not ‘refuse to pick it up; and that if she 
be^s a war she w\U lose, to a certainty, her ships, 
colonies, and commerce ; that her army in Algiers will 
cease to give her anxiety, and that Mehemet Ali will 
just be chucked into the Nile ’* 

Thus, by trying first to overreach, and then to outface 
one another, Palmerston and Thiers brought two friendly 
Western people to the verge of war on a point of Oriental 
prestige. One was, of course, bluffing and the other 
bullying. But the risk of war was none the less real, and 
was only removed by the good sense of Louis Philippe 
who replaced Thiers by Guizot. This success for our 
spmted foreign policy was followed by a no less gratifying 



success for our sea-power. The deserting Ottoman fleet 
had proved to be no reinforcement for Egypt, as the 
Egyptian fleet had to stand guard over it and its dis- 
contented crews SjTii was by now as hostile to the 
Egjplians as it had been friendly on their first amval 
The Egyptians were defeated in engagements with the 
Turks, and a Bntrsh squadron bombarding Acre blew' 
up Ibrahim's magazines His disastrous retreat from 
Damascus to Gaza coincided with the appearance of 
Napier’s fleet off Alcxandna Calling on Mehemet Ah m 
his palace at Ras cl-Tin, Napier concluded his interview 
thus If Your Highness will not listen to mj unofficial 
appeal, by God, I will bombard jou and put a bomb right 
where you arc sitting ” This bombast was probably for 
home consumption, as (he Pasha had only to retire to 
Cairo out of range But he was statesman enough to let 
the other side have the last word, provided he got what 
he most wanted So he made bis formal submission to 
the Padishah and to Pam, surrendered Syria that was 
already lost, and Crete that was useless, and got in return 
such formal recognition of his hereditary dynasty as 
secured for ever Egypt’s economic independence from the 
Empire What he thus gave up Egypt was better with- 
out, but Egypt could not do without that which he got 
But much water was to flow down the Bosphorus and 
Nile, much ink was to run in the Chancenes, and some 
blood was stiH to be shed before this solution was finally 
enforced For Palmerston had broken up the Concert, 
and the Porte refused to comply It was Austna that 
eventually obtained from the Porte the Haiti Sheriffs 
establishing the independence of Egypt (April 13 and 
April 19, 1841) The Treaty of London (July 13, 1841) 
gave, under international guarantee, the government of 
Egypt to Mehemet Ali and to the eldest male of his 
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House, subject to ratification by Constantinople, and 
fixed the Egyptian tribute. But the army was limited to 
eighteen thousand men, the superior ranks being reserved 
for the Turkish ruling class by requiring the Sultan s 
approval of such appointments. The first secured Egypt 
its economic independence, the second subordinated it 
politically. The Porte had had to accept Egyptian 
autonomy, but cleverly exploiting British hostility to 
Mehemet Ali, it retained the right of intervening in Egypt. 
What was worse, this restnction checked the growth of 
an Egyptian democracy . For the first stage of democratic 
development from an Oriental despotism, whether of 
Padishah or of Pasha, must be the army. The British^ 
a nd thei r alliw, Jihe^Turks, had^Jthus^ seriojJS^T^uhted 
die ^owtE of Eg ypti^i^looL And these restrictions 
wiuappear again as one of the principal causes of col- 
lision with Egyptian nationalism under Arabi. 

It is often assumed by historians that the career 
of Mehemet Ah closed with this diplomatic dissolution 
of his imperial schemes, and that he died eight years 
later under the shadow of this defeat. This is, however, 
an English rather than an Egyptian estimate of the 
settlement. When we read the negotiations that led up 
to it, and realise that Palmerston was using the whole 
power of the British Empire, and that the Porte was 
trying, in turn, every device of its imperial diplomacy, for 
the deposition of the Egyptian dynasty and the destruc- 
tion of Egyptian independence, we have to recognise that 
Mehemet Alt, in securing the permanent establishment 
of both with an international guarantee, got very good 
value for Egypt in return for the surrender of conquests 
fat too costly to retain. As to the restrictions referred 
to, the army had done its work for the time and he could 
not be expected to see in it a political importance that 
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escaped statesmen even a generation later Nor did he 
accept British dictation after this defeat any more than 
before The army was disbanded and the Ottoman fleet 
returned, but Alexandna was so fortified that any further 
naval coercion was impossible until these defences had 
fallen out of date a generation later 

His foreign policy was maintained unchanged A far- 
sighted fear of British intervention prevented any con- 
cession of a canal or of a railway But within four years 
of the Palmcrstonian bludgeonings he allowed Lieutenant 
iWaghom to organise the overland route that reduced the 
Indian mail to one month and brought annually fifteen 
thousand travellers through Egypt 

Thus the long warfare of the old bashi borouk was 
accomplished, and it was from no surrender to the blows 
of circumstance that he resigned the reins more and more 
to Ibrahim, who eventually became Regent (1847) 
For he probably knew that his mind was failing, as 
indeed appeared when he proposed to send an expedition 
to Marseilles to restore his fnend Louis Philippe He 
employed the first leisure of his long life m very human 
enjoyments He laid the foundation stone of the great 
Nile barrage that crowned his reconstruction of the 
ancient irrigation system of Egypt, and founded a new 
system that was to be complete by his enemies He re 
visited the scenes of his childhood at Salomca, and made 
a ceremonial visit to Constantinople, where he paid a 
friendly call on Khosrew The two old rascals, whose 
rivalry had set the East m flam^, spent hours together 
chuckling over their failures to assassinate one another 

The death of the founder of Egyptian independence 

* The health of the Pasha wasfirst affected lo July and 
failed altogether m the autamn of 1847 His mind began to go 
in the spring of 1848 — Fide Benedetti fiev da diux Mondes 1895 
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(August, 1849) appropriately closes the first chapter of 
the story of the nation There are, indeed, few stranger 
stones in the history of nationalism than that of how 
Egypt, long before the awakening of its national 
conscience, made itself a corporate and self contained 
nation through the aihbition of an alien adventurer It 
IS especially interesting to ohserve how, when that adven- 
turous ambition overstepped the bounds of true national 
growth, it was driven back on to safe ground again by 
such strange guardian angels as NicKolas, Mahmoud, 
and Palmerston Mehemct All has, vn consequence , been 
accepted by Egypt as its founder And one of the first 
public ceremonies of the new nation was the celebration 
of his centenary He was certainly the most interesting 
of the reforming rulers that have appeared in all the 
border countries from Morocco to Turkey If in one 
aspect he was an unscrupulous scoundrel, m another he 
was the Napoleon of the East and the national hero of 
Egypt and, in the words of the Koran, “his works will 
plead for him “ 



CHAPTER H 

BANKRUPTS AND BROKERS 

ABBAS — SAID — ISMAIL 
“And they spoiled the Egyptians E\od. xii. 36. 

'* My grandchildren will reap what I have soTt'n,” said 
the dying Mehcmet Ah. Unfortunately they reaped ah 
too recklessly, and sowed no crops other than wild 
oats. 

The advantage of revolution by dictatorship is that it 
can go farther and faster with less expenditure of force 
than can a revolution by democratic committees. It 
no doubt true that in a multitude of councils there is 
wisdom ; but it is no less true that there is much waste 
On the other hand, (he disadvantage is that with the 
deposition or death of the dictator the movement loses 
driving power and direction. The reaction that lies m 
wait for any loss of political impetus then takes effect; 
and though the original momentum accumulates and 
eventually reasserts itself there is a period of conflict and 
confusion before direction is recovered and the delay 
made good In the end, the loss of time and effort by 
either method possibly works out at much the same 
The ability of Mehemet Ah appears in his having 
recognised that the two essentials for all real progress 
in any province of the Ottoman Empire were sep'aration 
from the Porte and security from the Powers He had 
obtained both by getting a financial autonomy for a 
hereditary dynasty that was guarded by an Ottoman 
62 
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suzerainty and guaranteed by an international treaty. 

AU that was required was an autocrat oi enough ability to 
preserve this international status and to prepare the first 
stage in the transition from Eastern autocracy to 
Western democracy. Ibrahim, who had as much 
character as, though much less ability than, his father, 
might have done this. His rule in Syria (1832-1841) 
and his administration oi his estates had both been highly 
successful. But Ibrahim died during his regency 
(November 10, 1848), and the succession of Abbas 
(1849-1854) was a calamity. 

Mehemet AU had broken the Turko-Mameluke 
tyranrvy over Egypt, but be bad also broken the Moslem 
supremacy that had kept the foreign colonies, the cos- 
mopolitan concessionaires, and the Christian communities 
from exploiting a Moslem society that was still in 
medieval simplicity. The revolt of the reactionary Abbas 
against his grandfather’s modernism overweighted one 
scale of this balance, but did represent a real Egyptian 
resentment against exploitation by the foreigner in any 
form, whether as Mameluke or money-lender. This re- 
action would have come anyway, but Abbas was a bom 
reactionarj'. As a boy he refused to learn foreign 
languages, and rejected all European education. As a 
man he retired, a solitary sluggard, into the darkest depths 
of Moslem obscurantism. Sir C. Napier {The War in 
Syria, vol. ii., 1842) and Sir Ch. Murray {A short 
tnemotr of Mchemci i 4 K) give us an unpleasant picture of 
Abbas. He flogged and drowned his women, lived with 
his horses and dogs, enriched his palaces, and im- 
poverished his peasantry like any Mameluke. He allowed 
his financiers, among them one Nuhar, an Armenian, 
to amass money for him by highly modem speculations, 
but squandered it medievally on building a gloomy 
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barracks in the desert where he could bury himself 
amon^ bis Mameluke body^mrds. 

The first act of Abbas orj accession was to sweep out 
all the ad\*iscrs, native and foreign, of his father and 
grandfather. Many were certainly not worth much, but 
they were indispensable to the working of the adminis- 
trative machine and the Stale monopolies. Hitherto the 
confusion between the Privy purse and the public 
Treasur)’ had not much mattered. But Abbas rcpla^ 
the cash in the Treasury by credit notes of his owm, which 
then were put in circulation and came back in pa)Tnent 
of taxes. He then suppressed all the schools and most of 
the other public institutions of European character. He 
surrounded himself with Albanian and ftfamclulc guards, 
destroyed the national and Egyptian character of the 
army, and reduced it to a few thousand men. Having 
thus dangerously deteriorated the native and national 
foundations of the State, he still more gravely imperilled 
its independence by excessive subservience to the Sultan. 
“HI must be governed by someone, let it be by the KhaUf 
rather than by (he consids,” said he. But, as a matter 
of fact, both Khalif and consuls got all they wanted out 
of him. The Porte forced on him the “ Tanzimat “ that 
the British had forced on Turkey. This involved, pro- 
fessedly only, acceptance of the abolition both of the 
kurbash and of the corv6c. Practically, it involved an 
admission of the right both of Turks and of British to 
interfere in the administration of Egypt. Thereafter, in 
virtue of the Anglo-Torkish Treaty of 1838, foreign 
traders could buy produce direct from the peasantry ; 
and the commercial monopoly of Mehemet All, though 
it survived some time after, had no longer any real 
substance. Further, the British got a footing in control 
of the overland route that Mehemet Ah never would have 
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allowed, by securing the concession for a railway from 
Alexandria to Cairo. Moreover, Abbas, though he cut 
himself off from all Europeans as much as possible, 
accepted the advice of the British rather than that of the 
French. And the British party in Egypt was that of the 
Turkish “ruling class" and of the landed Beys, who 
took advantage of the reaction to revive all their old 
oppressions of the peasantry. So that when Abbas died 
of “a stroke*’ — the stroke being administered by his 
own bodyguard — the Egyptians endured with fortitude a 
coincident heat-wave in the belief that it was the opening 
of Hell’s Gates for the reception of their ruler. 

Said (1854-1863), the youngest son of Mehemct 
Ali, and uncle of Abbas, was, in all respects, the anti- 
thesis of Abbas, and as modem as Abbas had been 
medieval. And his easy-going Europeanisation of Egypt 
was a welcome relief from the reactionary and irrational 
Abbas. Said was French in culture, and a great patron 
of distinguished foreigners. His friend, Edmond About, 
leaves us a pen-picture of Said : " Un de ces colosses 
d^bonnatres, bans vivants, gros flaisants, grands man- 
geurs; ct buveurs mirifiques. Sa main etait de taille d 
sou|Jieier dcs ; sa face large, Kante en couleur, 

kirissic d’nnc barbe d tous crins, exprime la bonti la 
/^^^cbisc, Ic courage, et Ic cynisme/' There was a 
Rabelaisian humour about this Gargantua of twenty-five 
stone, who incorporated all that is most comic to the 
West in the East, or to the East in the West. For he 
rvas a Khalif of the Arabian Nights, doubled with a 
Cflbotin of the Quartier Latin. He jovially decapitated 
tnishehaving sheikhs and made a jolly bonfire of 
claims for eighty million piastres of village tax arrears. 
He entertained forei^ sovereigns with funny French 
stories, and made his Pashas wade vsith him through 
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loose gunpowder. e.mdle in hand, to test 
He budt the Suez Canal, and thereby ‘ 

routes of the world, and he covered his parade-p 
sJlth iron plates to beep the dust off his Parjs cMhcs. 

Life with Said was never dull. “ '’he mcit 

he would shout, without explaining whether he m 
knriash or baksheesh. He was ^ ‘ £ of 

joke, and some of his reforms, such as •'’“ j 

slavery (1856), of corporal punishment (i 863 h “ 
conscription, were much appreciated jests. 

Said's share in the pawning of Egypt f first 

eelipsed by that of Ismail. But it Said that « 
called the tune, though Ismail finally P^, J J ^ 35 
His personal extravagance was almost as “g, ,3.5 
that of Ismail. But business 

profits that should have been put 
would not have mattered had he maintainrf them 
His final abolition of the monopolies, ^ 1 '“:'' 
plaudcd by foreign traders, his exaction of twes 
instead of in kind, which was h'E'''y approved by f g] 
financiers, together with his restoration °t P"™“ ,he 
ship in the land (.858). which was ve^y FP“ “ ™ j at 
peasantry, were, when thus imposed all “‘B’^thee 
once, simply disastrous. For both the P““ „ho 
properly fell an easy prey to the Greek ^ „i,a 

lent the necessary cash, and to the foreign 
bought up his crops at forced sale prices. \V 
disorganisation of the fiscal system made „ _iers at 
and more dependent on loans frorn ^as 

ruinous rates. The abolition of internal n„3ret. 
economically beneficial, but again a blow to the B B 
Said is represented m most histones as th 
tor of Egypt from the economic estab- 

father. But these enterprises were based on the 
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UsHed economic system of Egypt and of the East. 
Experiments in Free Trade and laissez-faire that were 
possibly beneficial to the Early Victorian English » were 
baleful to the Pharaonic agricultural arrangements of the 
fellaheen. Foreign trade, of course, grew rapidly with 
the abolition of the monopolies, but it could not be taxed 
in view of the capitulations, and it killed such infant 
industries as were still alive. Said’s political Liberal- 
ism and personal liberalities were, indeed, burning the 
candle at both ends. His experiments in European 
engineering were too expensive to be combined with his 
Asiatic extravagances. His drawing-room in the Abdin 
Palace cost ro.ooo.ooo francs to decorate; but his 
public enterprises in the end cost the country even more. 

For, to build a railway from Alexandria to Cairo and 
Suez, he had recourse to a private loan in Paris (1858). 

His Suez Canal commitment cost Egypt its first public 
loan from Frohlmg and Goschen in London (1862). The 
terms of this loan — ££3,300,000 at seven per cent,,! 
taken at seventy-five — ^were ominous When Said died ‘ 
(1863) there was a foreign debt negotiated on this sort 
of terms amounting to about £10,000,000. Some British 
writers, including Lord Cromer, assess it at only some 
£3,000,000. But this seems to leave out of account the 
floating debt. 

As much of the proceeds of this debt had been spent 
upon the Suez Canal, there was nothing in the amount 
of the total at this date that was very detrimental to the 
future Egyptian nation from a financial point of view. 
But from a political point of view, it would have been 
better for Egypt had Said spent all the money in drawing- 
room decoration. For the Suez Canal concession had 
converted British interest in Egypt from a vague realisa- t 
tlon of the possible importance of the country in empire 
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politics into very concrete considerations of 
rommcrcial problems profoundly affecting Bnt.^ sea 
power and British supremacy m India Until 
British had been content to keep the French 
dominating Cairo, as they had kept the ^ 

dominafmg in Constantinople. But thereafter Fj> . 
of vital interest to them to control Cairo to the 
of other Powers. It was, indeed, some time before 
new imperialist point of view penetrated our poucy 
wards Egypt. And so far from there bemg any evid 
of a preconceived plan to encourage or exp oi 
financial difficulties of Egypt so “S ts of 

Canal, there is ample proof that British Govemmen 
both patties were, at this time, averse 1 of 

responsibilities in Egypt. For example, 

H.M.G. to respond to the Tzar s offer of Epip 

Crete in the famous "sick m^” conversation rrtn 

Seymour (February al, 1853). But the foc^ 
opinion that looked on colonies as an oncumbrMce 
on armaments as Antichrist did not last long. Uif ’ 
with his flair for the way the cat was going to JimP^ 
only slightly anticipated and accelerated 
of empire-building ; and to the structure of the Victon 
Empire Egypt was thereafter indispensable. 

The construction of the Suez Canal was, no do . 
Inevitable, but by an adherence to the poh^cy of Mehem 
All it might have been postponed until Egypt nau 
so established as a State that the foreign ond finjm° 
liabilities of the enterprise were no longer so dange 
to its independence. The British at this peno 1 
want a canal, preferring, fee /'fo'cgic reasons^^ 
slower but surer Cape route. And the overland _ 
sufficiently their demand for a rapid PO^tal =ccvice to m 
East. As for the French, thdr interest in the scheme was 
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only sentimental and scientific. It was the megalomania of 
the Egyptian dynasty and the resources put at its dis- 
posal, both by the last years of forced labour in Egypt 
and by the first years of free loans in Europe, that 
brought this project to completion at the very worst 
moment for the interests of the future Egyptian 
nation 

The international involvements of the Suez Canal have 
been from the first, and still are to-day, one of the two 
obstacles to the full sovereignty of an Egyptian nation ; ^ 
the other being the impenal interests of Egypt in the 
Sudan. It was, moreover, mainly the Suez Canal that 
brought Egypt for a quarter of a century under British 
administration. And it is therefore due to the British to 
make it clear that it was not they who forced the Canal on 
Egypt. The project was first put in hand by Napoleon’s 
engineers. But their arithmetical error, which repre- 
sented the Mediterranean as thirty feet below the Red 
Sea instead of, as it is, on a level mth it, was not finally 
corrected till 1847. This imagmary obstacle to a sea- 
lev cl canal, combined with the political o pposition of 
Mehemct Al t and the stratepc opposition of the British, 
postponed any attempt to realise the project. Moreover, 
until steam had replaced sails in passenger traffic and 
until the narrow seas were cleared of corsairs, the Red 
Sea was almost as great an obstacle to navigation as was 
the Isthmus. In 1801 Baird’s transports took three 
months for the passage from Bombay to Kosseir ; and later 
reinforcements were sent round by the Cape. 

M. dc Lcsseps, who had become mtercsted in the 
scheme as French Consul-General and who had be- 
friended Said when exiled in Paris by Abbas, had, by an 
importunity that in a lesser cause would have been 
Impudent, induced the good-natured giant to give him a 
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concession for the Canal At any other conjuncture Pal- 
merston would have seen to it that the concession never 
became a canal But when Said asked our Consul 
General whether the British would support him in 
opposing the French project, the answer had to be in the 
negative, because the French had then just joined us m 
invading the Cnmea to keep the Russians out of Con- 
stantinople All that Palmerston could do was to delay 
the Sultan’s formal ratification of the concession for twd 
years As compensation to us. Said gave us the Cairo 
I Alexandria railway concession that his father had so 
I resolutely refused, and permitted the establishment of 
the Bank of Egypt (1856) He also allowed us to send 
troops through to the Indian Mutiny by the overland 
route 

The conditions under which the Canal was constructed 
were no more creditable to Europe than were those 
of the other concessions and credits in which Egypt was 
subsequently involved De Lesseps, m his repudiations 
of the original promoters of the scheme, the St 
Simomans and the British group and m his reckonings 
with his friend and patron Said was no more scrupulous 
than any other Egyptian concessionaire And if the Suez 
scandal never became such an esdandre as did that of 
Panama, it was probably because the Egyptians, not the 
French, were the sufferers For the credits were so easily 
obtained, and the construction had so few engmeenng 
obstacles, that with any reasonable efficiency and 
economy the enterprise should never have got into 
difficulties The construction was simply scooping sand 
the climate healthy, local labour good and gratis and the 
capital value of the concession enormous For it com 
pnsed a lease for ninety nine years of valuable land and 
mineral rights, with a right to forced labour idt four 
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fifths of the worh. The construction was to take six 
years, the tolls to be fixed at ten francs per passenger or 
per ton, the profits being divided, seventy-five per cent, 
to the shareholders, ten per cent, to the promoters, and 
fifteen per cent, to the Egyptian Government. A loan 
of 200,000,000 francs was floated (1858), of which 
France subscribed half and the remainder was divided 
between Turkey and Egypt. Without waiting for the 
Porte’s authorisation, work was started (April 25, 1859), 
and the scheme was already in difficulties when Said died 
(1863). 

With the accession of Ismail came a revision of the 
concession and a reconsideration of the whole enterprise. 
For the dissolution of the personal partnership between 
Said and de Lesseps encouraged the enemies of the 
scheme to further efforts. No one is more * Canaliste ’ 
than myself,” said Ismail, “but I want the Canal toj 
belong to Egypt, not Egypt to the Canal.” The British \ 
Government were only too glad to get an opportunity 
of stopping construction, and they now had something 
of a case. For forced labour, used on so large a scale and 
with so little scruple, had resulted in scandalous in- 
humanities that had shocked not only British, but even 
French public opinion. The Porte, for its own reasons, 
was very ready to move in demanding the abandonment 
of the corvie for canal construction as being contrary to 
the imperial reforms recorded in the Tanzimat. While 
Ismail demanded the retrocession of the adjoining lands 
and minerals conceded by Said as a concession incom- 
patible with Egyptian sovereignty. The consequent 
claims for compensation by the Company were referred 
to the arbitration of Napoleon III., whose award (July, 
1864) mulcted Egypt to the amount of £3,360,000. Of 
this, £1,520,000 was in compensation for the corvie; 
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£1,200,000 for all concessions outside two hundred 
metres from the Canal bank, and £640,000 for 
the Company's rights in the Freshwater Canal. 
This was all paid off by 1869. The Canal was then 
finished with paid and mostly imported labour and 
with modem machinery ; and it was opened with 
festivities of appropriate extravagance (November i 7 » 
1869). No less extravagant were the anticipations of the 
advantages that were to accrue to Egypt from this service 
to Europe. For, first of all, Egypt lost the considerable 
profits from travellers by the overland route, and then it 
lost even such share as the concession allotted to Egypt 
in the future profits of the Canal. 

By 1871 the £20 Canal shares were worth less th^ 
£7, and no dividend had been paid. The Constantinople 
Conference then allowed a surtax toll of thirty per cent., 
and the Canal thereafter rapidly became a highly profit- 
able property. But not for Egypt that had built it. For, 
Hn 1875, Disraeli, on behalf of the British Government, 
had taken advantage of Ismail’s insolvency to buy 

I through Rothschilds for £4,000,000 Ismail's founders 
shares, which he was then offering in Paris as security 
for a loan ; while Egypt’s fifteen per cent, share of the 
profits was later ceded in payment of a debt of £700,000 
to French financiers, who in the following seven years 
collected therefrom about double the total of their original 
loan. These two properties are now estimated as being 
worth somewhere about £30,000,000. 

Such, very briefly, is the history of this transaction, 
disastrous for Eg>’pt, financially, economically, and 
politically. Europe should have constructed this enter- 
prise, that served its own economic Interests only, by 
acquiring the concession to do so from Egypt at a price 
that would have paid off the Egyptian debt, and by com- 
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pensating Egypt for its loss oj traffic vnih a share 
profits. As it was, Egypt was made to pay heavily both 
for the concession o£ the site and for the construction of 
the greater part of the Canal, and was left with no share 
in the concern. The sufferings of the Egyptian fellaheen, 
both in the years of forced labour and in the subsequent 
fiscal exactions to meet interest on the Canal debt, put 
Europe heavily in their debt, a debt of honour of Europe 
to Egypt as to which we have not heard so much as we 
have of the less worthy liabilities of Egypt to Europe. 
The pride of Frenchmen in the flotatioit feat of de 
Lesseps, or of the English in the financial coup of Dis- 
raeli, should not make them forget that Egypt deserved 
well of Europe in this matter, and was in r eturn most 
ruthlessly defrauded . Moreover, the construction of the 
Canal changed for the worse the relations between the 
British Empire and Egypt by shifting the main objective 
of British sea-power, and the main interest of British 
Imperialism in the Near East from Constantinople to 
Cairo. Thereafter it would have been difficult for Egypt, 
even with the most diplomatic of princes and with the 
most democratic of governments, to prevent the British 
Empire from guarding so vital and vulnerable a line of 
communication by garrisoning at least the isthmus. As 
it was, Ismail hurried his country into bankruptcy and a 
foreign receivership even faster than did any of his 
prinedy colleagues in the border lands between East and 
West from Fez to Stamboul. Such bankruptcy followed 
by foreign occupation is a phenomenon to be obser\’ed ir 
Morocco, Algeria, Tunis, Egypt, and Turkey at this 
phase of their development from the Islamic state int< 
Wwtem nations. But in Cairo the financial crisis w'ould 
owing to international rivalries, have been solved, as it 
was in Constantinople, by some form of financial control, 
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-but for the Canal. It was the Canal that divided Glad- 

I stone’s Cabinet and decided a British occupation. 

Ismail’s financial failure is very puzzling, for he 
began well in his finance, and in other respects did 
not do at all badly Said had allowed him a training 
in public affairs, and he had shown himself a good busi- 
ness man in the administration of the immense estates 
left him by his father, Ibrahim, and in the accumulation 
of a considerable private fortune Indeed, he succeeded 
in increasing these estates from sixty thousand to a million 
acres, covered them with factories and railroads. He 
treated his peasantry well enough to earn the title, 
'* Prince of the Fellaheen.” On his accession he showed 
an appreciation of the necessity for economy. Thus he 
separated the public and private revenues, assigning him- 
self a civil list of £,^00,000 a year, which, though double 
that of Queen Victoria, was yet much less than the 
annual cost of Said On the other hand, progressive 
enterprises were pressed forward, communications, agn- 
culture, commerce, industry, education, judicature, all 
benefited by reconstructions and extensions. Even the 
necessity of some democratic development was recog- 
nised ; while the temtory of Egypt was usefully extended 
and its independence from Turkey finally assured. And 
yet all this was thrown away owing to the strangest 
financial folly 

There is the same curious incongruity in Ismail s 
personality His appearance was not an asset. Short 
and ungainly, he had neither dignity nor deportment. He 
would waddle aimlessly about the room or sit cross- 
legged on a divan playing with his toes. His face nas 
grotesque, half covered with tufts of red beard. His eyes 
were not a pair, for the one was fixed and half clos^, 
while the other revolved restlessly. His ears were mis* 
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shapen, and he covered them \7ith a loose fez, several 
sizes too large. His hands "were as bad, and he ■wore his 
sleeves Jong over them. He dressed carelessly in a black 
“ stambouli,” or curate’s coat, baggy-kneed trousers 
and enormous elastic-sided boots. But these uncouth- 
nesses served only to accentuate the charm of his con- 
versation and to conceal his uncanny cleverness in 
personal intercourse. He had a fou succks with the beau 
monde of Europe, and he was no less popular with his 
own primitive peasantry in Egypt. 

In examining the extravagance that ruined him, it is 
very difficult to assess the amount that may fairly be 
allocated to his deliberate policy of buying for Egypt 
an international status and independence from Constanti- 
nople. For, owing to British policy, Egypt was still in 
international law an Ottoman province. The provision 
securing the Egyptian succession to the eldest male 
instead of to the eldest son, gave very obvious opportuni- 
ties for Constantinopolitan intrigue, and was an obstacle 
to continuity. But a reform of this provision would be 
opposed not only by Constantinople and possibly by 
London, but also by the Turkish ruling class in Egypt 
and by the princes of the ruling House. Nevertheless, 
in return for a doubling of the tribute to Turkey, a million 
in cash and a jewelled gold dinner service for the Sultan, 
and about a hundred thousand pounds more in bribes, 
Ismail secured firmans (1866 and 1873), which not only 
settled the succession on his eldest son, but recognised 
fully and formally the administrative autonomy of Egypt. 
As he also secured the removal of the restriction on 
Egyptian nava‘i and m'ihtary armaments and the right to 
t^V.c treaties , subject to those of the empire, as well as the 
right to contract State loans, he did, in effect, secure for 
Egypt so\ercign status. He had, however, ereat diffi- 
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culty in obtaining from the Sultan a suitable title for his 
dynasty, getting eventually to his great disgust nothing 
better than the obscure Persian dignity of “Khedive/* 
This was unfortunate, as it encouraged him to assert his 
sovereign dignity in the eyes of Europe by extravagant 
expenditure But, taken altogether, this completion of 
the work of his grandfather was probably well worth the 
outlay, and cost far less than the military methods of 
Mehemet Ali. 

The cutting off of Egypt from the drain of Ottoman 
corruption was a great service, and scarcely less so was 
the first step that he made towards freeing Egypt from 
the ever-growing interference by foreign colonies and of 
foreign commerce under cover of the capitulations. The 
foreigners in Egypt had multiplied by ten to over two 
hundred thousand, and their extra-territorial privileges 
had become a serious embarrassment. Realising that the 
only way of getting rid of the foreign impenum in imperio 
created by the consular jurisdictions and by the capitu- 
latory privileges was the creation of a judicature capable 
of applying the pnnciples and procedures of European 
justice, he instituted, with the help of Nubar, a new 
“mixed” judicature This involved a conflict with the 
Ulema, and was only carried after the Sheikh-uI-IsIam 
had been deposed. It also involved a controversy with 
the French, whose opposition was so obstinate that the 
formation and functioning of the three mixed Tribunals 
at Cairo, Alexandria and Mansoura, and of their Appeal 
Court, was delayed for many years (1877). It is all the 
more pleasant to record the hearty support given to this 
reform by the British who helped in overcoming the 
objections of the Porte and of the other Powers to any 
interference in the capitulations. Thus, Lord Stanley 
writes (October 18, 1867) ; “ His Majesty’s Government 
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have no fondness for an extra-terrUorial jurisdiction, and 
would ha'll with the utmost satisfaction such an improve- 
ment in the judicial system as would justify their alto- 
gether renouncing any judicial action in Egypt/’ And 
after dwelling on the “ great abuses and encroachments 
of extra-territorial jurisdiction/* the despatch goes on: 

“ His Majesty’s Government is certainly not inclined to 
hold out for a jurisdiction to which they have no Treaty 
right, which they admit to be a usurpation, though 
brought about by force of circumstances, and which is as 
injurious to British interests as it is derogatory to the 
characler and wellbeing of Egyptian administration.” 

It is, on the other hand, melancholy to record that it was 
Ismail and his British successors in Egyptian reform who 
had most to regret the opening given to foreign inter- 
ference by this international institution — that still exists 
and still exposes Egypt to foreign interventions. As a 
Judge of these Tribunals has himself admitted (I.* JSgyf>f 
ef rEii 70 f>e, p, 2i), ” Lcwr jvstice a merveiUeusemeni 
scrji Ja coahlhn itrangere qui ex{>loitait le pays.’* It is 
all the more regrettable that the reform of the native Civil 
Court, with the coincident restriction of the Sheriat 
Courts to matters of Moslem concern, that would in time 
have made the Mixed Tribunals unnecessary and that 
was initiated by Ismail, was unfortunately interrupted by 
his deposition. 

In education the energies of Ismail’s rdgime were re- 
markable. The system of primary, secondary, and 
technical schools, organised under the Law of 1868, 
would h.ive done cr^it to any European State. The 
number o\ schools v. as increased from one hundred and 
cighly-fnc in 1862 to five thousand eight hundred and 
twenty in 1878, with an attendance of over a hundred 
thousand scholars. Only a year later the financial 
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Stringency had reduced these figures to a quarter. 
Of this school attendance about half was supported as 
well as educated, and the rest mostly got one meal. The 
old conscription required to fill Mehemet Ali’s schools 
had given place to keen competition for education 
Youths clubbed together to maintain one of themselves 
at school so that he might teach the rest at an evening 
class. Which sudden awakening of the Egyptians to the 
advantages of a European education had, of course, 
some incongruous results. For the Egyptian mind is 
rather receptive than ratiocinative. The formulas of 
mathematics were got by rote as the magic charms of 
the foreign wizards, and pupils learnt their French 
grammar by heart as they learnt their Koran, without 
acquiring any acquaintance with French. But, after all, 
boys in British public schools were, at the same time, 
learning their Eucltd by heart and memorising L^itin 
elegiacs. Ismail himself took an active initiative. He not 
only gave education a fair share in the Budget, but 
endowed schools from his private property, founded a 
national library with very valuable manuscripts and books 
of his own, and sent all the princes to school. 

There .was also an instalment of political reform. 
Mehemet Ali had made a step towards representative 
institutions by strengthening the Medjiiss or Assembly 
of Notables and the Divan or Privy Council. The 
Mediliss had been abolished by Abbas, but was now 
revived by Ismail True, it met only once a year to 
approve an annual report from the Privy Council, which 
it never criticised ; and election to it was only a formality 
and often compulsory, the metnhers being the village 
sheikhs, and other notables. But it was none the less an 
interest'mg native institution, that was to be given a 
further development by IsmaU just before his deposition 
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Meantime, the country was governed autocratically. 
Ismail, in spite of his European culture, ruled as an 
Oriental despot. His Foreign Minister, Nubar, was no 
more than a financial agent. His principal administrator 
was the Inspector-General (Mufettish) Ismail Sadik, who 
was only a collector of taxes, and a very cruel and corrupt 
one at that. When the Mufettish had become too wealthy 
and too wily, Ismail took him for a drive and deposited him 
on a steamer, where he was despatched. Ismail's govern- 
ment was still that of the bowstring and the ktirhash. 

But though Ej]endhta was an Oriental tyrant, he none 
the less forced on a modem reconstruction of the medieval 
Moslem social system of Egypt. The social structure 
was still wholly based on domestic slavery, on seclusion 
of women, on patriarcbal power over the family, and on 
the other foundations of the Islamic State. Slavery, that 
had so long kept alive Mameluke rule, was still the tap- 
root of the ruling class. Slave boys, bought for some 
£ 40 , had an open career to power and wealth. Slave 
girls, divided into four classes — Caucasian, Abyssinian, 
Galla, and Negro — were the mothers, mistresses, and 
maids of the rulers. Domestic slavery, with its release 
after seven years and its good prospects, was still much 
preferred to domestic service. But the harem and the 
slave market were already being superseded by a change 
of economic conditions. An educated wife and an emanci- 
pated working girl were becoming better value than a 
harem full of elderly female relations and unruly young 
slaves all entitled to maintenance for life. Slavery was 
ho\iv,i to die a natural death from economics and educa- 
tion. But meantime the campaign of our philanthropists 
against the slave trade — a campaign that could neither 
cut off the sources of supply nor convert the centres of 
denrand — often did little more than aggravate the abuses 
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of the trade by driving it into secret and circuitous 
channels. 

It was Egypt that now gave a lead to the East in 
this suppression of the slave trade. Slavery had been 
abolished as a legal institution by Said. Ismail now 
signed a scries of international conventions against the 
slave trade (Conventions with Great Britain, August 4 
and September 7, 1877, and Decrees of August 4, 1877, 
and January i, 1878). And it was no small matter for an 
Islamic autocrat to decree that a fundamental principle 
of Islam and one of its mam forms of property was 
illegal, and to join with Christian States for suppress- 
ing it internationally. But Ismail went further than 
decrees, and did succeed in striking a real blow at the 
root of the evil at great risk to his own power. For the 
slave trade was of more importance to Egypt than to 
any other Eastern State. The Nile and the Red Sea 
were the natural channels by which the slaves of Central 
Africa reached Asia Minor and Arabia. Some fifty 
thousand slaves, the survivors of probably four times 
that number wasted in collection and transport, passed 
annually along that via dolorosa, and of these some ten 
thousand at most survived mutilation and the miseries 
of being marketed to enter a comparatively happy life 
in the households of the Near East Which traffic was 
not only a source of much private profit to Egypt, but 
was a part of the whole structure of public and private 
property. If Egypt wanted recruits or revenue ather 
could be got by a slave raid m the Sudan The Sudanese 
Pashas were paid, or rather paid themselves in slaves 
The slave dealers (djeUafis) and their mercenaries were 
the real government of the Sudan In 1864 the Governor 
of Kassala was besieged for two months by slavers. 
Slave traders had the Pashas of Egypt in their pay. 
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When, therefore, we read that Ismail, at the instance 
of the Prince of Wales, took effective measures for stop- 
ping the slave trade down the Nile, and for stopping 
slave raids in the Sudan, we realise that he was making 
considerable sacrifices and taking some risks in order 
to establish Egypt and himself as enlightened and 
Europeanised. It is true that Sir Samuel Baker, whom 
he sent to the Sudan for this purpose (1869-1873), could 
only make a beginning by extending Egyptian authority 
up to Gondokoro, and by establishing posts on the 
Upper Nile. But Gordon, who followed, penetrated 
Uganda and asserted a real authority over the Sudan. 
As Governor-General at Khartum, with Lupton Bey in 
Babi-el-Gbaxal, Slatin at Darfur, and Emin (Schnitzler) 
in Equatoria, he slowly but surely repressed both slave 
raiding and slave trading The most powerful of the 
slave traders, Zobeir, who had made himself ruler of 
Darfur (1875), was first flattered by being made Pasha, 
then lured to Cairo and imprisoned His son, Suleiman, 
rose, but Gordon defeated and killed him (1879). The 
Abyssinians, resenting resistance to their slave raids, 
invaded Massowa, but were repulsed A counter-invasion 
of Abyssinia, though vt resulted in a senous disaster to 
the Egyptian expedition, yet checked Abyssinian slaving 
as it has not been checked before or since. But even the 
djcmonic energy of Gordon could do no more than slowly 
drive the traders off the rnam routes to the north and 
the raiders into the remoter regions of the south. Slavery 
could only be killed by a more effective economic ex- 
ploitation of the economic resources of the Sudan than * 
the hunting of slaves and dephants White and brack 
ivory nould remain the only exportable produce of the 
region until tetter communications were provided than 
the Upper Nnc, with its cataracts and sudd. A r^- 

6 
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to check the growing exploitation of the fellaheen by 
foreign usurers, and money was liberally, indeed, all 
too lavishly spent on all manner of commercial and in- 
dustrial enterprises. 

That the expenditure for these purposes, estimated as 
amounting to about fifty millions, was, on the whole, a 
remunerative investment is evident from a few figures. 
Revenue increased from under five million in 1862 to 
eight and a half in 1879 ; and Mr. Cave estimated that 
as late as 1875 Egypt was solvent even without squeez- 
ing out the water which was swamping Ismail’s financial 
flotations. The population rose from 4*8 millions to 5*5, 
and cultivated acreage from four million to five and a 
half. Cattle similarly increased, and it will be observed 
that with the gradual dissoluUon of large estates, the 
fellah is not far off the coveted acre and a cow. And 
if the English farm-worker might find some reason to 
envy the Egyptian fellah, in spite of fetirbasH and 
ctmiifc the Lancashire cotton operative had good 
reason to bless Egypt ; for Delta cotton saved 
L^cashirc from complete rum during the American 
Ci\il War. And not only did the cotton export quadruple 
in value, but exports rose from about four to nearly four- 
teen millions, and imports from under ttio to o\er five 
and a half. In a word, the stimulus of foreign capital, 
combined with native industry, was developing the 
national economy at a remarkable rate. The American 
Consul-General, dc Leon, wxote (The Khedive’s Egypt, 
1882): "The improiemcnts in the last twelve years 
are remarkable." The Times (January 6, 1876) re- 
ported: "Egypt is a marvellous instance of process. 
She has advanced as much in seventy years as other 
countries have in five hundred." 

But no progress or profits could possibly pay the terms 
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of Ismail's transactions with foreign financiers. Eg^t 
got into the hopeless position of a smdl 
fhat has borrowed for its development from 
usurers. That IsmaU should have heen tempt"-!' “ 
contemporary Oriental rulers, to <«P'o>t the “W credi^^^^ 
his State with European capitalists, and „ 

have treated Egypt no better than any o*"" 

State, is comprehensible enough, 35 

himself an expert in the technique of 
few rulers Eastern or European have done. Ho wert 
aU the detaUs of each transaction He ^ 

for several years for a loan, on which he had ^ 

the interest to he fourteen per cent. 1 ‘ 

time he was himself having Treasury BDls 
thirty per cent. How, knowing as much as "= ® h „ 
got Lo such a mess is a matter rather °f of 

than for political studenU. Anyhow, 
liahUity in which he involved hmself hott irios 
The State loans placed with Goschens I -t 

1866), Oppenhelm’s (1873), of 

and Rothschild's (1879). show that for “ 
seventy-seven millions Egypt actually recened aMU^ 
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better examples, for they were duly eompktrf 
constructed by competent Bntish “"‘‘jjf” ■,3’’in’ihc 
the contract price of h'’' 
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opinion o£ Sir Rivers Wilson, have paid for the work. 
Yet it was the claim under this contract that forced on 
the final crisis. 

What made this financial failure especially ruinous 
■was that Ismail had revived much of Mehemet All’s 
system of State trading. He had made himself owner of 
a fifth of the cultivated area of Egypt, and he had tried 
to market the produce on speculative lines. His favourite 
operation was selling a bear in wheat, and he never 
seemed to learn from his losses. He also ran a sugar 
monopoly and several shipping lines. Mehemet All’s 
system might he called State Socialism, for the whole 
national economy was organised as a business entity. 
Ismah’s system was rather an overgrown “vertical 
trust,” such as those which have bankrupted even first- * 
class business brains with the best assistance. And 
Ismail had neither. He was just an explorer, and he 
fell among thieves. 

When we examine the more personal expenditures of 
Ismail, such as his jewelled gold services for the Sultan, 
or his gorgeous entertainments for the French Empress 
and the Emperor of Austria, we are shocked at the 
shameless swindling of his foreign caterers and con- 
tractors. Though it must be admitted that when a busi- 
ness man tries to bolster up his credit by ostentatious 
expenditure, he undoubtedly invites this sort of exploita- 
tion. Moreover, Ismail’s advertising was itself almost 
fraudulent. To impress a foreign capitalist he would erect 
a sugar refinery and equip it with modem machinery, 
which was then left to rust. To impress a cro^vned head 
he would run up a Louis XIV. palace, fill it with bewigged 
valets in appropriate costume, and then leave it to rot. 
Nor did he confine his efforts to impressing visitors to 
Egypt. The cloM of the Paris Exhibition of 1867 was his 
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city of pyramids and pavilions, peopled with B^awm 
on white camels. Yet the total of his t' 

this purpose, ineluding the eleemosynary 
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, For, by 1873, in spite of „as already 

bumper prices of cotton, the The revenues 
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oi the railways and royal domains had been already 
pledged, the funded debt was already more than the 
country could bear, and, as the Franco-Prussian war had 
prevented further loans, the floating debt was accumulat- 
ing dangerously. He was therefore forced to anticipate 
his revenues. A device for this purpose was the 
moukahala, by which anyone paying half of his next 
six years’ property tax in advance acquired the fee simple 
of his holding With the proceeds, sixteen millions, the 
floating debt was funded, and two millions more were 
raised by a forced loan. But by November, 1875, the 
Egyptian funds had fallen to fifty-four, and its Treasury 
Bills were being discounted at thirty per cent. By April, 
1876, the foreign debt charges could no longer be flogged 
out of the fellaheen, and payment was for the first time 
postponed. 

A decree (May 3, 1876) thereupon responded to the 
representations of the foreign creditors by appointing a 
foreign receivership— the Commission of the Debt. The 
French, Austrian, and Italian Governments accepted 
representation, but the British refused it They sent out 
a banker, Mr. Cave, who reported that Egypt could be 
made solvent ; and Lord Derby was very emphatic 
that: “Mr. Cave’s mission implies no desire to inter- 
fere in the internal affairs of Egypt’* (State Papers 
LXXXIII., 1876, p. 2) The British holders of the 
domain debt were less scrupulous Being dissatisfied with 
the decree of consolidation (May 7, 1876) they de- 
manded a separate settlement, and got from the Mixed 
Tribunals a decision allowing them to foreclose They 
then sent out Mr Goschen, who effected a fresh con- 
solidation that was much to their advantage (November 
;i8, 1876). But no further turns of the screw could extort 
from the fellaheen the annuities of the funded and float- 
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ing debts or further advances on the outstanding daims. 
So Ismail, having apparently decided to shift the respon- 
sibility of repudiation on to foreign shoulders, 
(November i8, 1876) Mr. Rivers Wilson and M. de 
Blignieres as financial controllers, with limited executive 
powers. The British Government refused his proposals 
for an extension of the executive employment 0 
foreigners, but nominated Major Baring (Lprd Cr^erJ 
to the Debt Commission (March, 1877)* The Debt Com 
missioners, the Controllers, and others, sitting as a 
Commission of Inquiry, then produced a report (Angus , 
1878) severely criticising the Government and calling 0 

various reforms. Ismail responded by announcing tha e 

would become a constitutional ruler, and by appomting 
Wilson as Minister of Finance^ nd de Blignieres a 
Minister of Works in a responsible Cabinet, \yilson, i 
•eturn, relieved the financial crisis by getting from 
Messrs. Rothschild a loan for eight and a 
an the security of the domain lands of the 
family that had been separated by Ismail from his own 

property. ^ j v re- 

By thus appointing European Ministers 
ducing himself to a constitutional prince, the Kheduc 
had, in fact, pawned the only thing left him— -his 
power. But he had no real intention of parting with 
any more than he had of parting with the eminent doj^®’ 
in the land that he had pledged under the mouka a • 
He only wanted to shift on to his Foreign Ministers 
onus abroad of the inevitable repudiation and the o 1 
at home of reducing expenditure and raising „ 

this the Europeans played into his hands. For attn u 
all trouble to the personal power of Ismail, and 
realising that it was the only sanction^ for thof 
position, they simplified thdr administrative task > 
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eluding the Khedive (tom their councils. In this they got 
usdul support from Nubar, the Arracnian, who had en- 
couraged both Abbas in his reactionary excesses and 
Ismail in his reckless extravagance. "An Armenian 
Vizier and ruin is near," says the Turkish proverb. In the 
eyes 0! Egypt, Nubar was as much a foreigner as Wilson, 
and a Wilson or a dc Blignicrcs were no different from 
the foreign vermin who had been battening on Egypt. 
To the Egyptian, these controllers and commissioners 
were just king vultures that had settled on the carcass 
after the concession hunters and such like carrion crows 
had picked out the eyes. 

It is surprising that the sufferings of the Egyptian 
peasantry did not cause a rising against their oppressors, 
European and Egyptian. The Europeans drew their high 
salaries and lived in their extra-territorial and tax* 
exempted communities. The "Turkish" upper clasJ 
collected their rents, and were almost as tax-exempt 
The Khedive smuggled revenues past the Control to ar 
amount estimated in 1878 at two millions. But it all hac 
to be got out of the fellaheen, w'ho were ground to th« 
dust. Of the nine millions flogged out of them in 1878 
seven went to the foreign creditors. What the /ellah paii 
uas limited only by what he possessed. The Omdeh wen 
round, kurbash in hand, in company with the Creel 
usurer. As the fellah never had cash his sticks of fumi 
ture, his stores of seed-com, even his clothes were taker 
Such coin as came in at this time was from women’ 
ornaments. 

The British officials were honest enough to see, an 
'ih tire ■Rhvi'iA\ xA ibie -puprffi^^c 
both repudiation and reconstruction were essential. Tf 
process of killing the goose that laid golden eggs fc 
plucking it alive offended them as both barbarous and ui 
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businesslike. But the French did not agree. They con- 
sidered that Ismail still had large secret hoards, as he 
undoubtedly had. Their representatives were more under 
the thumb of their Government, and their Government 
much under the heel of Egypt's creditors. The position 
at the Congress of Berlin, especially after the dnulgence 
of Disraeli's secret Cyprus Convention, was such as to 
make opposition to French policy in Egypt impolitic. 
Nothing could be done, therefore, but somehow to raise 
revenue and reduce expenditure And the only possibility 
of this kind was to tax the Egyptian upper class and turn 
off the army officers 

It would have been difficult for Ismail to support such 
measures at the dictation of foreign officials dressed up 
as Egyptian Ministers But he had no intention of doing 
so He had quite enough Oriental statecraft to “let pig* 
at sea cut their own throats.” He at once began 
intriguing with the Notables against any increase of the 
ttskuri tax and encouraging the officers to resist 
missals. Thus some two thousand officers under notice 
were invited by the Minister of War to Cairo on a flimsy 
pretext These, with five hundred other similarly afflicted 
comrades in Cairo, made a mob of malcontents more than 
a match for the Cmro garrison. When these angry men, 
mostly Circassians and similar spadassins, came to him 
demanding their arrears of pay, Ismail referred them to 
”his Ministers,” with the result that Nubar 
mobbed, and Wilson, coming to his rescue, both were 
maltreated and made prisoners. Ismail then came down 
and dramatically extricated them, both troops and 
mutineers being wounded in the scuffie (February iS, 

*879)- . , ... 

Next day Ismail demanded the restoration 
governmental authority and the dismissal of Nubar ” ^ 
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that order might be re-established.” The British, on the 
advice of Lord Vivian and Major Baring, supported him 
against Wilson and the French. Finally, not Ismail, 
but his heir, Tewfik, was made President of the 
Council. Nubar was dropped, but in return Vivian was 
recalled. 

Encouraged by this success, Ismail tried again. He 
had recovered half his power through the army. He now 
resolved to recover the rest with the help of the Assembly 
of Notables. A long expected report of the Commission 
of Inquiry, though not yet submitted to the Powers, was 
known to recommend a reduction of interest on the debt 
to five per cent, and a scaling down of all claims by fifty 
per cent. ; also, a repudiation of the liabilities to land- 
owners under the tnoufeabola and an increase of the 
ushuri tax on the well-to-do. And while it was obvious 
that the foreign creditors would move heaven and earth 
against the first two proposals, it was no less likely that 
the landed class would be disposed to raise hell against 
the second two. Which hell would equally probably take 
the form of a Moslem anti-Christian agitation. Then the 
Khedive and the Assembly would intervene to save the 
situation. Accordingly we find the British agent, 
Lascelles, reporting (April i, 1879): "Considerable 
agitation exists here. The Sheikh-el-Bekhri (Head of the 
Religious Corporations) holds meetings with the Notables 
and Ulema, exciting religious animosity against the 
European Ministers.” He adds (April 4) : “There is 
constant communication between the Khedive and the 
more influential persons who attend the meetings. Their 
object is to obtain support for the financial plan which the 
Khedive is preparing in opposition to that of Sir Rivers 
Wilson, and to get up petitions to H.H. to put in force 
the Turkish Constitution promulgated here in 1877, but 
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which has remained a dead letter. The arguments 
addressed to the wealthy were that if Sir R. Wilson’s 
plan came into force the taxes on ttshuri lands would be 
increased and the benefits conferred by the inoukahah 
law lost, and that ... it is the intention of the European 
Ministers to hand over the country to Europeans, and 
thus jeopardise the Moslem faith." 

When the European Ministers, in their turn, called 
Ismail’s attention to the danger of the agitation, he con- 
sidered the time had come to act. He convoked the 
Diplomatic Corps, and said that the situation required 
prompt action (Apnl 9). Prince Tewfik resigned, and 
the two European Ministers were told by Ismail that m 
obedience to the wishes of the nation he had entrusted 
Sherif Pasha with the formation of an all-Egyptia*' 
Ministry (April 32). Major Baring and the French^ Com- 
missioner were then invited to resume the duties of 
Controllers, but refused Baring resigned, as did many 
other British officials Shenf was instructed to prepare 
a Constitution, which the Khedive calculated would sen's 
as a lightning conductor. 

But Ismail this time had gone too far and too fast. It 
was a clever game, and much the same as was then 
successfully being played at Constantinople by Abdul 
Hamid But Abdul Hamid was a " dark horse," and be 
slipped out of the Concert’s corral and then got rid of bis 
constitutional trappings very discreetly. Everyone knew 
that Ismail was a "rogue,” and when he thus pitched his 
European jockey right into the grand-stand, it was clear 
that his constitutional leading-retn wouldn’t long hold 
him And yet the British opened negotiations. Lord 
- Salisbury’s despatch demanding a restoration of the 
I European Ministers (Apnl 35) was followed by a dis- 
I cussion of other plans. The improved technique of to-day 
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in arranging ‘ * invisible * ’ occupations would have easily 
evolved a working compromise. But the problem was 
complicated by the competition between British and 
French and by the conviction of both their representa- 
tives that there was nothing to be made of the Assembly 
and nothing to be done with the Khedive. It was, indeed, 
too readily assumed that IsmaU, as a constitutional 
ruler, was a wolf in sheep’s clothing. He was much 
more like a fox taking refuge among sheep from the 
hounds. 

Moreover, Ismail’s financial proposals were more 
favourable to foreign creditors than those of the Com- 
mission of Inquiry, as Ismail knew when he excluded the 
Commission’s Report from the mail bags so that his own 
proposals might reach Europe first. The financial 
criticisms of Ismail’s project, even as argued by Lord 
Cromer, are quite unconvincing. The real issue was not 
the measure of financial repudiation, but the measure of 
political reform. Political reform required time; and so 
reluctant were both British and French at this time 
to assume direct responsibility for the Government 
of Egypt that time might have been allowed but for 
the intervention of a third party that forced their 
hand. 

Bismarck had more than once boasted that he would 
make Great Britain and France quarrel over Egypt, 
and he had no intention of letting the Egyptian question 
settle itself. Here now was an opportunity for putting 
the British and French at loggerheads, for letting 
Germany play the lead in high politics, and for placing 
high finance under an obligation. Mr. Wilfrid Blunt 
(Secret History of ike Occupation, p. 65) tells a well 
authenticated story of how Wilson resented his dismissal 
by "that little scoundrel " Ismail, and his desertion by 



the British Government, ol how he went to 
■nnd frightened them with the possible loss of their lo . 
half of which they still held, and ol how 
ing to move the British and French Governments, 
appealed to Bismarck. Whatever his reasons may hme 
been, Bismarck suddenly produced a declaration » 

Ismail ol '■ an open and direct violation of an 
engagement ” This forced Great Britain and France to 
. take action in order to recover their position. So y 
I'took the plunge aniLc alled on Ismail to abdicate- U 

'^kad^lLail been a man of courage he might 
saved himself from exile and Egypt from foreign P 
tion. For the Sultan, through whom atone ‘h® F 
could act, was very reluctant to 
Moslem ruler at the instigation of two Chnstian State 
both of which were at that time at war with the Miim 
The Sultan would therefore have stood aside 1 '® 
Khedive showed fight. And Ismad did 
calling for a hundred and fifty thousand men (Jme ISJ- 
But no one believed in his campaign any more than r r 
had believed in his ConstituUon Su F. Lascelles 
written (Apnl 26). "The discontent ■" 
given rise to a feeling of hostility towards the KheOT 
... as being responsible for the disastrous con 
the country ” Every one knew that Ismail ha 
Italy from the Asiatic cholera in 1865, e^n 

now getting ready to fly there again from th 
consSos When the Sultan deposed him ' 

his last hold on Egypt was taken away. For be 
Turk who had ruled Egypt through Turks, a 
mined it i la Turca /T.,ftA >30) 

When Ismail embarked on his costly yacht 0 ^ 3 
with a cargo of crown jewels and other public p p 
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he took with him no regrets of the Egyptian people. If 
he was unfairly used by Europe, some posthumous re- 
paration has been made by giving to his son that title 
of King of Egypt to which he himself had so ardently 
aspired. 



CHAPTER in 

THE BRITISH OCCUPATION 

TEWFIK — ARABl — GLADSTONE 

“Then spake Azariah the son of Hoshaiab, and Jobanan the 
son of Kareab, and all the proud men, saying unto Jeremiah, 
Thou speakest falsely the Lord our God hath not sent the* fo 
say, Go not into Egypt to sojourn there *' — Jer xlm 2 

The time had now come when, in the words of Jeremialt» 
* ' the daughter of Egypt was to be delivered into the 
hands of the children of the north,” and if Jeremiah be 
really buned m the anaent tomb that :s shown as his m 
Cairo, this is an unkind irony of fate, m view of his states- 
manlike efforts to keep his fellow-countrymen out of 
Egypt But perhaps fate treated him more kindly th^ 
it did our Liberal prophet, whose reputation it buried 
there 

The deposition of Ismail by the Powers led to a period 
of conftision, not unlike that which followed the destruc- 
tion of the Mamelukes by Napoleon For there was no 
personality or authority to take the place of ejjendiM 
— the personal all powerful government that Egypt then 
understood The foreign condominium of British and 
French officials could not take its place, nor could the 
native condominium of a Khedive in leading-stnngs, ana 
of a Khalif on a leash 

The new Khedive, Ismail s son Tewfik, was mexpen- 
enced and unenterprising The Powers had prevented 
the Sultan from repudiating the firman of 1873 nnd from 
nominating Pnnce Abdul Halun, a man of parts and ot 
96 
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personality. Tewfik, both from personality and from 
policy, preferred keeping in the background and moving 
by the backstairs. It would, indeed, take a book by itself 
to trace the tortuosities of Tewfik ; for his procedure was 
that of the Oriental when oppressed — to truckle to the 
most powerful and betray them to the next most power- 
ful. Tewfik was, in fact, a type of that feminine tem- 
perament that is especially Egyptian — a temperament 
that is best ruled through its admiration for the forcible 
and through its aspiration for their favours. By his 
forcible foreign advisers he was accepted as a correct 
and conscientious partner. In his private life and public 
duties he was unexceptionable. He deceived everyone, 
did nothing, and died Khedive. 

As for the Sultan, Abdul Hamid, he, too, was accepted 
at that time as a correct and constitutional reformer, a 
reputation which he considerably outlived. If TeTffik had 
the cleverness of a hunted hare, Abdul had the cunning 
but also the cowardice of a hunting fox Greedy to get 
his teeth into the fat revenues of Egypt, he feared to 
swallow a poisoned bait or to get chopped m the pack of 
the Powers. He had the help of the leading “Turks “ 
in Egypt, which included the Pashas and general officers ; 
but he had the hatred of the Arabs, Nubians, and Copts, 
and of the army regimental officers, with the rank 
and file. Moreover, the modernised minority of the 
“Turkish” ruling dass, including all the non-Turkish 
elements, were already organised in a Nationalist Con- 
stitutionalist Party that looked on all Turks as their 
enemies. 

The Powers, by deferring the deposition of Ismail to 
the Sultan, had given him an opportunity of reasserting 
his authority, of which he did not fail to avail himself. 
His attempt to repeal the firman of 1873 was opposed 
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strongly by the Trench and less strongly by 
And both eventually agreed in insisting on am ^t^^^ 
of the succession as provided in the firm , h 
French secured a maintenance of "ght “ Lot 
make treaties, and the Bntish secured » „„ 

the restrictions on the size of the army and .i,aes of 

traction of loans-rvhich dinerenoe m the poto 

British and French is easily explained ''P ° „V 

imperial objects Thus the British The 

nationally their communications ’’T “f empire 

French were preparing further ext^si jiistonan 
m North Africa And the future Egypt«" 
no douht draw a moral from the f, o£EgyP‘ 

that were little concerned with the « iheSn 

Itself For the consequence of either P“''jy ^ had 
trary of its purpose The French, , j Bntish 

facilitated the future British occupation, while tn 
had heavily handicapped it remained the 

The Sultan thus pu' ”> Eis P'^"’ ~ ' r' ^tian Con 
reorganisation of the Don' ^ejOT posed a 

stitutional Nationalists, strongs P^t 

reappomtment of European Minister or a rea^J^^^„ 

of msecutive powers W the Con'toller S Contr^ia 

tually settled that the British 
^ were-to havradvisory P™«t-°JS-^^5Ks;rtrhe 

^ ^ce^n-thTCabin-rt-ButThey ,hal 

revocable- by 'the figyphOT (Housj; ^ 

respect, ai"Mr Gladstone later pointed t^t^^ 

Commons'; July 27, ‘Ln ^“'“f^unctions bStwee" 

had become political The dmsion jeft 

ttelrwhiclrhad previously favoured the B ^ 

undefined They were Jelf was in charge 

Egypt to pay Its debt while paym f-^rmany now 0°' 
ofthe cSit Commission, on which Germany 
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representation (April 2, 1880), and of which Rivers 
Wilson became President, In. respect of debt pa3rment, 
the Controllers thus represented the Egyptian con- 
tributor, the Commission represented the European 
creditor. 

It was a misfortune that Major Baring was at this 
crisis transferred to India as Financial Secretary (June, 
1880), for he had already done much to convince 
Egyptians that a British official could be not only dis- 
interested but could even be devoted to Egyptian interests 
as distinct from those of England. Moreover, as a Liberal 
with a lively though limited recognition of Egypt’s 
rights, direct contact with this first phase of the 
Nationalist movement might have modified his contempt 
IS a proconsul for the Constitutional Party or even his 
condemnation as a Liberal for any political action by the 
army. But he was succeeded by Sir Auckland Colvin, 
an Anglo-Indian administrator whose attitude towards 
educated Egyptians was that of the Burra Sahib to the 
Babu, and who approached the Nationalist agitation in 
the army as though it were an incipient and insignificant 
Indian Mutiny. 

If Egypt was treated with contempt as a backward 
and bankrupt Native State by such ex-Indian officials, 
this was tempered by the correctness with which it was 
treated by the British Agency as a foreign State in diplo- 
matic relations. But Sir E. Mulct was new to the post, 
and was left to form his own policy. For Gladstone and 
Granville had now succeeded Disraeli and Salisbury, and 
no one, thcmschcs included, knew what our policy really 
was. Mulct in these conditions was naturally most con- 
cerned to avoid the fate of his French colleague, M. dc 
Ring, who was so heavily backing the Nationalists that 
he c\cntu.% broke himself. Indeed, whatever line the 
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one Agency took, the other was likely to take the 

°''“°Have you ever seen a dog and a “ “°the 

(or a walk?” was the description by an Egyph 
condomimim. And it was indeed a ‘=°"’P''“'^ was 
of power on which this itO^tnational gojmment w 
basrf-a balance between the 

the Anglo-French eondomimmn, and 

domiranm and Constantinople, betwee 
French, and between the old native vierelost 

Nationalist movement. Much time and common 

in working out the .compromises 
multiples of these vanous factors. without friction 
thing was done by the Controllers. pressure, 

between themselves or recourse i°™^iended 

secured a large instalment ot land was 

by the Commission of •"'1“'^. J^fei tax octroi, and 
1 taxed and the mouhabah repealed. Po’’’ “■ ® ^he salt 
a score of petty indirect taxes were abolished.^ 
and bnd taxes were refomed. And *e bmue^^^ 
tion was thereby shifted in part f™™ * „ educed 

well-to-do The rate of interest »" ‘he debt w 
from sU per cent, to four per cent . and the rtu^B^ ^ 
eight and a halt millions, of which ^he taxes 

reserved for debt repaynients and charges 
were so carefully collected ‘hat the kurtel. 
lost much of their tmors. ^he rate o^ 
usurers teU by half, and fte ''atuej 'and do^^ 
when we consider that this was y j conclude 

convalescence from complete eoHapee. w ^ 

that this experiment in international govej^_^^^_^^ 

deserve its general eont™porary c 

workable. True everything was sta^ d 

strangled altogether in the struggle to pay B 
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many ol them fraudulent. But the Dual Control •wo^d 
have deserved well of Egypt if it could only have carried 
on until an Egyptian constitutional government had had 
time to organise. Unluckily the Control came into sharp 
collision with the Nationalist movement in its first stage. 

The first movement of the Egyptian people towards 
self-government is represented by the campaigns of 
Mehemet Ah. The second, which we now approach, was 
more pacific but less successful. Possibly because it was 
more popular, and acted not through an autocracy or 
even through an aristocracy, but mainly through the army, ' 
and also because it had to overcome the opposition of 
the Powers, and not that of the Porte. That the move- 
ment never was recognised in Europe as a national 
renascence was due to the two liberal Powers, England 
and France, being preoccupied with their strategic and 
fin ancial interests in Egypt, and to their being persuaded 
p o titical movement was ineconcilable therewith. 
Miscbnce^ion ofthe movemeht^was* also due to its own 
incomplete and unconvincing character. For after fifty 
years of practically independent existence the Egyptians 
were only just beginning to give their nationalism political 
expression And any other expression it never had had 
and has not yet had. Moreover, like all national move- 
ments, that of Egypt derived from different currents of 
opinion, and was divided into different channels of ex- 
pression. And none of these was strong enough by itself 
to wash down the weirs with which vested interests had 
obstructed its course. Finally, the Dual Control had 
removed real grievances that might have raised such a 
head of revolt as would have united all its currents and 
swept all obstacles away. 

The three components of Egyptian nationalism that 
would have had to unite to form a national gc'" 
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were much the same as in other Oriental nations then in 
the making. There was in the first place the mov^ement 
for reform of Islamic ideals and institutions. This na 
always had its centre in Egypt, just as the Wahabite 
movement for a puritan reaction has always been con- 
fined to Arabia Islamic reform was at this time head 
by a remarkable man, Jcma!-ed-Din, ^ 

Afgham His philosophy taughtThaE all'progrcss cari not 
bnlyTic reconciled with, but is revealed in the , 

of Islam Which doctrine was about as welcome to tne 
rulers of Islam as would be to our rulers the doctrine 
Communism is applied Christianity. So as soon as 
intellectual gifts and spiritual power had made him 
leading influence with the young Softas at > 

nople he was exiled, and came to cl Azhar (lo? ; 
There, though a Sunnite of the Hanefite school, he n 
even greater success with the more liberal Malekite 
Shafiite Moslem And as the Po^>t»caJ bearing ol 
philosophy was hostile to the Ottoman Khahfate he w 
not interfered with by Ismail. His following was 
used by Ismail in his last efforts to excite anti-tore 
agitation Consequently, on the accession ot i ewns 
the Dual Control, one of their first acts was the 
“el Afghani ” But his following by then include t ^ 
Sheikh Mohamed Abdu, afterwards Grand Mufti. ^ 
all the active minds of el Azhar and 

inspired the new.national movement wjtnan ts -v ^ 
ArJktCTillorophy.^and Invested it with a ’ 

for Moslem minds Even more material serw nress 
rendered by Sheikh Mohamed Abdu, w o . 
censor, with the aid of British Liberalism, a o 
dom of speech previously imheard of m the 
At least, these Moslem reform>»r. neutralised tne __ 
jictionaiy’TurcopliilTnema. 
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Next in order to the religious reformers came the Con- 
stitutionalists, headed by Sherif Pasha "el Franzawi’ 

(the Frenchman). These saw salvation in the adoption 
of a Western Constitution, wVuch should incorporate as 
far as possible existing Eastern institutions. They did not 
much differ from their colleagues and contemporaries in 
Turkey under Ah Fuad and Midhat. They were mem- 
bers, though a minority, of the "Turkish ’’ ruling class, 
and had therefore to overcome the growing antagonism 
of the native Egyptians to that oligarchy. Moreover, the 
old " Turkish" reactionaries of this class had entered 
into an unholy alliance with the now dominant foreigner. 
This made things very difficult for these constitutionalist 
progressives. They had to fight, on the one side their 
natural associates of the old ruling class, and on the 
other side their natural allies, the representatives of 
Western Liberalism. Besides this, relations between the 
Constitutionalists and the foreign control had been 
falsified from the first by Ismail having called the 
Constitutionalists to power as part of his conflict with 
the foreigner, pother difficulty was that foreign officials 
anx!ou s_to. help the fellaheen w’ere no friends of the 
Chambe^^f _^Notables, which represented merely the 
fulmg^ class. And ForeIgir“nberals^“’"the" Controllers” 
alHOng'them, were more concerned with protecting the 
Egyptian peasantry against that class All these facts 
must be remembered before we condemn off-hand the 
cavalier treatment of the Constitutionalists by the Dual 
Control. 

Tewfik on his accession had kept Sherif, who at once 
submitted to him a draft Conatituhon. This the Khedirc 
rejected, and Sherif thereupon resigned (August 18, 
1878). Tewfik explained that he considered the Constitu- 
tion a mere d^cor de thidtre, and that he intended to 
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return to a personal despotism. His foreign advisers ap* 
proved h,s rejecUon of the Constitution, but drew the 
line at his restoration of despotism. Ho was accordingly 
induced to recognise Ismail’s rescript (August s8, 1878). 
establishing responsible Ministers. He was told to ap- 
point as President of the Council Riaz Pasha, a Moslem 
ot Jewish race belonging to the “Turkish ” party, who 
had the confidenee of the British. The Ministry was a 
Coalition. Headed by Riaz— it included Osman Riftf 
3s War ..i » (fje 


— \\T >r. . °y included Osman kiik; 

3s ar Mmister — a reactionary, who despised 
iigyptjan regimental officers, and also two Constitu- 
lona ist Nationalists, one of whom was Mahmoud Bey 

aami nf ... . _ zLa 


_ - wiie 01 wnom was ivianmouu 

of whom more anon. The Khedive was given the 
nght of presiding over the Council, and the change may 
ne summarised aw reaction to the old triumvirate of, 
K^Hlocr^tic^I^edive, ‘ Turkish'*’ "olfgVrcKy, ‘ah' 3 **^ii[S«* 
controllers. 

But the elimination of the Constitutionalists and of the 

C,hamn<*r ...1^ z;_ i /if 


ru — V '•"“““‘‘nun 01 me t./onstitutionaiists ana oi « 

Chamber resulted in relegating the sole representation 
the national movement to the army And here again we 
nnd an unfortunate misconception by foreign opinion It 
was assumed that the nationalist activities 'Of the army 
that now ensued were the same in cause and in character 
as the military mutiny previously excited by Ismail. Thus 
the mobbing of Nubar and WilsOn is generally referred 
to as the First Mutiny and the military actions under 
Arab! at Khasr-el-Nil and at Abdin as siond and Third 
Mutmies. But the second two were quite distinct from 
first. The disorders in 1878 were made by Turco- 
Circassian officers of the old military caste for pay 
privilege. They were really the last of the old mutinies 
of mercenaries common in the days of Mehemet Ali- 
The demonstrations under Arabi were orderly political 
operations with popular support. They were performed 


of 
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by native Egyptian regiments led by native Egyptian 
Colonels in alliance with the Constitutionalists. And the 
army, it must be remembered, was the only repre- 
sentation allowed to the native fellaheen, who provided 
not only the ranks but the regimental officers of 
these “Egyptian” regiments. There were, no doubt, 
grievances involved. Under Said the colonelcies had 
been open to Egyptians, but Ismail had promoted only 
Circassians, SjTians, and Arabs, as 'being more showy. 

The general officers had always been Turks. Thus the 
Egyptian regimental officers found themselves relegated 
with their rank and file to working as navvies on canals 
and roads. Or if they had to fight, found their lives 
thrown away, as in Abyssinia, by the bad strategy and 
stafhvork of the palace protdg^s. And the accession of 
Tewfik brought no redress but only reductions of pay and 
promotion to pay the formgn control and the foreign 
creditors. 

Of the three fellah Colonels of the Egyptian regi- 
ments one soon became conspicuous, not so much by his 
ability as by bebg a tj-pical fellah. This was Ahmed Bey L~ 
Arabi, the son of a village sheikh, a student of el Aahar 
and an A.D.C. under Said. Simple and slow, but with 
a shrewd eye for essentials — impressive from his bigness 
and benevolence and a sincere speaker of the religious 
rhetorical class — a fellah who could overcome the 
temperament and tradition of his race enough to 
take action against authority — Arabi had all the mak- 
ings of a Garibaldi, except the military eye and experi- 
ence. He and hU colleagues had been opposed to Ismail 
and to the “ Turkish ” ruling class, and they were at no 
time anti-Christian or anti-foreign. Their real sanction 
and support was not so much from the soldiers they 
commanded as from their owm class mates, the village 
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sheikhs. These sheikhs, often petty tyrants thcmselv’cs, 
could ensure the Colonels* popular support for a cam- 
paign against the tyranny of the “Turkish” Khedive 
and of the Frankish creditor. 

We have, then, in these three factions all the elements 
of a mtional party not as yet properly fused. All these 
three elements were acting independently in their own 
interest. Thus, the exile of the Islamic “cl Afghani' 
provoked no protest from the Constitutionalists ; and the 
dismissal of the constitutional “el Franzawi” aroused 
no agitation in the army. But the elimination both of 
the religious and political elements concentrated the 
nationalist energies in the army, and it was not long 
I before both pamphlets and petitions were circulating 
j among the Egyptian regiments, making appeals both 
* to Moslem fanaticism and to modem constitutionalism. 

The first appearance of the army in politics wasi 
however, reasonable enough, and even received the 
approval of the foreign consuls. A petition for redress 
of grievances as to pay and promotion was presented by 
the fellah officers (May 20, 1880). The French Agent, 
M. de Ring, patronised the petitioners, and the Khedive 
opened communication with them through a 
A.D.C., Ali Bey Fehmy. They were also advised and 
assisted by the two constitutional Ministers. The next 
move was a demand for the dismissal of Osman Rifki 
the Turk, courageously presented to Riaz in person by 
the two Colonels Arabi and Abd-el-Aal. It was as great 
a marvel as though two sheep had suggested a change 
of butchers. "Your petition is muhlik — a hanging matter 
— are you going to change the Government?’’ buJnea 
the enraged old Turk. " Is Egypt, then, a woman who 
has borne but eight sons?” retorted Arabi, alluding to 
the eight Ministers (January 15, 1881). 
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The Khedive thereupon called a Council of Ministers, 
to which the Controllers were not summoned, and it was 
decided to arrest the fellah Colonels They were sum- 
moned to the Kasr-el-Nil Palace, and on arrival were 
disarmed by Osman Rifki and his following of Circassian 
officers (February 3, 1881). El Franzawi and the Con- 
stitutionalists bad been as easily despatched as was el 
Afghani and the Islamists. It was no doubt now in- 
tended that the Colonels should be exiled to the top of 
the Nile or to the bottom. But they had been warned, 
and had arranged a rescue by one of the fellah regiments. 
These jolly fellows burst in on the court-martial, upset 
them ofi their chairs, emptied the inkpots on their heads, 
and chased them with roars of laughter out of the 
windows. It looked as though Turkish prestige had 
lost its power. Arabl became a national hero and Osman 
Rifki retired. Riaz would have had to go, too, but for 
British support. M. dc Ring, who had supported the 
Colonels, was recalled, but Malet took up their grievances 
and got concessions to their demands. While their con- 
stitutionalist protector in the Ministry, Mahmoud Bey 
Sami, became Minister of War. 

This Kasr-el-Nfl incident not only made the fellah 
Colonels and their regiments the spokesmen and spear- 
head of the national movement, but decided the time- 
sen'ing Tewfik to give it his secret support. The rela- 
tions ^tween Arabl, Mahmoud Sami, and Tewfik can 
at this time be compared to those of Garibaldi, Cavour, 
and Victor Emmanuel. The demands of the army also 
assumed a mitional character The Colonels called for 
rm rntrease oi cfiect’ives to the luh eighteen thousand 
allmscd. To this they added a demand for a Constitu- 
tion, nhich probably they chiefly valued as a protection 
for thcmseUcs. Finally, they appended a programme 
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of rcfonns such as were subsequently realised, including 
abolition of the coni^e, restrictions on usury, regulation 
of water rights, etc. Which programme was the work 
of Mahmoud Bey Sami cl Baroudi, so called after his 
powder-mills. He was a typical Georgian Mameluke, 
with all the artistic, literary, and political talents of his 
race. He had scr\‘ed Ismail in somewhat dubious 
capacities, and bad been implicated in the murder of 
the Mufettish. But his political ability and knowledge 
of foreign affairs were invaluable to the Nationalists, and 
his official capacity as Minister enabled him to warn the 
Colonels of intrigues against their lives 

Though the Colonels had temporarily made peace 
with the Khedive, yet they did not trust him "There 
was no doubt, in the mind of Arabi, that he was to be 
murdered," writes Sir E. Malct {Modem Egypi, 
p 183). Any doubts that he might have had were re- 
moved when Tewfik, instead of taking the obvious course 
of restoring Sherif and the Constitutionalists to power, 
suddenly replaced Mahmoud Sami as Minister of War 
by Daoud Pasha Yeghen, the Khedive's brother-in-law 
and a reactionary Circassian of the most violent type 
This happened, moreover, when the foreign protectors 
of the Colonel were absent, de Ring having been re- 
called and Malet being on leave So when Arabi and 
Abd-el-Aal were ordered to remove their regiments from 
Cairo they believed their hour was come What there- 
after passed through go-betweens is obscure, but 
eventually the Colonels marched their regiments to the 
Abdin Palace (September 10, i88r), sendinga message 
to Tewfrk to them there, as they did not want to 
go to his residence "so as not to frighten the ladies." 

The account most generally followed of the dramatic 
scene in the court of the Abdin Palace is that of Colvin 
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He was sent for by the Khedive, and accompanied 
Tewfik into the hollow square of the insurgent regi- 
ments. His report of the leading part he played brought 
him much kudos ; but he knew no Arabic and the talking 
was done by Cookson, the British Consul. Colvin did, 
however, do his best to induce the Khedive to arrest 
or even shoot Arahi. His version suggests that the 
Khedive showed cowardice, though to us it seems more 
like common sense. Col^ reports: “I said to the 
Viceroy, * Now is your moment.’ He replied : ‘ We are 
between four fires.’ 1 said, ‘Have courage.' He said, 
*We shall all be killed.’ ” This represents the Khedive 
and the crisis as seen by a “boy of the bulldog breed,” 
But Arabi gives a picture that seems more true to life 
in his account ; “ If the Khedive had shot me the guns 
would have fired on him, and there would have been 
bad work. But he was quite well pleased with what 
passed." And it seems quite possible that the whole 
programme was prearranged— -that the Khedive, having 
realised the strength of army nationalism, had, for the 
time, gone over to it, and had only brought Colvin to 
bear witness that he was under jorce majeure. Indeed, 
when we read that the troops which were to have 
ambushed the mutineers from the Palace windows were 
those same guards under Ali Fehmy that had rescued 
the Colonels from Osman Rifky, we must suspect that 
the Khedive was in the plot. The account given by 
Arabi, who was truthful, suggests throughout a con- 
certed comedy, played with a ruler capable of turning 
it into a Wat Tyler tragedy. He writes: "We knew 
that the Khedive was with us He wished to rid him- 
self of Riaz. . . . His contact with us was through Ali 
Fehmy, who had brought us this message from him : 
‘You three are soldiers, with me you make four.’" 
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Arabi then continues “ You ask me was he sincere ^ 
He nc\er was sincere ’* Arabi’s account of the scene is 
characteristic ' ' The Khedive called on me to dis- 

mount, and I dismounted He called on me to put up 
my snord, and I put up my sword But my friends the 
officers then came up to prevent treachery, and some 
got between him and the Palace And when I had made 
my three demands to the Khedive, he said ' I am 
Khedive, and my will is law ’ I replied ‘ We are no 
slaves, and cannot be willed away ’ He said no more, 
but went into the Palace ' Probably this repartee was 
not according to programme But all ended well “The 
same evening the Khedive sent for me, and I went to 
the Ismailia Palace and thanked him for agreeing to ouJ" 
requests But he said only ‘ That is enough Go now 
and garrison Abdm Palace But don t let the band 
play ' “ But no one could stop the band playing when 
it became known that the Khedive had convoked the 
Chamber of Notables, and had recalled Shenf '®1 
Franzawi ’ ' to prepare a Constitution There ensued 
such a 3oy-feast and general fraternisation, as has always 
celebrated the birth of a free nation Feuds and factions 
for the moment disappeared Shenf took office to 
oblige the Controllers and Colvin The Notables joined 
with the army m supporting the new Ministry The 
Colonds promised to bo coastitutions} — having i^rst 
secured Mahmoud Sami as Mmister of War and an 
increase of the army to eighteen thousand Egypt 
seemed to have entered a new era 

This Shenf Ministry (September 14 i88r) offered 
one more opportunity for a concordat between the 
European control and constitutional Egypt The oppo^“ 
tunity was lost for two reasons The Khedive by his 
treachery forced Arabi and the army to further action, 
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and the foreign Controllers failed to work with the Con- 
stitutional Nationalists. Colvin and Malet, if left to them- 
selves, could have done so. For Colvin, Anglo-Indian 
autocrat as he was, had by now leamt what the move- 
ment meant. In a memorandum written at this time, he 
says: “The Liberal movement should be in no wise 
discouraged. Though, in its origin anti-Turk, it is in 
itself an Egyptian national movement.” He had also 
been won by Arabi’s simplicity and sincerity. He re- 
ports of an interview: “Arabi, who spoke with great 
moderation, calmness, and conciliation, is sincere and 
resolute, but not a practical man.” But the general 
foreign attitude towards the Constitutionalists is ex- 
pressed by Cromer, then absent from Egypt. “There 
were two parties in opposition to the Khedive — h 
mutinous army half mad with fear of punishment, and 


a party the oSspring of Ismail’s dalliance with constitu- 
tionalism, with vague national aspirations. . . . The 
mam thing was to prevent amalgamation” {Modem 
'Egypt, p. i88). And not long after (July 27, 1882) 
Mr. Gladstone, defending military intervention, could go 
so far as to assert ; “ It has been charitably believed, 
even in this country, that the military party was the 
popular party, and was strugglmg for the liberties of 
Egypt. There is not the smallest rag or shred of 
evidence to support that contention ” Thus between 
the devil of Kh^ivial intrigue and the deep sea of Glad- 
stonian ignorance, the Constitutionalists had little chance 
of escaping shipwteck.vt 

Tewfik, anxious to’tid himself as quickly of Sherif 
and the Egyptian reformers as he had got nd of Riaz 
and the “Turkish” reactionaries , had telegraphed to 
the Sultan for twenty battalions of Turkish troons 
Aiabi, learning this also, petitioned for Ottoman mtaven- 
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tion, with a view to getting rid of Tewfi^. Both assumed 
that the British and French would support an assertion 
of Ottoman suzerainty. But the policy of both the 
British and French Governments in the meantime had 
changed. The French were in difficulties wth Tunis, 
and feared lest the Egyptian Nationalist movement might 
still further embarrass them there if supported by Otto- 
man Pan-Islamism. The British general election had 
just returned a large Liberal majority, elected on anti- 
Turkish propaganda. So Sherif was assured that Great 
Britain ‘ ‘ would avert from Egypt an occupation by an 
Ottoman army.” And the Sultan was instructed to do 
nothing. He none the less sent a mission under Ali 
Nizami to intrigue with Arabi against Tewfik in the 
interests of the Ottoman Khedival candidate, Prince 
Halim This the British and French countered by send- 
ing cruisers to Alexandria ”as a refuge for foreigners ” 
{Egypt, No. 3, i88a, p. 38). Thereupon by arrange- 
ment the Ottoman Mission withdrew from Egypt, the 
Egyptian regiments withdrew from Cairo, and the foreign 
cruisers withdrew from Alexandria. The more offensive 
organs, both of the Pan-Islamic and of the anti-Moslem 
Press, were suppressed under a new Press Law And 
the Egyptian Constitutionalist-Nationalists had for the 
moment a clear course. 

, As the foreign control persisted in regarding the 
Khedive as the sole governmental authority, the success 
of the Constitutionalists depended on the Khedive keep- 
ing the confidence of the Colonels so as to prevent them 
from predominating politically. But the Khedive and the 
Colonels were soon at daggers drawn. Throughout the 
wnter (1881-1882) Arabi asserted his authority more and 
more over appointments and in administration. At last, 
so as to bring him under political control, he was made' 
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Under-Secretary of War. The demand for an increase in 
the army* which meant almost doubling the army 
estimates, also brought the Colonels into conflict with 
the foreign Controllers* who eventually granted two- 
thirds of the amount asked for. 

This collision between the Colonels and the foreign 
control was aggravated by a conflict between the Con- 
trollers and the Constitutionalists. The Chamber of 
Notables had met (December 26, 1881) to vote the 
new Constitution. The Constitutionalists claimed for the 
Chamber the right of voting that half of the Budget that 
was concerned with revenues not affected by the debt. 
The Controllers claimed the right to control the whole 
Budget without reference to the Chamber. This has, 
indeed, been the crux in all States under foreign financial 
control, and is the criterion between foreign administra- 
tion and autonomy. It could have been compromised 
for the time by giving the Chamber a consultative voice, 
as the British suggested. The British officials were 
sensibly working for such a settlement. And Colvin, ir 


a memorandum of this date (Modern Egypt, p. 221), 
lays down principles for a “partnership of three” tha1 
would have avoided all subsequent troubles. But,' un 
fortunately, the French were at this time working for i 
conflict, and not for a compromise. 

Gambetta had come to power (November 15, 1881) 
with a policy of pushing French imperialism in North 
Africa and of extending the occupation of Tunis to 
Egypt. Gladstone and his Liberals were bound to 
acceptance of French policy by the agreements of the 
Congress of Berlin, and were themselves averse from 
active intervention in Egypt. So the French, who were 
^eady prepanng a mysterious military expedition at 
Toulon, now drafted a Joint Note that was intended to 
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initiate intervention. This draft was accepted by Dilke, 
our Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, who was then 
negotiaffng a commercial treaty in Paris, and was forced 
by him on Granville and on Gladstone. Their adhesion 
to this threat of intervention, which was repugnant in 
every respect to the principles of their foreign policy, 
can certainly best be explained by their anxiety to score 
off the Protectionist Conservatives through getting a 
favourable commercial treaty with France on Free 
Trade lines But in -wew of the official denial of any 
connection between the French Commercial Treaty and 
the Egyptian Joint Note, we can only assume that the 
Note was sent because Gladstone was too busy and 
Granville too lazy to stop it. 

Gambetta's Note was, indeed, well calculated to 
create a crisis. It stated that : “ Recent circumstances, 
especially the meeting of the Chamber of Notables," had 
caused the two Governments to exchange views. That, 
as a result, they ' ‘ consider the maintenance of the 
Khedive on the throne . . as alone able to guarantee 
the order and prosperity of Egypt," and that they will 
' * guard by their united efforts against all cause of com- 
plication, internal or external, which might menace the 
established order in Egypt." What Gamhetta meant by 
that everybody knew. What Gladstone meant no one 
could guess. And in vain did Lord Granville add a rider 
to the Note that: "Her Majesty's Government must 
not be considered as committing themselves thereby to 
any particular mode of action." In vain did Malet ex- 
plain that the " cause of complication ” was really Abdul 
Hamid and not Arabi. In vain did Blunt, Gregory, and 
tAVjta BiViis’n y&‘avm tA iVte HsiVwntAvsls pitAtaA. 
Gladstonian Liberals would never try to conquer Egypt- 
For were not those Liberals at the moment coercing 
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Ireland ? Were not their French allies at the moment 
conquering Tunis ? What was the objective of the 
Toulon expedition? “Let them come>“ said Arabi. 

“ Every man and child in Egypt will fight them.“ And 
thereafter the army became the only hope of Egyptian 
Nationalists, and Arab! became “ el Wahid ’’ (the Only 
One) , 

The Joint Note ended all possibility of a constitutional 
settlement. Colvin’s view, as expressed by John Morley 
{Fortnightly, July, 1882), was “ That it was mischievous 
in the highest degree. The Khedive was encouraged in 
his opposition to the Chamber. The military or popular 
party was alarmed. The Sultan was irritated. The other 
European Powers made uneasy. Every element of dis- 
turbance was aroused to activity.” Mr. Blunt, who tried 
to reconcile Arabi to its terms, found that the Nation- 
alists had been inetnevably alienated (Secret History, 
p. 190). Lord Cromer writes : “ From the moment the 
Joint Note was issued, intervention became an almost 
unavoidable necessity” {Modern Fgypi, p. 285). Un- 
avoidable perhaps ; but it was never in any respect 
necessary. 

The first result of the Note was that the militarist 
Nationalists stiffened the Chamber to insisting on its full 
claim to budgetary control The British were prepared 
to concede this, and pressed the French to do so (Janu- 
ary 25, 1882). Garahetta refused, and eventually a Joint 
Note was presented claiming that the Chamber could 
not vote on the Budget without infringing the decrees 
establishing control. This Note went on to propose 
negotiations ; but the Chamber, holding that Sherif had 
been unduly diplomatic, made the Khedive dismiss him 
and appoint Mahmoud Saim Premier, with Arabi as 
Minister of War. All the other Ministers were Nation- 
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alists except Mustnpha Tchmy at Foreign Affairs. The 
new Constitution was then introduced (for text see 
Blunt’s Secret History) . 

The throwing o\cr of Shcrif by the radical Nationalists 
was a grave blunder. It was in no way compensated by 
a stroke of luck when Gambetta left office and was re- 
placed by dc Frcycinct, a non-interventionist. For any 
advantage in this for Egypt was counterbalanced by an 
even more startling change in British policy. Thereafter 
wo find the British Liberals fighting a losing battle 
against the growing pressure for Bntish intervention. 
They opened negotiations as to the new Constitution, 
but now' no longer got any encouragement from their 
representatives in Egypt. Colvin WTOtc : "Until civil 
authority is restored and the military despotism destroyed, 
discussion of the organic law seems useless. ’ ’ Cookson 
reported : " The pretended aspirations for legality and 
constitutional liberty hate ended in substituting the 
indisputable will of the army for all legal authority.” 
Malet considered that the control existed only in name. 

It was the same chorus in a new' note as when the Pal- 
merstonian Foreign Office had decided on intervening 
against Mehemet Ah Granville told Blunt (March lo) 
that as the Chamber would not give up their claim to vote 
the Budget ‘ ‘ it must end by their being put down by 
force " Mediating proposals that Granville subsequently 
made, under Liberal pressure, for the despatch of dual 
commissioners were ridiculed by his subordinates. A 
section of the Cabinet, the Foreign Office, and the local 
officials henceforth worked energetically for a British 
intervention. The London Press began a regular 
heizc against Arab!, whom it painted as a blood- 
thirsty mutineer and a treacherous fanatic. 

The main accusation against Arabi was that he was 
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preparing an Indian mutiny and a British massacre. 
Evidence for this was seen in his raising fresh battalions 
in preparation for national resistance against inter\Tntion. 
While his severe suppression of a rather shadowy plot 
among the Circassian officers of the army, due, no doubt, 
to his determination to eliminate non-Egyptian 
elements, was made the ground for a regular ‘ ‘atrocity 
campaign. Moreover, when the Khedive and Malet very 
properly insisted on the penalties being mitigated, the 
Nationalists interpreted their mteiwention as evidence of 
their complicity in the plot (May 9). The Nationalists 
thereafter decided to work for the deposition of the 
Khedive and for alliance with the Sultan. The Chamber 
was convoked without the Khedive's authority, and a very 
confused crisis ensued. Some of the more pacifist and 
progressive notables, under Sultan Pasha, President of 
the Chamber, now followed Sherif into opposition to 
militant nationalism, which secession, subsequently 
bitterly regretted by its leaders, was represented abroad 
as a complete breach between Constitutionalists and 
militarists. Finally, the fears of a massacre in the foreign 
colonies and the Christian communities, always easily 
excited in the East, became acute in view of an agitarion 
headed by the local Sheikh-ul-Islam and by an incendiary 
orator, Nadim. 

The British Government, now renouncing all further 
efforts at reconciliation with the Nationalists, began dis- 
cussion with the French as to what form intervention 
should take. The line of least resistance between the 
personal oppoarion. to ^ Gladstorre and 

Bright and the pressure for it among their colleagues 
and in the country, led to an attempt to organise an 
Ottoman Intervention under international sanction. The 
French disliked any action at all, but agreed (May 21) 
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to the despatch of a joint naval squadron for the protection 
of foreigners 'with a view to subsequent Turkish military 
action. But this did not suit the Sultan, who 6ouId not 
act as policeman for the Christian Powers against what 
had become a Pan-Islamic movement. He was more- 
over, through an agent, Essad Pasha, already in treaty 
with Arab!. The British and French warships duly arrived 
(May 20), but such naval demonstrations, however 
effective against weak Governments, merely inflame 
popular movements. Arabi called out the redtfs (reserv- 
ists) and began raising batteries at Alexandria (June 3). 
Thereupon an attempt was made to impose terms on the 
Nationalists under threat of the warships. An ultimatum 
was sent to the President of the Council (May 33) 
mandmg the demission of the Ministry and the deporta- 
tion of the three Colonels. The Ministry resigned, but 
in doing so denounced Tewfik for subservience to foreign 
Powers and of the Sultan's firman. Tewfik, who had 
wanted to take refuge in Alexandria under the guns of 
the fleet, but had failed to get away, was then forced 
to reinstate Arabi and the Ministry, in response to 
petitions from the Ulema, Notables, and ^leading 
Christians, and imder menace of a rising in Cairo. None 
the less, his deposition was now openly discussed. 

The result of our " ultimatum ” had thus been to make 
Arabi ruler of Egypt and Tewfik his hostage It also 
gave the Nationalist movement an even more Moslem and 
militarist tendency. Business ivas at a standstill. There 
■W'as an exodus of foreigners and Christians. Malet re- 
ported (May 31) : ‘‘A collision might at any moment 
occur ’o^een Viodiem ani C.Vms'nan ” TVie 
had, in fact, themselves created the militarism that they 
now felt themselves compelled to crush. 

The obvious and, dijJomatically speaking, least 
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objectionable weapon with which the Powers could crush 
the Egyptian Nationalist forces was an Ottoman army. 
The British wanted such Ottoman intervention for the 
suppression of Arabi and the restoration of foreign 
authority. But Arabi wanted it also for the deposition of 
Tewfik and for resistance to foreign control Gladstone 
very properly would only allow a Turkish force if it were 
clearly under foreign control While the Sultan would 
only intervene as Khalif and Commander of the Faithful, 
and could not do so as a gendarme of the ghiaours. 
Abdul Hamid accordingly arrived at a characteristic 
compromise by sending a mission composed of Dervish 
Pasha, who was notorious for his cruelty to rebellious 
rayahs, and of Sheikh Ahmed Essad, a Pan-lslamic 
propagandist. Dervish was accredited to Tewfik and the 
Turkish ruling class The Sheikh had been already closely 
associated with the Colonels and Egyptians. Both had 
independent cipher communication with the Sultan. 
Dervish was instructed to support Tewfik, arrest Arabi, 
abolish the Chamber, and call for troops if necessary. 
Essad was to act with Arabi and assure the Chamber that 
the Sultan would respect Egyptian autonomy and refuse 
armed intervention For which duplicity “Abdul the 
Damned" has been very generally condemned Authors 
like Lord Cromer argue that he thereby lost the last 
chance of rcco\cring Egypt for the Empire that a strong 
and straightforward intervention would have secured. 
But Abdul was between the devil of a Pan-lslamic 
djehad and the deep sea of British sea-power. It 
would have been fatal for him to commit himself to the 
deep sea, but the devil was not unfamiliar 

This Eg>'ptian crisis offers us a very interesting 
example of how an impcnalist impulse can change 
abnipUy the whole tone and tendency of the foreign 
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policy of a British party Thus we find even the Liberal 
Press, and that, too, while the thunders of the Midlothian 
campaign still reverberated, welcoming the despatch of 
Dervish to Egypt with such war-whoops as that the 
‘ ' revolution m Egypt has found its master ” in a man 
“as capable of ordering a massacre of the Mamelukes 
as wa^ Mehemet Ah,” and who “would succeed with 
Arabi as he had succeeded with Lazes and Albanians,” 
whom, be it observed, he had half exterminated (John 
Morley, Pall Mall Gazette, June 15, 1882) But 
Dervish, who was old, had been impressed and mtimi- 
dated by the Alexandria deputations and demonstrations 
with their shouts of “ Up the Sultan,” “ Down with the 
Ultimatum,” “Away with the Fleet,” “No foreign 
troops ” He did not venture to do more than try to 
persuade Arabi to go to Constantinople, an invitation to 
walk into the spider s parlour that was politely declined 
Moreover, his authority disappeared altogether on the 
outbreak of a serious not in Alexandna the day after his 
interview with Arabi and Mahmoud Sami (June lo, 1882) 

In this Alexandria noting fifty Christians were killed, 
including a British naval officer , the Bntish Consul, 
Cookson, was seriously injured , the Italian and Greek 
Consuls were grossly maltreated It had long been 
anticipated, and was accepted by Bntish officials, as 
proving that all Egypt was m a state of anarchy Arabi 
was at the time condemned as criminally responsible for 
it, and IS still considered by bistonans as indirectly im- 
plicated And this, although Arabi’s regulars restored 
order and the indictment of Arabi for complicity was 
dropped at his trial On the other hand, the counter 
accusation that the Khedive was mvoh ed has never been 
satisfactorily disproved, and the evidence of Tewfik's 
complicity with Omar Lutfy is very damaging (Blunt, 
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Secret History, pp. 497 “ 534 )* 'The culprit is now known 
to have been Omar Lut!y, a Circassian who was Governor 
of Alexandria. He had been offered by the Khedive 
Arabi’s place as Secretary of War just before the 
ultimatum, a post which he later obtained and lost (May, 
1883) when the case against him was published by Lord 
Randolph Churchill. Certain it is that the riot could 
serve neither Abdul Hamid nor Arabi ; but could, and 
did, save Tewfik, whose only hope now lay in immediate 
foreign intervention. 

Arabi and his advisers had not recognised that their 
series of sensational successes over European diplomacy 
was forcing the British to armed action. They believed 
that Gladstone and Bright would be able to uphold their 
political principles m spite of interventionist influences 
in the Liberal Government, and that British financial 
interests would prevent a war which, they were ingenuous 
enough to believe, would, under international law, cancel 
foreign pecuniary claims over Egypt. They could not, 
however, fail to realise that the Alexandria riots had 
created a crisis that called for concessions. So a peace 
was patched up with Tewfik ; and Mahmoud Sami, as 
Secretary of War, gave way to Raghib, an anti-militarist. 
Meantime, the Powers in the Conference at Constanti- 
nople were making a last effort to arrange armed action 
by the Sultan. This Conference met (June 23), and 
c\cntually (July 6) invited the Sultan to send troops. 

But at Alexandria matters had come to that point at 
vhich guns go off by themselves. Arabi’s W’ork on the 
batteries had been stopped by the Sultan. It was again 
resumed, the Alexandria garrison was reinforced, and the 
Nationalists called a lev^c cn masse. The British admiral, 
Sir Beauchamp ScjTnour, was then ordered “to destroy 
the earthworks and silence the batteries if they opened 
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fire,” arf equivocal instruction i^hich the French refused 
to send to their squadron. Seymour demanded that all 
uork be stopped (July though at the moment none was 
being done. Three days later, on information that work 
was being resumed, the Admiral notified the Consuls that 
he would open fire in twenty-four hours unless all the 
forts were surrendered. The Powers and the Porte were 
informed, and the Sultan begged for more time to con- 
sider his action, which was refused. At 7 a.m. on 
July ii I fire was opened, and by 5 30 p.m. the forts 
were practically destroyed. The Egyptian troops then 
retired, leaving Alexandria in flames to be looted by the 
mob, during which disorders several Europeans were 
murdered. Thereafter (J“^y *3 ^nd 14) British marines 
were landed and order was restored Arabi was later 
charged with having fired the town to cover his retreat, 
and for this the commander of the rear guard, Suleiman 
Pasha Sami, was hanged. But there was evidence that 
the fire began with Seymour's shells and was spread by 
the mob, which included disbanded soldiers. There 
seems also to be little in the other charge that the 
Egyptian troops escaped by misuse of the white flag, for 
there was no desire to prevent their withdrawal, and the 
white flag had been the requwed signal for surrender of 
the forts. 

Sir Beauchamp Seymour’s guns shattered more im- 
portant structures than the ancient stone forts of 
Mehemet Ali The bombardment almost shook down the 
Bntish Government Bnght resigned, and Gladstone 
was forced by Chamberlain and Hartington to abandon 
his pacifist principles ^ as usual covering his change of 
direction with a smoke-screen of verbiage He assured 
Parliament, for example, that England was not engaging 
in war with Egypt, but in ‘*the operations of war,” a 
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distinction that relieved the minds ol Egypt's creditors 
and removed any risk oi international complications. 

But had he, as Premier, resigned and gone into Opposi- 
tion, there would have been no further operations of 
war.” For the bombardment had allayed the superficial 
irritation against Egypt excited by the Press and had 
aroused sounder instincts. The English people had begun 
to realise that in the interests of moneylenders they were 
forcing a petty people of peaceable peasants to fight for 
very reasonable rights. Which feeling could, however, 
find no expression with Gladstone preaching a crusade 
against anti-Christian anarchy. So when he called for 
/,a, 500,000 — ‘'to convert the state of Egypt from 
anarchy and conflict to peace and order” — and 
announced that — “failing the co-operation of Europe, 
this great work will be undertaken by the single power of 
England ” — Parliament supported such a comforting com- 
bination of Palmerston and Pecksniff by a majority of two 1 
hundred and seventy-five to nineteen So fifteen thousand 
men sailed from England a nd five thous a nd from India, 
under command of Sir Garnet Wolseley, "whose mstnm- 
tlons were “ to suppress a military revolt in Egypt.” 

The policy of de Freycinet, that France should associate 
herself in armed action with England in a secondary r 61 e, 
satisfied nobody in France Bismarck, with Austria in 
tow, anxious to divide Great Britain and France over 
Egypt, on the one hand encouraged us in independent 
intervention ; and on the other hand took such diplomatic 
action in Paris as to cause a panic there that he was 
trying to Involve French nviUtary resources in an African 
adventure. Clemenceau denounced this danger, and, on 
the proposal that France should occupy the northern 
hank of the Canal and Great Britain the southern (where 
of course, all the fighting would be), the French Govern^ 
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mont defeated by four hundred and sixteen to 
seventy-five (July ag, 1883). The new Government 
accepted this as a definite decision against any French 
J intervention. Meantime, Italy was so far conciliated by 
an invitation to co-operate that was notoriously impossible 
of acceptance as to suggest to the Constantinople Con- 
ference that Great Britain be given a * ' man^tc ** in 
Egypt — the first appearance of this tcnn~tn Egyptian 
affairs (hfackcnzic Wallace, Egypt, 1883, p. 373)- 

As for Turkey, the bombardment had forced the Sultan 
to be represented on the Conference, but had not made 
it easier for him to send Ottoman troops. His long 
negotiations with our Ambassador, Lord Dufferin, turned 
on two points. The British required him to proclaim 
Arab) a rebel and to proceed only as regulated by a 
military con\cntlon with Great Britain. He, however, 
desired to disembark his troops at Alexandria so that they 
should garrison it instead of the British. Without the first 
we obviously could not let loose Turks on Egypt. With- 
out the second he could not appear there as the Liberator 
of the Faithful from the infidel Which negotiations con- 
tinued revolving In their Oriental orbits, raising as they 
went all manner of side issues, among which a ship load 
of mules from Smyrna assumed prominence, until the 
Conference, disregarding Turkish protests, adjourned in- 
definitely, and events in Egypt were left to take their » 
course. 

In Egypt the bombardment had blown away all the 
bridges that had kept communications open between the 
conflicting camps. The proof of oveiwhelming military 
superiority given by the destruction of the forts had had 
its political effect Up till then both the Khedive and 
Dervish had associated themselves with the Council’s 
decision to reject Seymour’s ultimatum ; and in the sub- 
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sequent resistance to the British, Arabi had been acting 
under the Khedive’s authority. Tewfik had even refused 
to take refuge in the fleet when warned (July 6) of the 
impending bombardment. But when, from his roof at 
Ramieh, he had seen weighty reasons for believing that 
the British meant business, he bribed his guards to take 
him by train to Alexandria instead of, as arranged by 
Arab!, to Cairo. There, in the Ras-el-Tin Palace, where 
Mehemet Ali had been bullied by Napier, he waited, under 
guard of British marines, the final defeat of his subjects. 
Dervish returned to Constantinople, where he was put 
under arrest, while Sherif, Sultan, and other pacific 
Constitutionalists joined Tewfik under protection of the 
British. A triple treason that greatly weakened the 
Egyptian cause, for the army could no longer claim to 
be fighting either a djehad for the Khalif and the Khedive 
or a war for a national Constitution. No doubt, in strict 
Islamic doctrine, the Khalif and the Khedive, by taking 
sides with the infidel, had divested themselves of all 
authority over the Faithful. But the fact remained that 
both had proclaimed the Nationalists to be rebels and 
mutineers, which exposed them to treatment as such not 
only by foreign armies, but by fellow Moslems. We have 
since seen the Turkish Nationalists defy a similar denun- 
ciation by Sultan and Khahf with a sublime contempt and 
complete success. But Egyptians are not Turks, and the 
prestige both of British arms and of the Khahf’s authority 
was greater before than it was after the Great War. Nor 
was the defection of the Constitutional leaders any less 
injurious in that it reduced the Nationalists to a mere 
military faction. Others, who did not opeidy desert to 
the enemy, only remained at Cairo the better to betray 
the Nationalist cause. For Tewfik and his associates 
could command not only the backing of foreign steel, but 
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that of foreign gold. It does not increase our respect for 
Tewfik’s clique that the bribes they now freely distributed 
in Cairo were many of them subsequently found to be 
false coin. But it is this corruption of political and 
military leaders that largely accounts for the complete 
collapse of the Nationalist cause. 

British intervention tn general, and the military invasion 
in particular, was then, and still is, generally accepted as 
having been a necessary action against Egyptian 
anarchy. The wildest atrocity stories appeared in the 
Press, and have since been repeated ; but there is very 
little evidence of any disorder, and what there was is 
i suspect of having been deliberately fomented as an exc tise 
I for int e r\*ention .~l'hu^ In the t w 'Bays^ following the 
'Hombardment of Alexandria, there were disorders in three 
neighbouring villages, in which altogether about a 
hundred Christians were killed. ‘ These excesses were 
due to enraged refugees from Alexandria, encouraged by 
Mudirs, who had been tampered with by the KhedivaK 
faction. But the riots were sharply repressed, and there 
was no recurrence during the remaining two months of 
the Nationalist regime. Europeans in Cairo were pro* 
tected and sent to Port Said under escort if they wshed. 
The machinery of administration and justice worked as 
usual, and the Treasury accounts were found to be m 
order and without defalcation when they were later taken 
over. The Government w'as carried on by a General 
Council of religious and civil dignitaries and by a Com- 
mittee of Defence under Yakoub Pasha Sami. Arabi re- ‘ 
mained the popular head of the movement ; but did as 
little then towards organising defence as he did later 

^ At Tanta about seventy were killed — mostly Greeks and 
Syrians. At Mehallet eight Italians At Damanhur /ouxleen 
Christians and a Jew 
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in directing it. Private pcayer and public receptions 
occupied his time. 

Meantime the army was covering Cairo in a very 
strong position prepared by Mustapha Fehmy, the engi- 
neer, at Kafr-Dawar. A force of several thousand British - 
advancing from Alexandria under General Allison was 
repulsed, and the army’s morale was thereby restored. 
But no proper preparation was made against the arrival 
of the main force under Wolseley, which would allow the 
British to invade Egypt from whichever point they chose. 
Arabi had been warned that the British would enter the 
Canal and turn the flank of his position, and Mustapha 
Fehmy had laid out defensive works at Tel-el-Kebir, but 
little was done to them. For Arabi had not realised that 
the day of diplomatising was over. He was relying on 
the French not to let the Canal be used by the British. 
And de Lesseps, in order to prevent Arabi from damaging 
the Canal, had promised that France would maintain its 
neutrality. The Egyptian army engineers, aware of the 
danger, had pressed on all the preparations for obstruct- 
ing the Canal ; but Arabi refused his permission until too 
late. The same evening that his colleagues at last got 
the order out of him, Wolseley was steaming through the' 
Canal to disembark at Ismailia (August 21, 1882). 
When de Lesseps posted himself on the quay at Port 
Said to oppose in person the British violation of his 
Canal, the marines only saw a fat little Frenchman 
excitedly jabbering, and brushed bun aside. 

The first conflict was at Kassasin (August 28) , where 
the Egyptians did fairly well, and the British lost some 

in face of 

the enemy, the capture of Mustapha Fehmy, while recon- 
noilring, and retention of Abd-el-Aal at Damietta, caused 
a loss of confidence in the Nationalist camp. Then came 
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the final blow. An adventurous night march enabled the 
British to surprise the Egyptian army lying inert in 
its lines at Tel-eU Kcbir. The surprise, and possibly 
. treachery, brought “the British bayonet attack right 
''through the Egyptian camp (September 2). "The 
I actual fighting ended thirty-five minutes after the first 
* gun was fired," nrites Sir William Butler, who was an 
'eyewitness. He goes on to describe how, "complete 
I surprise though it was, the Egyptians, nevertheless, 
t fought with the greatest determination against over- 
t whelming odds. The assault fell on them as a thunder- 
»bolt might fall on a man asleep. They were betrayed on 
|every side. Peace be to them — ten thousand, it is said— 
[they died the good death." 

The shock shattered the Nationalist army into a mere 
mob that streamed across the desert in all directions 
There was no attempt to rally it Arab) flung himself 
upon a horse, and then fled on an engine into Cairo. Two 
squadrons of British dragoons, riding hard all day through 
the stream of fugitives, reached Cairo close on his heels, 
and accepted the surrender of the city and of Arabi A 
week later a laconic decree formulated what was already 
a fact. 

** Nous, Khedive d’Egypte, considerant la rebellion 
mUitaire Decr^tons — 

Art. I L’arm^e dgyptienne est dissoute. 

Signe Mehemet Tev/fik, 

September i, 1883." 

But the Khedive had done more than that. It v-as 
tWolseiey n'bo bad dissolved the Egyptian army Tewfik 
1 had dissolved the Egyptian nation 

The Nationalists had, after Tel-el-Kebir, only two 
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methods open to them of continuing the struggle — either 
street-fighting in Cairo or a guenlla campaign in Upper 
Egypt. The first had been prevented by the promptitude 
of the British pursuit and by the pusillanimity of Arabi. 
Any chance there may have been of the second was pre- 
vented by the authority in Upper Egypt of Sultan Pasha, 
who with other provincial notables had joined the 
Khedival party. But, above all, the nationalist move- 
ment, having become mainly military , had received a com- 
plete knock-out at Tel-el-Kebtr. Its ten thousand half- 
drilled regulars and as many more undisciplined reservists 
had been called on to show ‘ ‘ two o'clock in the morning 
courage” against a surprise bayonet attack by an equal 
number of the pick of the British Army. 1 jope to h it 
Arab! v ery hard,”„Lord Wolseley had written to^Lprd^ 
Crb^rTirnidia b^y^tHe^ ctiohrAndTiTTiTd? It was, 
- perhaps, the most merciful method. But when the first 
exultation of the knock-out was over, the feeling that we 
had not hit a man of our own size brought a reaction in 
favour of Arabi. So it'came about, while the fickle mob 
of Cairo acclaimed the Khedive and clamoured for the 
blood of the Nationalist leaders, British public opinion by 
no means approved the demands of their jingo journals 
for the execution of Arabi. 

The restoration of the Khedive was accompanied by 
the usual severities of an Oriental reaction. The village 
sheikhs were again reduced to being tax collectors for the 
I Pashas and the more active Arabists among them 
were arrested or assassinated. The Turco-Cnrcassian 
“terror” was, however, soon checked by British 
authority. Arabi, after unpleasant experiences at the 
hands of the Khedive’s eunuchs, escaped execution out of 
hand, Mr. Blunt and his British friends sent him counsel 
and his British enemies secured him a State trial. But 

9 
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this no one was prepared to face Arabi clearly could not 
legally be condemned as a rebel for continuing resistance 
to a foreign mvasion when resistance had been begun 
with the support of his sovereign ruler and of the Sultan's 
representative , while revelations of what had really hap- 
pened would have been most unwelcome to the new 
rdgime Prompt liquidation of the situation was advis- 
able, and that past-master m diplomacy, Lord Dufferm, 
was for that purpose humedly despatched from Con- 
stantinople to Cairo He compromised the Arabi prosecu- 
tion by arranging for a conviction and for a death sentence 
that had been commuted m n C^yloa. 

Special Commissions and Courts Martial thereafter im- 
prisoned a good many Nationalists, executed a few, and 
were then abolished (October, 2883) Within a few 
months the nationalist movement might never have 
existed, a nd Egypt had accepted Briti sh administratigs, 

It is the f^te of public movements to be gauged by the 
personality of their most prominent leader Arabi was a 
personification of the feUaheen, the worthiest and also 
the weakest factor in the nationalist movement It was 
not Egypt but Europe that had forced him into a position 
for which he was quite unfitted He, good easy man, 
had ventured far beyond his depth, and when he fell he 
fell like Lucifer But no one can follow his career or read 
his commentary on the course of events without believing 
that m overthrowing him we lost the first and best oppor" 
tunity of bringing Egyptian national so\ere!gnty into 
permanent and peaceful alliance with British naval 
supremacy 
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CHAFTER IV 

EGYPT AND THE SUDAN 

THE MAHDl — GORDON 

“ And they shall be afraid and ashamed of Ethiopia their 
expectation, and of Egypt their glory.*'— Isa xx. 5. 

Those who draw morals from history will get a good 
text for a sermon on the advantages of courage and can- 
dour in politics from the policy of British Liberalism in 
respect of Egypt and the Sudan. For British Liberalism, 
in the person of its greatest exponent, Gladstone, had 
succeeded to its own satisfaction in reconciling the occu- 
pation of Egypt with its principles by representing what 
was really a peaceable and progressive national move- 
ment and entitled as such to Liberal support, as being an 
anarchy of Islamic fanatics that Liberalism was entitled 
to suppress. This was neither clear-sighted nor candid. 
And, curiously enough, it provided its own penalty by 
creating what was a real anarchy of Islamic fanaticism 
in the neighbouring Sudan. Now, the occupation of 
Egypt was a popular and profitable enterprise, but a 
campaign in and a conquest of the Sudan, with its wild 
tribes and empty wastes, would have been highly un- 
popular, and at that time unprofitable. Accordingly, 
Gladstonian Liberalism abandoned the Egyptian Sudan 
to savagery and s’iavery; and, m trying to camouflage 
this want of courage and consistency, got into difficulties 
that badly discredited it at a very critical time in its 
history. We can trace the turning-point in the fortunes 
* 3 * 
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of British Liberalism to the Egyptian imbroglio of the 
early eighties. 

That the European interventlonin Egypt in general and 
the English invasion in particular created the Mahdist 
movement in the Sudan cannot be proved, but seems 
probable. The deposition of the Khedive and the domina- 
tion of the Khalif by the Powers caused a subversion of 
Turco-Egyptian authority over the Sudanese tnbes that 
was bound to result in anarchy and in attempts to set up 
, a new Islamic autocracy. The principal conditions for 
the coming of a “ Mahdi “ are that there should be ciw 
conflict after the death of a Khalif. Other Mahdis had 
already appeared on the Upper Nile, but the conditions 
not bemg suitable, they had been easily suppressed by 
the Khedive. Now, however, when a Mahdil was pro- 
claimed (1881) m the person of a Dongola boatbuilder, 
there was no sword of Osman to nip the rising in the bud. 
Even so, it was some time before the new Mahdi became 
a serious menace. 

This Mohamed Ahmed was a sheikh of imposing 
presence and an eloquent preacher of a Moslem mil- 
lennium. He had from the first the support of the 
or wizards, and of the warlike Baggara tnbes. But 
programme of “ dnving the Turk into the sea ’* appealed 
to all native elements m the Sudan, where the Egyptl^JJ 
immigrants and troops were hated as much as the Turkish 
officials and officers. Thus Colonel Stewart report* 
(February 27, 1883) : “ It is impossible to critidse too 
severely the conduct of the Egyptian troops, both offices 
and men, towards the nathes ... in itself almost sufh- 
cient to cause a rebellion. The Government is almost 
universally hated.” Wherefore, not only did the 
tribes and slave-dealing chiefs rally round the Mahdi, 
but the more peaceable population were ready tb help 
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ending the Turco-Egyptian rdgime. This to some extent 
accounts for the first disasters to the Egyptian garrison. 
Sentiar was besieged by the Mahdi and a force of six 
thousand Egyptians sent to relieve it was surrounded and 
surrendered (June, 1882). In Kordofan, the Mahdi 
took the capital, El Obeid, after a three months’ siege 
(January, 1883). Thereafter, Mahdism was a political 
power. 

The new Anglo-Egyptian Government were, for 
reasons of prestige, anxious to recover as much as pos- 
sible of the Egyptian Empire in Africa. They believed 
They could do so with Egyptian troops under British 
officers. But the British Government were disillusioned 
on this point by thejr representatives, Cromer at Cairo 
and Stewart at Khartum. They had no intention of send- 
ing British troops to fight fierce savages for these arid 
wastes. Though by now deeply involved in Egyptian 
affairs, they believed they could keep clear of Sudanese 
complications by formally disassociating themselves from 
them. "His Majesty’s Government are in no way 
responsible for operations in the Sudan, ' ’ wrote Granville 
(May 7, 1883). On the other hand, they feared to face 
the outcry both from philanthropists and imperialists if 
they made themselves responsible for surrendering the 
Sudan again to slavery and savagery. So, although they 
knew that the Egyptians could not hold the Sudan 
alone, they let them send Hicks Pasha with an impro- 
vised army of ex-Arabists on an expedition for the recon- 
quest of Kordofan. This Egyptian army, led astray by 
its guides in the forests south of El Obeid, and perishing 
of thirst within a mile of water, was overwhelmed by fortv 
thousand Dervishes, and of the whole fifteen thousand 
barely three hundred survived (November 20 i88^1 
Even before definite news of this disaster r 4 Ted 
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Cairo, Cromer, who had succeeded Dufferin, had ^ed 
the British Government to face the alternative of 
sending an expedition or insisting on .. J 

elected for the latter course. “We cannot lend Enghsh 

or Indian troops It would not be for the advan 

tage of Egypt to invite Turkish troops ‘he ^udam 
If consulted, recommend the abandonment of 
within certain limits,” so wrote Granville - ■ 

1883). But what were the limits to be? Was Kha 
to be held, and, if so, how ? Faced with this P/?hle“, th= 
British Government sanctioned the use “ P ’ 

provided they paid for themselves. As this was obvmusV 
somewhat optimistic, Cairo was told to 
Khartum. But this was such unwelcome wisdom that 
“Turkish ” ruling class, that had now returned “> P“J=,: 
feared to force it upon Egypt. Sherif t^he 
resigned, Rias “the Turk” refused the resp<msib«y. 
and recourse had to be had to Nubar, the servue 
Armenian (January 7, 1884). 

But by then the question had become not so m 
whether the Sudan garrisons were 
what miracle this could be done Besides “>= 
at Khartum there were others in the Eastern “Uh^ 
Kassala, Tokar, Sinkat, and elsewhere There were 
garrisons in Darfur, under Slatin Pasha ; in Equalorl , 
under Emin Bey ; in Bahr^el-Ghazal, “"Jer Lupton Bey ; 
also in Sennar and along the Abyssinian frontier „ 
tion, if possible at all, would be a protracted and pert 
operation And it became almost impossible wi 
r&ux of Mahdism from Kordofan back aeroas the 
as far as the Red Sea. Smee 1883 the Bastem u 
had been conquered for the Mahdi by a , 

Osman Digma The operations Baker Pa*a fmm 
Suakim against him only led to disaster, and T i 
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Sinkat, feU after long sieges. A British force, organised 
for their relief, had advanced from Suakim as far as 
Tokar, defeated the Dervishes at El Teb and Tamai 
(February 29 and March 13, 1884), and vathdrawn 
again, not Vithout difRcuUy. This campaign was, in 
fact, an anticipation of the catastrophe that was to follow 
at Khartum. 

When the British Government in this difficulty 
decided to send General Gordon to effect the evacua- 
tion of Khartum, the only public criticism was that they 
should have sent him sooner. But the appointment was 
anangtd by those members of the Cabinet least opposed 
to a Sudanese campaign ; and the consent of Cromer, 
who knew Sudanese conditions and Gordon’s character, 
was only with difficulty obtained. The appointment, how- 
ever, appealed to the Government because Gordon's 
public popularity and his prestige as a philanthropist 
protected them against criticism of evacuation from their 
anti-slavery supporters. 

The question as to what Gordon’s instructions were 
has been much debated ; but is, as Cromer points out, 
of little real importance. Because Gordon was notoriously 
not a man to be bound by any instructions. The British 
Government seems to have assumed that he was only 
sent out to report ; but the Egyptian Government, still 
anxious to avoid evacuation, gave him full powers as 
Governor-General. He was, however, prevented by 
Cromer from taking with him his old enemy, the slave 
dealer Zobeir. One of Ws first proclamations was to the 
effect that he would not again attack slavery. He was 
received at Khartum with acclamation (February 18, 
1884), and made himself popular by remitting taxes* 
ideasiBg prisoners, and reorganising the administration’ 
He had announced that he was coming to evacuate the 
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Sudan, and his most practical plan seems to have been 
that Zobeir should succeed him and hold Khartum until 
the ganisons had been withdrawn. This Cromer sup- 
ported, but the British Government, still suffering from 
their anti-slavery complex, could not swallow Zobeir. 
Which was, indeed, unfortunate. For the one chance 
of getting Gordon away was to let him name a successor 
who would relieve him of what he considered his moral 
responsibility : I declare, once for all, I will not leave 
the Sudan until every one who wants to go down is given 
the chance, unless a Government is established that re- 
lieves me of the charge,” was what he wrote in his 
journal. He quite underrated the danger he was in, and 
overlooked the difficulty in which he was involving the 
Government He believed that the Mahdi could be 
"smashed” as easily as Arabi, even by a Turco- 
Egyptlan force But it is difficult to detect any 
permanent policy m the telegrams, of which he sent 
as many as thirty a day Thus Cromer reports 
(February 29, 1884) : "I have received a fresh batch 
of telegrams from Gordon. His statements and pro- 
posals are hopelessly bewildering and contradictory.” 

Meantime the tribes between Berber and Khartum 
rose for the Mahdi. Khartum was cut off, and the 
question now became, how to get Gordon himself out ; 
for the remoter garrisons, and even that of Khartum, 
were clearly lost. Possibly the best chance now would 
have been to let him go as he suggested to see the 
Mahdi, which would have solved the situation one way 
, or the other. It might even have succeeded, as he had a 
genius m dealing with Orientals. But the Liberal Solo- 
mons, who had let the genius out of the bottle, were in- 
capable of getting it back again. 

By April Cromer had real^d that a British expedition 
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Tvould have eventually to be sent. But the Cabinet held 
out against the force of facts until late in the summer. 
At last a credit was voted (August 8), and plans of cam- 
paign discussed ; but it was not until Lord Wolselcy left 
Cairo (October 5) that it was officially recognised that 
the expedition was to extricate Gordon. “The main 
responsibility for the delay rests on Mr. Gladstone," 
writes Lord Cromer (Modern Egypt, Vol. I., p. 583). 
If Gladstone had only sho\m as much stiffness against ^ 
interfering with “ a people rightly struggling to be free " I 
when the struggling people were cirilised constitutional- ' 
ist Arabists, as he now showed in favour of those stave- 
dealing savages, the Mahdists, he would have saved his 
own career and his country from a catastrophe. 

When a very great man makes a very grave mistake 
Fortune abandons him to the Furies. The Khartum 


expedition was, from the first, dogged by ill-luck. The 
steamer sent by Gordon down the Nile in September 
with General Stewart, went ashore after safely running 
the gauntlet of the gorges, and the invaluable Stewart 
was murdered by treacherous \Tllagcrs. The expedition, 
starting too late, was still more delayed by an early fall 
of the Nile. At Khorti it divided, one force under Sir 
Herbert Stewart pushing across the desert direct, the 
other following the Nile round to take Berber. Stewart’s 
force encountered the Dervishes at Abou Klea, where 
the square was broken, and Burnaby, the second-in- 
command, was killed (January 17, 1885) ; Stewart him- 
self was sniped Just l^fore reaching the Nile at Gubat 
(January 20). There the expedition met four steamers 
sent down by Gordon, who reported the Fall of Khartum 
imminent. But the impetus and initiative of the expedi- 
tion were exhausted. Precious days were lost, and when 
the steamers with ireinforcements reached Khartum 
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(January sS) they found that the city ,had fallen 
t^^'o days before. It had been closely besieged since 
September i, and reduced to starvation. With the 
capture of Omdurman on the other bank and the empty- 
ing of the moats as the Nile fell, it had become in- 
defensible. It could thereafter have been carried any 
day, and it was the approach of the steamers that caused 
the assault. Gordon was killed against the orders of 
the Mahdi, who had been anxious to come to terms 
with him. 

The death of the popular hero under such dramatic 
conditions was so energetically exploited that the 
Government was very nearly driven from office. In the 
hope of propitiating public anger WoJseley, who had 
taken command, was encouraged to proclaim his inten- 
tion of “smashing the Mahdi.” But his operations 
for taking Berber failed, as did those against Osman 
Digma. At Tofrik the Dervishes again broke the square 
and caused heavy loss (March 52). Summer- then 
brought a stop to the campaign and cooler counsels. 
Great Britain was threatened with a war against Russia 
in Central Asia (Apnl, 1885), and the Sudan expedition 
became unpopular. The Government decided to fix the 
frontier at Wadi Haifa ; which prudent decision was 
rnalntained when Lord Salisbury’s Government took their 
place (June 24, 1885). The Mahdi died (June so), and 
was succeeded by the Khalifa, who tried to invade 
Egypt, but was defeated st G'umis (December 30, rSS5). 
The frontier was thereafter held by Egyptian troops at 
Wadi Haifa, backed by British at Assouan. 

Meantime the Egyptian Empire in Africa was being 
liquidated. Great Britain, France, and Italy divided be- 
tween themselves its territcaies on the Somali coast. 
Kassala was occupied by the Italians (1894), but re- 
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verted later (1897) to the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 
Harrar was annexed by Abyssinia. Sennar, Kordofan, 
and Dathir v;eTe ruled by the Khalifa. Equatoria re- 
lapsed into the unknown, whence Emin was extricated • 
some years later. Of the sixty thousand soldiers and 
officials in the Sudan, about half were absorbed by 
Mahdism, a quarter were killed, and a quarter made 
their way back to Egypt. 

It was not until 1889 that the Dervishes, under their 
most daring leader, Nejumi, conqueror of Hicks and of 
Gordon, again attempted to invade Egypt. They were 
then for the first time decisively defeated by Egyptian 
troops at Toski (August 2). Nejumi was killed, and of 
his six thousand fighting men barely a thousand escaped. 
Egyptians under British officers had thus dealt the first 
real blow to the Dervish power. Two years later Osman 
Digma was defeated and Tokat recovered (February, 
1891). 

It was by now evident that this new Anglo-Egyptian 
army, backed by the resources of civilisation, such as 
railways, telegraphs, and machine-guns, was more than 
a match for the medieval valour of the Dervishes, and 
that they could now be safely “ smashed.” The Con- 
servatives were less averse from such enterprises than 
their Liberal predecessors, and British enthusiasm could 
easily be excited for a campaign for civilisation. It was 
the jealousies of other Powers in the growing scramble 
for Africa that were the main obstacle to an advance. 
But, as it happened, Italy, trying to conquer Abyssinia, 
had got into difficulties. A diversion against the 
Dervishes would oblige Italy and the Triple Alliance. 

, Their approval was obtained for an advance as far as 
Dongola. An expedition under Kitchener was accord- 
ingly launched into the Sudan, laying a desert railway 
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as it went. And, after Uic Battle of Ferkat (June 6, 
1896), in which the Dervishes were heavily defeated 
with an Egyptian loss of only twenty killed, Dongola was 
occupied (September 33). The whole operation w’orked 
like clockwork, and cost only fifty-nine killed, and 
;C75o,ooo sterling. In the following year Berber was 
reoccupied, and became the railhead. 

The next stage, the reconquest of Khartum, was con- 
sidered beyond the unaided strength of Egypt. Public 
opinion in England was accordingly prepared for a blow 
at the “baleful power of the Khalifa” (Sir M. Hicks 
Beach, February 5, 1897). In March, 1^8, a force of 
one British and two Egyptian brigades, twenty-four 
guns, and, most important of all, twelve machine-guns, 
advanced up the Atbara against twelve thousand 
Dervishes and defeated them with heavy loss on both 
sides. The Egyptian troops bore the brunt of the fight- 
ing. Thereafter, reinforced by a second British brigade, 
and TOth Kitchener in command, the expedition of 
twenty-two thousand men advanced on Khartum. At 
Omdurman they engaged in a decisive battle against 
double their number of Dervishes. The desperate 
bravery of the enemy only made his destruction com- 
plete. The Emirs, waving their ancient crusaders' 
swords and charging under their green banners, the 
“fuzzies,” with their broad-bladed spears that had 
broken so many British squares, were swept down in 
swathes by the Maxims. Nearly eleven thousand were 
killed and sixteen thousand wounded, while the British 
bst fourteen officers and one hundred and twenty-two 
men, and the Egyptians nine officers and two hundred 
and forty-one men. The Khalifa escaped, but was later 
surprised by WJugate, and perished Twth his surviving 
Emirs (November 34, 1899). Osman Digma soon after 
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surrendered (January, 1900)* whole Sudan was 

recovered. 

It would be difficult to apportion responsibility for the 
loss of the Sudan as between England and Egypt. It is 
as difficult to apportion between them the credit for its 
recovery. Its reconquest was directly attributable to the 
unexpected successes of the Egyptian troops ; and to 
the no less surprising surplus in the Egyptian Treasury. 
But both these can be ascribed in turn to the efficiency 
of British officers and to the economy of British officials. 
Moreover, owing to French and Russian opposition^ 
which secured rulings from the Mbced Courts, the use ^ 
of this surplus for the Sudan expedition was prevented. 
The cost of the campaign was partly covered by a 
British loan to Egypt at a low rate of interest — two 
and a quarter per cent The total cost of wiping out 
Dervishism was no more than £2,500,000, of which 
£1,500,000 were spent on railways, telegraphs, etc., 
leaving only £1,000,000 of purely military expenditure. 
Thus the Sudan was recovered for much what Ismail 
had spent on one of his more expensive entertainments. 
But if this extraordinary economy was due to the 
efficiency of the English advisers in general, and of the 
Sirdar Kitchener in particular, it was also due to the fact 
that this was an Egyptian campaign with which the War 
Office had nothing to do. The campaign was a typical 
Anglo-Egyptian enterprise, run as a business operation 
with engineering exactitude. And if the cost both in men 
and money was borne largely by Egypt, Egypt was 
amply repaid for the outlay by getting an open frontier 
m the south, a share’ m control of the Upper Nile, and 
trade with a progressive and peaceable hinterland. 

There would, therefore, have been nothing unfair to 
Egypt had Great Britain at once annexed the Sudan. 
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But this 5imj)lc solution was impossible for political 
reasons. It would have meant much opposition In Eng- 
land, which then had no realisation of the value of the 
Sudan ; in Egypt, which had nominally effected its rc- 
conquest ; and in Europe, where jealous rivals would at 
once have required compensation in Africa. The alterna- 
tive of reannexation by Egypt was undesirable. For it 
would have meant extending over the Sudan the rdgime 
of the Capitulations with all their internal and international 
complications that had so hampered reconstruction in 
Egypt. The solution, an Anglo-Egyplian condominium, 
had been prepared in advance, and was proclaimed by 
the hoisting of the British and Egyptian flags over a re- 
Icaptured Khartum. This new condominium was based on 
/an agreement between the British Empire and Egypt 
/(January 19, 1899); “To pve eflcct to the claims 
which have accrued to His Britannic Majesty’s Govern- 
ment by right of conquest, to share in the present settle- 
ment and in the future working and development of the 
Sudan.” Which subordination of the British Empire to 
Egypt, involved in Egypt delegating to the Empire a 
share only in the working of the partnership, was in- 
tended to avoid claims for compensation from other 
Powers, especially France. And it may be assumed 
that, had the authors of this juristic juggling anticipated 
an early collision between Egypt and the Empire as to 
their respective rights in the Sudan, the do facto domin- 
ance of the British partner would have been more 
distinctly defined. As it was, after some growls from 
Continental Chanceries as to an innovation in international 
law, and some grumblings from the Sultan about his 
sovereignty having been ignored, the condominium was 
accepted as a fait accompU. 

It was very clear from the first that the British must 
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have a free hand in the Sudan, and meant to have it. For 
reconstruction in the Sudan had to begin from the 
foundations. Dervish rule had not only swept away all 
trace of the old Egyptian Government, but had laid waste 
the country itself. The original population of about eight 
millions had lost three millions in war and another three 
in disease and famine. Not only were flocks and herds all 
gone, but even the date-trees and wells had been 
destroyed. The first budget (1898) showed a revenue 
of £35,000 and an expenditure of £235,000. But in ten 
years the Sudan was beginning to be able to pay interest 
on its debts to Egypt for covering its deficits. Such 
subventions, combined with supplying the necessarji 
troops, were, however, the extent of Egypt’s share in the 
partnership. The administration of the Sudan became 
more and more British, and a special British Civil Service 
was created for it. And with financial and administrative 
independence from Egypt came economic independence 
when the railway was completed to Port Sudan on the 
Red Sea (1906). The sovereignty of Cairo at Khartun 
soon became as shadowy as that of Constantinople a 
Cairo {vide Chapter XI.). 

The annexation of the Sudan to the British Empire hat 
been camouflaged by a political condominium. Thi 
British administraUon of Egypt had similarly bee: 
camouflaged by a financial condominium There wa 
certairily, in both cases, justification for some shoulde 
shrugging and sneers at perfide Albion. But by now th 
scramble for Africa had become a * ‘ scrum ’ ’ beyond th 
concealment of diplomatic disguises. British policy unde 
the Conservative Government had become purposeful! 
irnperiahst. Acquisition of the Sudan opened up poss 
bilities of linking up Egypt with East Africa and the Caj 
with Cairo. This grandiose idea was pursued with pe 
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spicacity and determination. A barrier was built against 
French expansion eastward towards the Nile by leasing, 
in the name of the Khedive, the Bahr-el-Ghazal province 
to the Congo Free State and Belgium. In return, a zone 
fifteen miles wide was obtained along the frontier be- 
tween the Congo Free State and German East Africa for 
the future railway and telegraph (Convention of May is, 
1894). This scheme was, however, scuppered by a 
temporary coalition of France and Germany. Germany 
forced Belgium to realign the Free State frontier and re- 
pudiate the railway concession (Convention of August 
14, 1894), while France pushed an expedition into the 
Bahr-el-Ghazal (February, 1896). This French effort to 
extend its North African Empire into Equatoria was 
countered by our Sudan expedition. A collision became 
inevitable between the Anglo-Egyptian penetration press- 
ing southward and the French Senegalese forces pushing 
eastward. When Kitchener, hurrying on by steamer 
from Khartum, reached Fashoda on the Upper Nile 
(September 19, 1898), expecting to join hands with 
Major Macdonald and a small British expedition from 
Uganda, he found installed there instead Major 
Marchand and a French expedition from the Oubanghy. 

The expedition of Marchand, forcing a way through 
the forests and swamps of unknown equatorial Africa, 
and fighting as he went the Dervish power m a region 
where it had not before been challenged, was a tour de 
force unequalled even in French exploration. While his 
arrival on the Nile a few weeks before Kitchener was a 
coup de foudre such as even French diplomacy can 
scarcely parallel But British imperialism had no intention 
of letting such a claim-jumping adventurer snatch its 
hard-\son hinterland and cloud the roseate dawn of an 
All-Red Africa By a rupture with France and a 
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rapprochement with Germany that almost altered the 
course of European history, Marchand was forced to 
withdraw. The only importance of this incident to-day is 
that it reduces any claim that Egypt may have, as 
against the Empire, for the Equatorial Sudan. 

It was fortunate that before this collision had strained 
Anglo-French relations a settlement had been reached 
over another matter that, with the Sudan, still compli- 
cates the Egyptian question. The British occupation of 
Egypt had made it necessary to define the status of the 
Suez Canal in the interests both of Egypt and of the 
Empire, The British wished to secure such control ol 
the Canal as would be consonant with their control ovci 
Egypt itself, with their contribution of seven-tenths of the 
dues, and with their co-partnership in the shares. Thej 
were willing to concede “neutralisation” in the sens( 
of freedom of navigation, but were agaiiist the “inter 
nationalisation ” desired by France and the other Powers.^ 
A Commission was convened at Paris (March 30, ^1885), 
but came to nothing. The Anglo-Turkish Convention 
(May 22, 1887) embodied the British view in its third 
Art., but this was never ratified. A Convention (April 
29, 1888) negotiated a compromise, but as this was only 
to take effect after the British evacuation of Egypt, its 
importance was inconsiderable Another Convention 
(April 8, 1904) settled the matter, and was put into force 
with the exception of the International Board it pro- 
vided The practical effect was that the Canal was| 
“n^tralised,” and not “internationalised” — that thej 
British obtained a fair representation on its management — 
and that the dues were reduced as they desired. In this, 
'again, the British fought the battle for the Egyptians, 
and secured for them a success over Europe that they 
both afterwards have had reason to regret. 

10 



CHAPTER V 

FINANCIAL RECONSTRUCTION 

CROMER 

* And Pharaoh said unto Joseph See 1 have set thee over all 
the land of Egypt — Gen xli 41 

The smashing of Arabj jsm in Egypt was an easier 
enterprise than the smashing of Mahdi ism m the Sudan 
But it proved a much simpler task, for the British to 
regrow a new civilisation from the wasted ground in the 
Sudan than to clear away the rubbish and ruins which 
were smothering the ancient cultivations of civilisation m 
Egypt For that was really the essence of our task m 
Egypt — to enable a progressive and productive people 
to recover prospenty in spite of the bonds m which it 
had been fettered by Islamic and international institu 
tions and in spite of the burdens forced on it by Euro 
pean moneylenders and Ottoman landlords As Lord 
Cromer generously admits (Mod Eg vol 1 , p 58) 
Our financial success is mdeed mainly due to the 
remarkable recuperative power of the country and the 
industry of the inhabitants 

In the first part of their task — ^breaking the grip of 
the dead hand of Islam — the British were handicapped 
by being foreigners and infidels Islam, it must be 
remembered is not merely a religion it is a rigid regime 
of public and private life It regulates all social relations 
by rules, many of them incompatible with modern civili 
sation Islamic reformers have argued that the funda 
146 
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mental ideas and institutions of Islam could not only be 
reconciled with the modem reconstruction of Moslem 
society, but could be made the inspiration of a spon- 
taneous revolution. It may be so. But, so far, Moslem 
communities have, without exception, been modernised 
by adopting and adapting Western models. Curiously 
enough, when this process has been carried out by alien 
authority, whether British, French, Italian, or German, 
it has been much less radical and rapid than when carried 
out by native reformers. The British have been especially 
conservative, and have made it a principle of their policy 
in the East that Islamic ideas and institutions must be 
respected and retained wherever possible. The English 
empire-builder in Egypt was prepared to enter the service 
of the Khedive and to uphold the authority of the Khalif ; 
to put on slippers when he entered a mosque and to wear 
a fez at the risk of sunstroke ; to make the best of the 
anomalies of Sheri Courts and of the absurdities of Cus- 
tomary Law ; to maintain the subjection of women, and 
even to tolerate domestic slavery. Whereas the Turkish 
reformer swept all these obstacles to progress away with 
a sweep of the sword and a stroke of the pen. He reduced 
Islam from a regime to a religion, and he could undertake, 
this spring-cleaning because he was working with the 
new broom of a nationalist movement The Englishman 
could not do it because he was working against that 
movement vdth Mrs. Partington’s mop. 

The British people honestly believed that Arabi-ism 
and Mahdi-ism were much of a muchness, and that 
Wolseley restored civilisation in Egypt as Kitchener un- 
doubtedly did in the Sudan But ^glo-Egyptian official 
observers were too clear-sighted and candid to delude 
themselves so grossly. They appear to have recognised 
at once that we had been in collision with a nationalist 
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and reformist movement.* But they justified our inter- 
vention and occupation by a justifiable confidence in their 
own exceptional, though exotic, efficiency ; and by a less 
justified conviction that the Egyptians had shown them- 
selves incapable of self-government, and would, if left to 
themselves, continue to be as incompetent. We to-day, 
judging from the analogous case of Turkey, can see that 
this second assumption was very questionable. We may 
even ask ourselves whether the natural conservativism of 
the British and their necessary conformity to existing 
conditions did not galvanise much that might otherwise 
have been got rid of. And whether the Egyptian 
Nationalists, but for the British rdgime m Egypt, might 
not have carried through a fall and final social recon- 
struction Iikb that of Turkey in the time that the British 
took to effect only a financial rehabihtation. 

The presumption that because Egypt, since the com- 
ing of the Ptolemies, had always been governed by aliens, 
it would therefore always be so governed until the coming 
of the Coquedgrues, which was accepted as axiomatic by 
our fathers, has been rejected as a principle of policy by 
English and Egyptians since they have seen how swiftly 
a nationalist movement can revolutionise and revitalise a 
subject Oriental people. And to us the best argument in 
favour of the assumption that a term of British adminis- 
tration in Eg)q>t was inevitable and not injurious, is 
the ready acceptance of it by all the Egyptians of 
that day 

It would appear, indeed, as though British Imperialism 
did indeed for long deprive Egyptian nationalism of its 

' See Cromer, Modern Egypt, vd. 5 , p 324 ; also Mackenzie 
Wallace (Lord Duffenn’s private secretary), Egypt, p 363 But 
Sir V. Chirol, then in Egypt as a journalist, apparently retains 
the popular view. The Egyptian PnibJm, p 63. 
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appeal by convincing Egyptians that British officials like 
Cromer and oncers like Kitchener were as anxious and 
better able to carry out the required reforms than was 
any “Turkish” Constitutionalist like Sherif or fellah 
Colonel like Arabi. When, in addition to that, it became 
clear that a British occupation meant a subordination of 
French, Turkish, and other more suspect foreign influ- 
ences, and that the British supremacy would only 
be exercised diplomatically and indirectly, then the 
nationalist movement collapsed. Inotherwords, Egyptian 
nationalism was put to sleep for twenty years, not so 
much by the knock-out at Td-el-Kebir as by the know- 
ledge that it had very little to gain by coming up for 
another round. It was perhaps well for us that the 
Egyptian Nationalist had not the love of a fight for fight- 
ing's sake nor the fuller growth reached in another genera- 
tion, that kept the Turkish movement on its feet against 
apparently hopeless odds The Egyptians of that day 
could not know that had they stuck to their guns they 
might have swept away in Cairo, as the Turks later 
swept away in Constantinople, all those barriers and 
burdens, whether Islamic or international, financial or 
legal, Capitulatory or Koranic, that for another genera- 
tion were to stunt the growth of Egypt and stifle its 
vitality. 

The English of that day could not know that a radical 
reconstruction in Egypt, impossible to themselves, was 
within the power of Egyptians. We, however, review 
to-day the difficulties of the British reformers and their 
ingenious diplomacies in circumventing them with admira- 
tion, no doubt, but with a certain sense of their artifi- 
ciality. There is a suggestion in it all of the ingenuity of 
the Hodja Nasredin Effendi, who carried his donkey 
over the stream on his back so that it shouldn’t throw 
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him ofl in ihc walcr. There U no doubt that the stream 
of difficulties ^\Jth which the British had to stniggle 
was formidable. But Ihc difficulties consisted chiefly in 
barriers which they themselves had built higher and in 
burdens which they thcmschcs had bound more lightly 
upon Egypt. 

For example, the status and structure of the new 
Anglo-Egyptian State b.ad been laid dowm on general 
lines by Lord Dufferin before Lord Cromer arrived and 
reconstruction began. Lord DufTcrin w'as an experienced 
and excellent diplomat dealing with a diplomatic problem 
of exceptional difficulty. He extracted with great skill 
the least common multiple from the various factors and 
evolved with no less skill lines of least resistance. With 
an insight far beyond that of the British proconsuls 
succeeding him, and still farther beyond that of the bulk 
of his profession, he saw that the real driving force w^th 
which British reformers had to work was that of 
Egyptian nationalism And m so far as the settlement *■ 
outlined in his brilliantly sketched scheme was not diplo* 
matic, it was democratic. No doubt the democratic basis 
was diplomatically concealed, but it was none the less 
fundamental. Thus the Organic Law (May i, i88j), 
which embodied the DufTcrin scheme, established (a) a 
Legislative Council of thirty members, of whom fourteen 
were nominated by the Egyptian Government — that is, 
by its English advisers — while of the remainder, fourteen 
w'ere elected by the Provincial Councils, and the remain- 
ing two by Cairo and Alexandria. This Council could 
only discuss and recommend, and it could not discus s 
financial charges based jon_intematioi^ arrangem ents . 
Th^ scherhe'’also’'pfovided (b) a Legislative Assembly 
consisting of the Council, the six Ministers, and forty- 
two directly elected delegates No new direct tax might 
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be imposed without its approval, but otherwise it could 
only discuss and recommend. There was also to be (c) a 
Council of State to prepare laws ior admission to the 
legislature. Fourthly, there were to be (i) Provincial 
Councils of three to eight members elected by universal 
suffrage for local affairs. These institutions, imitated 
from the more liberal legislations of French North Africa, 
were a sufficient instalment of self-government, and were 
capable of easy expansion. 

But this embryo of a democracy never had a real exist- / 
ence, still less an expansion. For the Anglo-Egyptian 
officials had no sympathy with Egyptian self-government 
and no sense of its indirect advantages. At the instance 
of Lord Dufferin’s successor. Lord Cromer, then Sir 
Evelyn Baring, and on the ground that it would be used 
for international intrigue, the Council of State was 
dropped and the initiation of all legislation was assumedi 
by the British advisers. The Legislative Council func-^ 
tioned after a fashion, but never had anything like the 
vitality shown by its predecessor, the Chamber of 
Notables. Lord Cromer at the end of his twenty years 
of administration was not opposed to ‘ ‘ cautious steps ’ ’ 
towards increasing its powers, though “ any attempt to 
confer full parliamentary powers would for a long time 
to come be the extreme of folly" {Mod. Eg., vol. ii., 
p. 277). As for the Legislative Assembly it was treated 
by this Victorian guardian as a troublesome child who, 
when allowed to appear at all, was to be seen and not 
beard. Lord Cromer considered it "in advance of the 
requirements and political education of the country." 
According to him, its main defect was one " shared with 
representative bodies in other countries in that it was too 
apt^ to recommend fiscal changes without considering 
their financial consequences," and that "it was too 



much under the innucncc of the Press, whose licence 
should be restricted.'* The insignificance of the Pro- 
vincial Councils appears in his recommendation a quarter 
of a century later (1908), that they should be made '* real 
working bodies acting as advisers to the Mudir." 

It is dear, therefore, that Dufferm’s conception of a 
balance of power between English administration and 
Egyptian autonomy, which would allow self-government 
the ground and growth it required, was not a system that 
the Agent-General Cromer and the Conscn'ativ'c Govern- 
ment were prepared to work. The sanction on which they 
relied was not a * ' power of attorney ’ ’ for Egyptian demo- 
cracy, but the military pow'M* of the British Empire and 
the moral prestige of its representatives. As Cromer 
hirtiscU says : “ The motive power (of Egyptian govern- 
ment) was furnished by the British officials'* (vol. ii.| 
p. 879). But for a governmental structure of this char- 
acter a different status was essential from that which was 
provided in the DufTcrin settlement. If the real go^'crn- 
mental sanction was t he milita ry occupation, then the 
first essential was an assurance that this occupation 
would be maintained. But no such assurance was obtain- 
able during all the difficult period of reconstruction. On 
the contrary, France had to be conciliated In crisis after 
crisis with promises of an early evacuation. A French 
critic (Cocheris, p. 531) has unkindly enumerated no 
less than forty formal official undertakings between 1899 
and 1900 to evacuate Egypt, and even he has omitted 
more than one. That Cromerism should in such condi- 
tions have been able to do as much as it did is a good 
example of the Englishman’s preference for forcing his 
own way to a very limited practical objective, when by 
.’XPa.VJx'g use oS ior&gn lacS/ties he have gene much 

farther and faster with less time and trouble. Our Han- 
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nlbals would always sooner climb one pass summa dili- 
gentid than cross the Alps on the top of a diligence. 

The policy of the Gladstone Government had been to 
“crush the military mutiny,” then to introduce such 
reforms as might be immediately applicable, and therg- 
a fter to withdraw alto gether. But this policy could not 
He put through against the philanthropic, financial, and 
patriotic opposition to withdrawal, and in view of the 
danger that the Mahdi might replace Arabi. In this 
difficulty they summoned a conference in London (April 
19, 1884), of which the agenda was agreed with France, 
which renounced the re-establishment of the control in 
return for our undertaking to evacuate by 1888. This 
conference met, but was broken up by Bismarck (August 
8, 1884) — the German representative insisting on intro- 
ducing awkward issues not on the agenda (Fitzmaurice, 
vol. ii., p. 334). The Government then had recourse to 
the usual expedient, and sent out Lord Northbrook as 
Special Commissioner, to suggest a solution (November, 
1884). His report pleased no one. The immediate 
financial pressure was relieved by the Powers agreeing 
to guarantee a loan of ;C9,ooo,ooo at three per cent. 
(March, 1885), and soon after the Liberal Government 
went out of office. 

Lord Salisbury, on succeeding (June, 1885), again had 
recourse to Turkish sovereignty and soldiery. It seems 
possible that in this his object was rather to gain time 
than to get a real solution Sir H. Drummond Wolff was 
sent as Special Commissioner to negotiate with the 
Sultan an arrangement by which, broadly speaking, 
Turkish authority and the Turkish army were to keep 
do'Rn Arabi-ism and to keep out Mahdi-tsm, while the 
Poners were to rcrisc the Capitulations in return for a 
British promise to evacuate. A preliminary convention on 
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these lines was signed with the Sultan (October 24, i S85) . 
The short Liberal interregnum (1886) made no dif?er- 
ence, and it was eighteen months before the tortuous and 
interminable negotiations at Constantinople and Cairo 
were completed in a final Convention and Protocol (May 
22, 1887). But by that time we had no longer any use 
for Turkish sovereignty or soldiery either in Egypt or 
in the Sudan. For the Sudan was no longer a danger and 
Egypt was politically and financially in course of re- 
construction Moreover, the Triple Alliance had been 
renewed and rallied to our support So the new Con- 
vention was found to stipulate ^at the British garrison 
would evacuate in three years and the British officers in 
^‘Egyptian service two years later, leaving Egypt a 
neutralised territory But that (Art. 5) we would refuse 
I to evacuate “ inhere was a ny appearance of dang er in 
I the interior or wlthout.^^nd (Art 6) that we should 
J resume occupation ^ if order and security m the interior 
were disturbed.” As this seemed to be rather a regular- 
isation of our occupation than a regulation of our 
evacuation, France and Russia not only rejected the 
Convention, but prevented the Sultan from ratifying it. 
The immediate result of the negotiation was the perman- 
ent addition of a Turkish ‘‘Commissioner” as a factor 
in the international intrigues at Cairo The indirect result 
was the establishment of a de facto British occupation 
based on the Balance of Power in Europe Unfortunately, 
in Egypt there was abalance of impotence. For whenever 
we put our shoulder to a wheel the French put a spoke 
in it, and whenever we got together with the French the 
Germans set us by the ears again. 

The other main difficulty of the British, besides the 
insecurity of their footing, was the ivay in which their 
hands were tied. The mam motive of the British occupa- 
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tion was to see that Egyp^ paid its debt s. Its European 
mandate, to use a modern term, was that of a receivership 
for the European creditors of Egypt. Reforms could onlj 
be effected in so far as they contributed — or at least were 
in no way contrary to the fullest liquidation of Egypth 
extravagant liabilities. But any real financial recon 
struction obviously required as a first step a thorough 
revision of these liabilities and a reduction of them within 
reasonable limits. As Egyptian solvency had now^ practi- 
cally a British guarantee, European creditors oughttohave 
allowed in return a squeezing out of water and a scaling 
down of the more extortionate claims. For, if Egypt was 
to become a paying proposition, it was essential that all 
real profits should be applied to remunerative replace- 
ments of the plant and to promoting production. But 
none of these essential powers were in possession of the 
British receivers owing to the international mortgages 
placed upon Egypt, and to the deliberate use of them 
made by the French for putting every possible difficulty 
in the way of a British reconstruction 

The French stillhcldi^WithiLds of the. debt. They had, 
under protest, acquiesced in the abolition of the French 
controller at the beginning of the British occupation 
(January 4, 1883). But soon after they adopted the 
policy they thereafter maintained until 1904, of using 
the International Debt Commission and its powers under 
the Law of Liquidation, in conjunction with the inter- 
national Mixed Tribunals, for thwarting whenever 
possible, by legal proceedings, the British efforts to avoid 
another bankruptcy with its further development of 
financial bondage. It has been shown that the burden of 
the debt,_ even as provisionally reduced under the 
condowiniiim, was more than the country could bear 
without loss of recuperative power To this had been 
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•ubsequently added claims due to the burning of 
Uexandria (;C4, 000,000), the cost of Sudan operations’ 
[£2,500,000), and a contribution to the Egyptian expedi- 
•ion (;^3,ooo,ooo). 

The London Conference (April, 1884) had failed to 
get a revision of the debt. The Conference of a year later 
had secured a temporary relief in the new guaranteed 
loan, but had incurred thereby a considerable permanent 
extension of the powers of the international control, and 
consequently of the possibilities of French obstruction. 
For the Convention in question, embodied in a decree 
(July 27, 2885), added German and Russian Debt Com- 
missioners to the original British, Austrian, Italian, and 
French. And it augmented the foreign control from one 
intended to prevent further extravagance to one that 
involved a power of •veto on all expenditure outside a 
fixed annuity of “ non-affected ” revenues. The effect 
of the arrangement was that for every £1 of surplus by 
which the authorised revenue of £^5,237,000 was 
exceeded, £2 had to be raised in taxes; and that the 
surplus even then could not be usefully expended Thus, 
by 1892, the revenue ■was shown as ££10,364,000 
and expenditure as ££9,595,000. Yet the surplus avail- 
able under the arrangement was not ££7%, 000, but only 
££179,000 Nor was this surplus, taken by the Com- 
mission, applied to the immediate reduction of debt 
capital and debt charges. It went to swell a reserve fund 
to as much as £2,000,000, the use of which was con- 
trolled by the Commission. And •when, m 1896, the 
Commission, by a majority, granted £500,000 from the 
Fund to the Sudan expedition, the French, by appealing 
to the Mixed Tribunal, enforced a refund 

This international control would have been less of an 
embarrassment if it had not been that French policy was 
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using this power ol the purse strings to force on Egyptian 
bankruptcy and secure thereby a revision of the terms of 
the British occupation. It -was a high price to pay for the 
guaranteed loan of 1884, but as the British Government 
had refused Northbrook’s recommendation of a British 
guaranteed loan, they had no cause to complain. And 
this fetter did not represent all the chains in which the 
British reformers were expected to dance. There was 
also arv International Control of British and French over 
the railways, telegraphs, and the Port of Alexandria, all 
of whose revenues were “ affected *' (Decree, November' 
18, 1876). A similar Board administered the Domains, 
and again another one administered the Dair^ estates. 

Under these conditions began what Lord Milner has 
described as the “ race against bankruptcy,” which was, 
indeed, a sort of three-legged obstacle race It was only 
won by a short neck, or perhaps we are entitled to say 
by a long head. For this was Lord Cromer's principal 
contribution to that Egyptian nation, whose existence 
he questioned to the very end. When his Budget of 1886- 
1887 showed a small surplus of ££20,000, it was clear that 
the British Jack the Giant-Killer had successfully climbed 
the beanstalk and got the better of the Ogre of bank- 
ruptcy. True, this success was obtained rather like 
Jack’s by the resourcefulness of Sir E Vincent, and by 
what has been desenbed euphemistically as “a variety 
of financial expedients” {Encycl Brit., vol ix , p. 35). 
These expedients included the postponement of pay- 
ments amounting to ££200,000 due on December 31 
of one year to January i of the next, and the writing 
off ££250,000 worth of bad debts and counting it as a 
substantial remission of taxation Such proceedings are 
permissible in the first period of a reconstruction. The 
same may be said of the fiscal use made of exemption 
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from military service, by which the far too lightly taxed 
wealthy families were made to pay from £40 to £100 to 
free their young men By calling up two hundred and 
sixty-two thousand conscripts to replenish an army of 
eighteen thousand, £350,000 was raised from the 
wealthier recruits in 1886. A more questionable, though 
more conventional, resource was the new tobacco duties. 
For to obtain this new and " unalTectcd ” revenue a pro- 
mising native industry was sacrificed by a prohibition of 
tobacco cultivation. It was even more unfortunate that 
nothing effective could be done to redistribute the 
incidence of taxation, which still fell almost entirely on 
the land-worker, leaving his landlord very lightly 
burdened, and the foreigner almost entirely exempt. 
Agreement was, how'cver, obtained fr885) subject- 
ing foreigners to certain taxes. 

Nor can Cromerism claim to ha\c reduced the debt 
The reduction it effected corresponded pretty closely to 
the £9,000,000 that had been added, mostly to pay 
off the expenses of British intervention Thus, at the end 
of Cromerism the capital value of the debt was much the 
same as at the beginning What Cromerism can claim 
is that it saied Egypt from bankruptcy and from the 
consequent increase of foreign control, and gave it time 
to become so economically convalescent that it could 
bear the burden of the debt without breaking the back of 
the fellah. It is, of course, open to Egyptian Nationalists 
to claim that if we had let the national movement alone 
it could have got from Europe an equitable reduction of 
an usurious debt and a revision of the Capitulations and 
Conventions that aggravated the burden of its charges 
(Dass Mahomed, Land of the Pharaohs, p 290). Also 
they may contend that the reforms of Cromerism could 
have been equally well carried out by Egyptian Con- 
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stitutionalists, and had all been adopted by Arab) 

Shenf, during the “anarchy** ot 1882, had produced 
a Budget surplus of ££400,000, and that Ismail bad 
reduced the debt more than Cromer ever did That 
Cromer’s early deficits were due to the expenses of 
crushing Arabi, while hts difficulties were all derived 
from an extension of international control caused by 
British intervention To which we can reply that the 
militarist rdgime under Arahi would not have been 
economical , and that though a revolutionary cut might 
have been made of the various anomalies and abuses, 
yet that out evolutionary cure had advantages Cfver such 
a surgical operation 

The feurbasK or hippopotamus hide whip had been the 
mam instrument of Egyptian administration since the 
days when Pharaoh and the hippopotamus ruled the Nile 
Whenever anything was wanted — recruits for the army, 
evidence by judges, or taxes for the Government — the 
Pasba kurhashed the Sheikh and the Sheikb kurbashed 
the jellaheen The hwhash had again and again been 
prohibited , but in vam The British made an effective 
effort to put it down Under them that trodden worm 
the jellah did at last turn 'You cannot kurhash me,” 
he would say to his Sheikh “ I will tell the English “ 
Its abolition, even so, took time “1 am not prepared 
to state confidently that the use of the hurbash and other 
forms of torture have altogether disappeared,” wrote 
Lord Cromer as late as 1891 {Egypt. No III , p 53) 
But m time the Government of Egypt became as 
exemplary, if also as exotic as that of Gibraltar And 
It was a later generation of Egyptians, and one that 
had never felt the feurbdsfe, who complained that they 
would sooner have been chastised with whips than with 
‘ ‘ scorpions ’ ’ 



Lord Cromer speaks of the abuses he abolished as the 
" Three C's ” — the kurbash, the condc, and corruption. 
The corvic, or forced labour, was a lax that fell very 
heavily on the poorest fellaheen; but one that was very 
difTicult to remit owing lo the necessity of maintaining 
the irrigation system on which Egyptian cultivation 
depends. This work of keeping up dykes and clearing 
out ditches was estimated to employ one-eighth of the 
population for a quarter of the year. And so laborious 
was the labour of ' * scooping mud with the hand from 
the bottom of a clay drain,” that It had become difficult 
to get it done even under the kurbash. Yet payment for 
the work would require /iE40o,ooo a year, for w'hich 
international authorisation was necessary. Negotiations 
for this purpose dragged on for years, as the French 
required in return control by the Debt Commission of all 
public works expenditure. TTiis was refused, and at last 
the British Government provided certain moneys by post- 
poning the dividend on their Suer Canal shares. Other 
moneys were subsequenlly collected, and the corvie 
gradually reduced from two hundred and two thousand 
men for one hundred days in 1883 to eighty-seven 
thousand men in 1887. But it was not until 1892 that 
an agreement was reached with the French, allowing for 
£Eiso,ooo annually from the surplus, that made further 
calling out of the corvie for irrigation unnecessary. The 
corvee thereafter survived only as the ” Nile Register,” 
or list, of riparian peasants liable to be called out for 
patrolling and patching the dykes during the inundation. 

It was also later resorted to for recruiting a hundred 
thousand children to destroy cotton worm {Egypt. 
No. I., 1909, p. 21, and 1910, p. 18). The Nationalists 
argue that no credit should be claimed for this reform 
because the corvie had already been abolished legally 
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and had become uneconomic, and because under the 
British the fellah was, in fact, paying himself out of an 
excessive land-tax that should have been reduced. But 
the fact remains that it was the British who abolished it. 

It is curious that if financial reconstruction was the 
first of the contributions of Cromerism to the future 
Egyptian nation, the second was the reconstruction of 
the army. The campaigns of Meheraet Ali had shown 
that Egyptians could be made good troops even when 
conscripted and drilled under the kurbash. The catas- 
trophes of Ismail in the Sudan had suggested that their 
efficiency had depended on their being officered by 
foreigners such as Turks, Circassians, and Albanians. 
For it was no doubt largely the disappearance of these 
alien officers under Said and Ismail that accounted for 
the failure of Egyptian troops fighting under Arabi or 
against the Mahdi. But British officers and drill- 
sergeants now became available, and about sbc thousand 
men were recruited by a reformed conscription. These 
were divided into two brigades, one with British officers 
and the other with Egyptian officers of Arabi. The 
improved conditions of service, such as regular pay and 
periods of engagement, made the anny as popular as it 
is ever likely to be with this peaceable people Later 
this force was strengthened with black regiments from 
the fighting races of the Sudan, after experiments with 
Turks and Amauts had failed. The first tests of the new 
Anglo-Egyptian force against their old conquerors, the 
Sudanese, at once rehabilitated the reputation of the 
Egyptian Army. And the moral importance of this re- 
habilitation to the self-respect and self-reliance of the 
future Egyptian nation cannot well be overestimated. 
It is no coincidence that the two British officers to which 
it may chiefly be credited, Kitchener and Wingate, were 

II 
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both subsequently called to play political parts of the first 
importance in Egypt. But the possible political risk of 
(he new army was not overlooked. The capital wtis 
garrisoned by the British force of some two to four 
thousand mcn—only one Egyptian battalion being kept 
there for parade purposes. While munitions and materia! 
were kept in British charge, and the bulk of (he troops 
were stationed in the Sudan. 

The reform of the corvee, of conscription, and of tax- 
coUcclion reduced that worst stratum of corruption 
where the official structure came into contact with the 
peasantry. But the whole system of Egyptian adminis- 
tration as taken over from Ismail was a mixture of 
Oriental and Occidental corruption. Nor was there any 
general realisation or reprobation of this evil by public 
opinion such as would have brought about reform in this 
respect in the case of a nati\'c Government inspired by 
nationalist idealism. To the Oriental of the Ottoman 
Empire public funds arc fair game, and the taking of 
refreshers by a judge, whose living it was, need be no 
more immoral than their acceptance by an advocate. 
But, in the end, the introduction by the British of proper 
accounts and audits, of proper payment of salaries, and, 

» not least, of British moral standards did materially reduce 
this cancer. 

With another ” C/' and that not the least of the 
plagues of Egypt, Cromerism was less successful. The 
extra»territorial Capitulations, judicial and commercial, 
have been the first obstacle encountered by any reformed 
regime in the East. Wherever a new Oriental State has 
established itself on Occidental lines, these privileges of 
the foreign communities and of foreign commerce have 
had to be encountered and ended, ft makes no difference 
to this^difficulty whether the new regime is Imperialist 
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or Nationalist. For the system is as intolerable to .a pro- 
gressive Imperialism, like that of the French in Algiers, 
as it is to a militarist Nationalism like that of the Turks 
in Constantinople, or to a Socialist Nationalism like that 
of the Chinese. The one condition essential for the 
revision of such Capitulations is that the reformed rdgime 
has good promise of permanence. This was, however, 
the one condition lacking in the British occupation of 
Egypt. Consequently, though British responsibility for 
Egypt obviously justified a demand for the surrender of 
such privileges, foreign Governments which, for diplo- 
matic reasons, had no desire to make our task easier 
could advance good ground for refusing any concession. 
In order to get any relief at all from the Capitulations 
it was necessary to set up a sort of auxiliary Assembly 
of foreigners by giving certain powers of approval in 
respect of legislation affecting the Capitulations to. a 
“General Assembly” of the judges of the Mixed 
Tribunals (Decree of January 31, 1889). Under these 
conditions a rapid reform of the judicial system was not 
realisable. Not only was there foreign opposition to this 
from the French and other interests firmly entrenched in 
capitulatory privilege, but also from the native lawyers, 
headed by Nubar, who feared a remodelling of the exist- 
ing French system on British lines. Thus all attempts 
to make the French procedures and codes more simple 
and suitable by adaptations on Anglo-Indian lines, were 
successfully resisted. The reforms effected by Sir J. 
Scott and Sir M Mcllwtaith were limited to practical 
improvements in procedure The Consular Courts, the 
Mixed Tribunals, the Egyptian Courts with their French 
Codes, and the Mahomedan Courts with their Sheri law 
all continued. And the results were more adapted to the 
encouragement of litigation than to the enforcement of 
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the law. This would have mattered less were it not that 
the Egyptians, though a peaceable folk, were, and are 
still, both litigious and lawless. Annual charge-sheets 
under Cromcrism of four thousand serious crimes and 
eight hundred murders suggests that its policing was less 
eficctivc than that of Ismail. Nor arc its ^cial re- 
pressive measures attractive, such as the unsatisfactory 
Brigandage Commissions abolished in 1888. 

But there is one contribution that we made to Egypt 
that would have been clearly out of reach of a National 
Government newly emerged from a drastic writing down 
of its liabihties. Such a National Government could not 
have commanded the credit that was obtained by CromeT^ 
ism for the extension of irrigation enterprises and of the 
cultivated area. Those schemes previously carried out 
under Ismail and Mehemet Alt had been both costly 
and faulty. The first British enterprise was the experi- 
mental patching up by Scott Moncrieff of Mehemet All’s 
barrage at Cairo. This was followed by the building of 
a barrage at Assiut and Zifta Then followed the great 
Assouan Dam, completed in 190a. As a result, for a 
comparatively small outlay and within ten years, the 
cotton crop was trebled, the sugar crop more than 
doubled, and the country covered with light railways 
and roads for marketing its produce. And with the in- 
crease of irrigation went an improved regulation of the 
all-important water rights. The peasant was^no longer 
left at the mercy of the Pasha, for a British inspector 
saw that he got his share of water. At the same time 
he was no longer plundered to the same extent by the 
Greek usurer, whose ravages were checked fay the Law 
Courts and Land Banks Lord Cromer’s claim to have 
increased the number of small proprietors by nearly half 
a million to a total of one and a quarter million is open 
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to criticism, as the increase of small holdings was nartlv 
due to a resurvey and nartlv to i P?“>y 

holdings for mortgagfe purposes (Egyp^t^ No°"l ° 
p. 12). But it is none the less . c,’ 

peasants’ position was greatly improved” ° 

civilisation— domestic sanitation go 'n 
associated with our occupation that re""*ii 
Nationalists have been restoring their , '"“y- Patriotic 
simplicity. Butitisnonethetescerlabr^ “> “ '=P«o 
the health of Eppt improve immensely u JdeV’th 
Cleaning administered by the BritKl. k . \ spring- 
moral and material beneL therefrom have h“‘ 

It will be seen that, apart from speculate “‘‘'"E- 
an audit of Cromenst administratmn -v 
balance of material advantage to “ ^ood 

to show a similar balance in moral assets 'i®cult 
the heavy deficiency on the score of L ®?'^°™t of 
scholastic and political The Bntish are •?*“"’ ’'«>> 
respect rather in the position of a miarJ,! v ' ‘Ws 
himself a creditor of the estate, h« made ;T^°’ ’’“"E 
business, but has neglected the education nt v P^y'^S 

the heir. " his 'Ward- 

It is best to admit frankly the failure of . 

respect of Egyptian education It is admitt a >" 
such stanch supporters of the British ocri.e r- '='’® 
V. Chirol, who writes : “In no other fiel^n™^® 
guidance failed so signally as in that j British 
{Egyptian Problem, p 77). The first Tesulf,^t“n°'' ’ ’ 
intervention was the complete disappearance „t C™'®'' 
mained of Mehemet All’s educational enterer”' 
the concentration of the British on the ■ v 'P’'®” 
bankruptcy,” their conservative retention oH^l 
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fiucnce over education, their conviction that an Egyptian 
intelligentsia could only be an embarrassment, and their 
contempt for any form of education other than that of a 
British public school — an institution dearly inapplicable 
to Orientals — all combined m causing them to o^c^Ioot. 
Vrhat they should ha\c realised was their main responsi- 
bility. The expenditure on education as late as 1890, 
^\he^ the financial stress was over, was only ;CE8i,ooo 
annually ; whereas an annual expenditure of £1x0,000,000 
would not ha\c been excessive And if, by the end of 
Cromcrism (1906), one hundred and sixty-five thousand 
pupils were being taught in four thousand five hundred 
and fifty-four schools at an annual cost of iiE374,ooo, 
this represents the beginning of a new regime inaugurated 
by the appointment as Minister of Education of Said 
1 Pasha Zagloul, the future Nationalist leader. 

The British policy of respecting Islam, not only as a 
State religion, but as a social rdgime, postpone any 
reform of social life in regard to slavery and the subjec- 
tion of women Slave trading was effectively stopped, 
but domestic slavery was tolerated Under a new Con- 
vention (1895) the emancipation and the escape of slaves 
were made easier But slavery remained an essential 
element of Egyptian society As late as 1894 no less a 
person than a President of the Council got into trouble 
for buying slaves Slavery that would have disappeared 
of itself m Egypt, as elsewhere, on the establishment of 
a national democracy, could not be dealt with by an 
authority that was itself based on conquest and caste 

Education was neglected not only scholastically, but 
in the larger field of schooling in affairs Education in 
self-government by development of democratic institu- 
tions had, as we have seen, been suspended Even the 
ancient Islamic institutions of Medjliss and Mudir were 
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barely functioning. But there remained the possibility 
of education in administration, and, as Nubar Pasha re- 
marked, — “The Government of Egypt is an administra- 
tion." Association of suitable individuals in administrative 
responsibility vrould have provided a future nation ■with 
leaders of some experience in public affairs. And it had 
been intended that this should be done. But instead of 
a larger and larger contingent of native officials their 
numbers became less and less. An Englishman could 
do the work of several natives more efficiently and 
economically, even though paid five or six times more. 
There was a steady pressure to employ an Englishman^ 
both for political and personal reasons. Vacancies came] 
to be almost invariably filled by Englishmen — at first asr 
experts, but finally just because they were English.' 
Efforts were at times made to check this process. But in 
the end the contingent of “advisers" and "experts", 
was transformed into a pretty complete Civil Service, in 
which Egyptians either held sinecures or second division 
posts. This Anglo-Egyptian Civil Service ■was there- 
after regularly recruited in England, and came to be 
entitled to permanent employment and pension. The 
direct results were good. But the whole raison d'etre of 
the British officials had become administrative and not 
advisory. The fiction was maintained that Egypt was 
being educated by experts , but, in fact, it was employ- 
ing more members of the British ruling class than was 
compatible with its own political education. 

The introduction of advisers and of experts was a 
necessa^ development of the responsibility thrown upon 
the British Agent and Consul-General. His position, with 
which British prestige was involved, had to be protected 
by associating responsible officials with the various de- 
partments. The first of these was necessarily an adviser 
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of tbc Finance Department, who became, in fact, 
Minister of Finance. And this process was extended until 
every important Egyptian Minister was in much the same 
relation to his British Adviser as was the Khedive to 
Lord Cromer. The system only bcg.an to fail in its results 
when the camp.iign against corruption and coercion in 
the lower stratum of the ofTicia) pyramid, where it came 
into dweet contact with the population, led to British 
subordln.itc ofhcl.als being associated as inspectors in the 
functions of the Mudir. Such responsibilities required a 
local and a linguistic expertise quite beyond most of these 
j'oung Englishmen, whose well meant efforts only too 
often resulted merely in causing resentment and ridicule. 
The best work done by the British in those lower ranks 
of the administration was In combating pests like the 
cattle plague, the cotton worm, and brigandage. 

At the head of this British hierarchy Lord Croiper 
rapidly increased his persona! authority until it was 
accepted not only by successive British Governments, 
but by a succession of local competitors. His first 
collision was with the wily Armenian Nubar, v-ho had 
succeeded Sherif (1884). Nubar was something of a 
statesman who saw that what Eg)'pt required first w’as a 
restoration of law and order. Order, he was prepared to 
admit, depended on the retention of a British garrison. 
But law, as he understood it, was incompatible w'lth the 
usurpation by British administrators of all real govern- 
mental power Against this he was prepared to fight with 
the stubborn subtlety of an Armenian, with the state- 
craft of an Oriental courtier, and with the chicane of a 
Levantine lawyer It is largely due to him that, during 
the first ten years of the occupation, the tendency to 
develop an Anglo-Indian bureaucracy was checked. 

His principal struggle was over the attempt to transfer 
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the administrative and judicial functions of the Mudirs to 
British inspector magistrates of Anglo-Indian type. And 
it is worth noting Nubar’s fight for the Mudirs, because'- 
it is the first successful effort on behalf of Egypt to set 
bounds to the absorption by the British of all govern- 
mental functions. The position of the Mudirs had already 
been somewhat impaired by the introduction of the French 
Codes and Parquet. Taking advantage of this, Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd, charged with organising a constabulary, 
introduced a sort of Anglo-Indian magistrature to super- 
vise and partly supersede both Mudir and Parquet 
(December 31, 1883). Nubar, on becoming Prime 
Minister (1884), at once attacked this scheme. Lord 
Cromer, occupied with the Sudan, left Lloyd to fight his 
own battles. His appeal to Caesar against Cleopatra 
found no favour in London, and he resigned (May, 1884). 
Thereafter the gendarmerie remained a highly ornate 
seml-mihtary body without magisterial powers until the 
death of its Inspector-General, Baker Pasha (1887). 
Nubar then still further. reduced their powers in the 
provinces Kitchener, on becoming Inspector-General 
(i8gi), got these powers back, on which Nubar resigned. 
He resumed the fight on returning to office (1894), and 
got the Inspector-General abolished in return for accept- 
ing an adviser, Gorst, the future Agent-General, at a 
new Ministry of the Interior. The British thus controlled 
local affairs, but from the top, not at the bottom, of the 
pyramid. 

In the judicial region Nubar’s resistance to Anglo- 
Indianising was even more successful. The attempt of 
?>.. Viest to sifostitute the Indian codes, judicature 
and procedures for the French system was defeated and 
not again renewed. 

The cause of “ Egypt for the Egyptians ” was main- 
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talned in these dark days by Nubar, the Armenian, and 
by Riaz, the Jew. Riaz, who alternated in office with 
Nubar, though of Jewish race was a typical representa- 
tive, like his contemporary, Kamil Pasha, at Constanti- 
nople, of the Turkish ruling class and of Moslem con- 
servatism. He, like all Old Turks, got on well with the 
British, but opposed them when he thought fit with an 
astute obstinacy. He was, accordingly, eventually 
dropped as too independent and undiplomatic, and was 
replaced (1891) by an amiable Anglophil nonentity, 
Mustapha Fehmy. 

Cromensm having thus come into conflict with the two 
typical representatives of the old ruling class, was now to 
collide with the Khedivate, for Tewfik, our submissive 
supporter, was to leave his friends in the lurch for the 
last time. His death, in the prime of life (January, 1893), 
brought to the Khedivate Abbas Hilmi, a boy of eighteen, 
•whose temperament and training tempted him to a trial of 
strength with Cromer. And that such a conflict should 
have occurred and taken the course it did is not the least 
of our educational failures in Egypt. 

Abbas was educated at Vienna as a compromise 
between a British and a French schooling. Had he been 
sent to France he would, no doubt, have come back 
anti-British, but at least with such instruction and ideas 
as would have made him a constitutional leader both of 
the old and the new jiaHonalism and one who might have 
steadied the movement into Home Rule by stages. Had 
he gone to an English school he would have come back 
capable of co-operating with British Liberals to that end. 
As it was, he acquired from the Hofburg an excessive 
estimate of the power and position of princes He tried to 
take his stand on a shadow throne, and fell between two 
stools. 
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The Sultan gave Abbas and his British mentor a good 
start together, for he tried to alter the terms of the new 
firman In Tuthey’s favour. Cromer delighted Abbas by 
his repulse of this interference, and also by relieving him of 
a Council of Regency for the few months of his minority. 
He was counted as being eighteen by calculating his age in 
Mahomedan years of two hundred and fifty-four days. 
But the boy soon began to get into mischief. "The 
Khedive is going to be very Egyptian,” wrote Lord 
Cromer to Lord Salisbury (February 21, 1892). And this 
dangerous game was, of course, encouraged by interested 
patties like the French and the Turks and by no less 
interested politicians like Tigrane and Mustapha Kamil. 
This new nationalvst gesture, for it was not yet a move- 
ment, was still further encouraged by the return of the 
Liberals to power in London (August, 1892). For the 
Egyptians were unaware that Liberal Imperialism, as 
represented by Lord Rosebery at the Foreign Office, 
would observe a Conservative continuity of foreign policy 
in respect of Egypt. The Khedive accordingly opened 
fire (November, 1893) with a list of complaints as to 
disrespect shown for his own dignity. When this was 
ignored, he followed it up by an assertion of himself that 
could not be overlooked For he dismissed the Anglophil 
Mustapha Fehmy and the no less Anglophil Ministers of 
Finance and Justice (January 15, 1893) Cromer at once 
countered by an increase of the British garrison — a rough 
reminder of the sword of Damocles that stopped the ' 
growing anti-British agitation Having then securedj 
from the Liberal Government a declaration that : , 
" His Majesty’s Government expects to be consulted ont 
such important matters as a change of Ministers,” Lord. 
Cromer dictated to the Khedive an undertaking “to’ 
adopt the advice of His Majesty’s Government on alii 
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questions of importance in future,*’ and to substitute as 
Premier the British nominee, Riaz, for Fakhry, already 
appointed by the Khedive. 

Cromerlsm had thus publicly humiliated the young 
Khedive in his own eyes, but had not hurt him in the eyes 
of his supporters. Indeed, Riaz, recognising that 
Egyptian opinion was supporting Abbas in his stand 
against the British, at once went over to his side. Abbas 
himself, breaking finally with Cromer, went to Constanti- 
nople with a deputation of village sheikhs to appeal for 
support to the Sultan. But Abdul Hamid knew his limita- 
tions better than did Abbas, and little more came of the 
venture than a deepening of the breach with the British. 

The next move of the young Khedive was even more 
adventurous and even less well advised. It was nothing 
less than an attempt to detach the Egyptian troops from 
I their British officers. During a tour of inspection up the 
* Nile to Wady Haifa, Abbas, to quote Lord Cromer, 

* ‘ poured forth a stream of childish criticism on every- 
thing he saw. He insulted British officers. He did his 
utmost to sow dissension in all ranks of the army” 
{Abbas II , p 51). It was a blow at a very tender spot, 
but one that exposed Abbas himself. Kitchener, the 
Sirdar, at once submitted his resignation. Cromer, armed 
with instructions from Rosebery, demanded the dismissal 
of Maher Pasha, the Khedivist War Minister, and 
dictated to the Khedive another declaration of de- 
pendence. Abbas, deserted by Riax, the French, and the 
Turks, none of whom wanted a resuscitation of militarist 
nationalism, was forced to publish in the Official Journal 
that he was " heureux de constater les services rendtis 
par les officters anglais H non arrnie." (January 14, 
1894). Without accepting the story that the Khedix'e 
only submitted on being shown from the window the 
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brougham that was waiting to drive him into exile, it is 
clear that Cromer, having caught him in an unsupported 
position, forced on him a ca pitulation th at discredited him . 
as champion of the EgyptiaiTca^e Ky con\’icting him 
of a want of courage. Nowadays we no longer believe in 
spanking spirited children, and our old spare-the-rod 
spoil-the-child form of education is inapplicable to the 
East. An Oriental has the delicacy of hfe-long childhood 
and the dignity of age-long culture. Like a child, hey 
readily forgets an injury, but never forgives an insult. In^ 
this episode that so tickled our jingo journalists, we can 
see an epitome of all the tragedies of British Cassars with 
their Eastern Cleopatras. 

The incipient nationalist movement thus broken up, 
Riaz was replaced by Nubar, and he again by Mustapha 
Fermy (1895). The Conservatives resumed ofhee in 
London, and Abbas, realising that his open opposition 
only brought him defeat and discredit, began to under* 
mine British authority through the provincial politicians 
and the Pan-lslamic propagandists. But here again he 
found himself headed off The establishment of a new 
Ministry of the Intenor with a Bntish Adviser (1894) 
interrupted his communications through the Central 
Government. Other precautions (1898) cut him off from 
direct contact with the provincial authorities Before the 
end of Cromerism he was an embittered, but an encircled, 
enemy, driven to the backstairs of palace intrigue and 
into the burrows of Pan-lslamic conspiracies. It was not 
until 1906 that these intrigues produced a practical result 
in a Turkish move against the peninsula of Sinai. Then a 
British ultimatum roughly shattered the alliance between 
Khedive and Sultan (May, 1906) and ended any hope of 
support from Turkey. ^ 

; It never seems to have occurred to Cromerism that 
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the young Khedive might have been educated on rather 
more kindly lines, and might have been converted into a 
useful instrument for the inevitable transition towards 
Home Rule. Cromer at about this time did begin to cul- 
tivate the moderate Home Rulers of the landed interests 
! and leaders with liberal views like Said Zagloul. But in this 
* he was rather seeking to build barriers against the Khedive 
and the Nationalists than to build bridges towards 
Egyptian self-government. Before leaving he does seem 
to have realised that we had neglected the political educa- 
tion of our ward and had made for ourselves very serious 
difficulties in the next phase when concession and co- 
operation would become inevitable. But for the time 
Cromer’s Cromwellian solutions no doubt simplified the 
Egyptian situation and very well satisfied his British em- 
ployers. 

The situation was still further simplified with the final 
elimination of the French interest and intervention in 
Egypt. For the French, largely through Cromer’s 
influence, were bought out with great advantage to the 
Egyptians at the cost of their fellow Moslem in North 
Africa, By the Anglo-French agreement of 1904 France 
gave the British a free hand in Egypt, getting for itseU 
a free hand in Morocco. Tlie agreement declared that 
! the French ‘ ' will not obstruct the action of Great Britain 
I in Egypt by asking that a limit of time be fixed for the 
British occupation or in any other manner. ” The British, 
by thus buying off their only serious rival for the pro- 
tection of Cleopatra, did a service to Egypt that 
Egyptians have not sufficiently appreciated. While, on 
the other hand, the service to the British Empire rendered 
by this rather cynical trafficking has been somewhat over- 
estimated by English writers. For what we thereby won 
in Egypt on the roundabouts of European Imperialism we 
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lost on the swings of Egyptian nationalism, because this 
removal of the French menace from the Nile Valley had 
much the same effect on the movement for Egyptian 
independence as the removal of the French from the 
Mississippi Valley had on the independence of the United 
States. Thereafter, the British were the sole obstacles/ 
between that movement and its objective. 

We therefore come now to the first serious collision 
between Egyptians and English as such, as distinct from 
conflicts between their governors. Which collision* was 
the result of the virulence of a nationalism that had been 
refused all proper expression, and therefore had had re- 
course to a campaign of Press calumny against the 
English. For this campaign, though not the cause of 
violence by the Egyptians, at that time so scared the 
English as to frighten them into vigorous action. The 
Denshawi incident was significant in itself. Some British 
officers in uniform, shooting pigeons by invitation of a 
village sheikh, accidentally shot a woman and came to 
blows with the villagers (June 13, 1906). They had to 
run for It, and, though unpursued, one of them fell dead 
on the road from shock and sunstroke. An innocent 


young villager, who hurried up to help, was found by the 
body, and angry soldiers of the dead officer's regiment 
clubbed liim to death. The British colony, as liable to 
panic as arc all communities who govern others without 
their consent, interpreted the incident as the beginning of 
an insurrection. As in 1882 it was commonly beli^^ed 
that a general massacre was imminent. Similar incidents 
in the past., such, as the cellisvin. between Bfivish officers 
out shooting and villagers at Ghizeh in 1887 were 
forgotten. The Press did its deadly work, and the foreimi 
papers of Cairo, followed by the London “heavies ” 
bombarded the Government with dpmaoftc .... i_’ 
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punishment. A “Special Tribunal" of three British 
officials and two Egyptians, presided by Boutros J?asha^ 
a Copt, thereupon condemned four or the villagers to 
death and others to severe sentences of hard labour, 
flogging, etc. These sentences wefe executed, and the 
atmosphere which led to this crime can be appreciated by 
reading the contemporary Press. Thus the Va^y 
Chronicle of June 21 , two days before the trial, reports : 

Everything indicates that the outrage was much more 
serious than at first supposed, and that it was pre- 
arranged Fortunately, this time Lord Cromer is con- 
vinced of the bad faith of the natives. They will be 
severely dealt with, and sentences will be carried 0^ 
immediately, those condemned to death being shot in 
public. There will be no appeal “ And, unfortunately, 
Lord Cromer was convinced, If not of the bad faith of the 
natives, at least of the bad funk of his own nationals 
Whereby a cruel wound was inflicted on the relations 
^ between the English and Egyptian peoples that was never 
( healed. Moreover, the incident was politically important 
as showing that Cromerism, after crushing all Egyptian 
opposition from the Khedive downwards, had at last come 
into collision with that peasantry which it had so long 
and laboriously protected 

This disaster darkened the last days of Lord Cromer 
in Egypt and hastened his final departure. Cairo, that 
had so often acclaimed the great proconsul, now let him 
drive away through deserted streets, protected by hedges 
of British bayonets, from the people he had so dis- 
interestedly and devotedly served It is to be hoped that 
future Egyptian historians will treat this last, but not 
least, of the alien autocrats of Egypt with greater 
generosity than we can reasonably expect from Egyptian 
writers to-day. 



CHAPTER VI 

NATIONALIST RENASCENCE 

ABBAS — GORST — ^KITCHENER 

“ Now there arose up a new king over Egypt, which knew no 
Joseph." — ExoD. i. 8. 

The first foreign financial adviser in Egypt of which we 
have a record was Joseph. His nationalisation of agri- 
cultural land, based on State trading in corn, and his 
colonisation of the most fertile province of Egypt with his 
fellow-countrjinen were not likely to be sustained once 
he and his patron were gone. Cromerism and its patron 
British Conservatism had now to face the same reaction. 
For Egyptian nationalism with the new century took on a 
new form. Under Mehemct Ali it had appeared merely as 
riotings of the town mob in connection with the struggles 
for power bct^ieen factions of the foreign ruling class — 
Mamelukes, Turks, Amauts, etc. Later it appeared 
more rccognisably in an insurrection of the army, as 
representing the peasantry, in co-operation with the Con- 
stitutionalist progressives of the ruling class. But both 
these manifestations of nationalism were centred in and 
practically confined to the upper and lower strata of the 
nation. The new form of nationalism, that which is still 
to the fore, is a movement originating in a new middle 
class. This nationalism of the effendiat is certainly less 
attractive than that of the jeUakeen under Arabi or of 
the Beys under Mehcmct Ali. The Beys were gallant, 
and many of them cultured gentlemen, whose feats of 
arms raised Egypt to the level of a European Power. 

>77 12 
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Arabi and the jellah Colonels were the gentlest Moslem 
warriors that ever preached morality, and were swept 
away by modem arms of precision. The new Nationalists 
under Mustapha Kamil were the most virulent Press 
propagandists that ever regurgitated half-djgested 
Chauvinism or vomited abuse of their betters 
The British occupation that had killed Arabist 
nationalism, with which it might have co-operated, had 
indirectly created a new nationalism with which co-opera- 
tion was almost impossible. For the growth of popula- 
tion and of prosperity durmg the British occupation had 
called into existence a new middle class sufficiently 
literate to read and write political propaganda and leisured 
enough to give up their lives to politics of the .Press and 
of the platform. This new intelHgentsia was, however, 
uneducated in politics and inexperienced In aHairs. Most 
nationalist movements have begun by educating them- 
selves to some extent through a revival of the native 
language, literature, law, and legend. But Egypt had no 
national genius to revive, no national glories to recall — 
at least, none since the days of the Pharaohs, and faraort 
is still in Egypt a term of abuse for tyranny 

Indeed, the British might have got some useful bints 
from Egyptian folk-lore about the Pharaohs. For 
example, the parable in which Pharaoh, choosing his 
vizier, ordered candidates to carry rats in sacks round 
the Great Pyramid. The rats gnawed their way out of all 
the sacks except that of the successful candidate, who 
had kept them well shaken up all the way. The thousands 
of years during which Egj'pt under ' the Pharaohs 
dominated the world had to be expiated by centuries of 
subjection during which Egypt had lost all consciousness 
of its own existence. So when the time came for its 
renascence Egypt had no national legend, no national 



already in 1898 nearly two hundred were being published 
in Egypt. Previous nationalist movements had been Pan- 
Islamistic, future nationalist movements were socialistic ; 
this one was purely journalistic. 

The new movement was from the first divided into 
moderates of the ** popular ” party (hasb-el-oumm) and 
extremists of the ‘ ‘ patriotic ’ ’ party (hasb-el'Tsatan) . The 
former accepted co-operation with the British as a means 
to independence, and were the survivors and successors 
of the old Constitutionalists. They were many of them 
members of the old rulmg class like Mustapha Fehmy, 
and owed some of them a limited enjoyment of power and 
some political experience to their association with the 
British. To this party belonged most of the Egyptian 
Ministers under Cromerism. With them were associated 
the older leaders of the Moslem movement at el Azhar, 
who carried on the tradition of el Afghani and Sheikh 
Mohammed Abdu. Their principal publicist was Sheikh 
All Yusef, editor of the Moayyah. They represented the 
political stage that should have been normally reached 
in the transition from dependence to independence. Had 
they been given real responsibDity and allowed to recruit 
their ranks from the younger men by admitting them to 
junior posts, this party might have imposed its policy of 
co-operation on the whole movement But the pressure 
for the employment of British and the prejudice of 
Cromerism against extensions of self-government heavily 
handicapped these co-operators in their competition with 
the extremists 

The extreme party of non-co-operators had a simple 
task. They had found a suitable leader in a yovng 
gallicised Egyptian, Mustapha Kamil . “ a man of super- 
fine manners and charming address" (Nevmson, More 
Cha»ges, p, 178). But neither in his portraits nor in bis 
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record does this chinless and Cham-inist young effendi 
seem a real representative of the strong-featured, siraple- 
Nminded Egyptian peasantry — a representative such as 
Vfas, for example, his predecessor in the Nationalist leader- 
ship, Arabi, or his successor, Saad Zaglul. He was, 
however, the man of the moment. The moment demanded 
an Anglophobe agitation, and Mustapha Kamil, through 
his Arabic new'spaper El Lewa (The Standard), with its 
French and English editions, irrigated all Egypt with 
inundations of vitriolic \'itupcration He was also unceas- 
ingly active in propagandist missions to Paris and in Pan- 
Islamic missions to Constantinople. In France he secured 
for the new Nationalists a ready sympathy and support. 
Educated at Toulouse, he was taken up by Madame 
Adam of the Nouvelle Revue, introduced into Parisian 
literary and political circles, and given a prominent place 
in the anti-British agitation excited by the Fashoda 
incident. This pedestal, together with his considerable 
powers as writer and speaker, put him at the head of the 
Egyptian extremists as president of the general assembly 
of the Nationalist party. At Cairo he was taken up by 
the Khedive in defiance of Cromer’s interdict on all inter- 
course between the two young men (December, 1901). 
He was made a Bey by favour of Abbas (1901) and a 
Pasha by grace of Abdul Hamid (1904). Probably his 
principal service to Egyptian nationalism was the alliance 
he arranged between Moslems and Copts, while his most 
practical activity, outside propaganda campaigns, was 
his penetration of the schools. 

In the early years of the century the British awoke to 
the danger of further neglecting education in general and 
English instruction in particular. But even so the percent- 
age of total expenditure on education between 1^7 and 
19: 2 never rose abovej^4, and of this one-third to one-half 
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I'was raised in fees, ■whereas during this period public reve- 
jnuc was raised from ;Ci4, 000,000 to over £40,000,000, 
' Moreover, the quality of English teachers had declined 
after Cromer’s creation of the Civil Service that closed 
promotion from educational to governmental posts. Now, 
however, a Ministry of Public Education was established 
under a British adviser. Instruction in English was added 
to instruction in French, and the amenable Egyptians 
emigrated cn masse from the French to the English 
class-rooms. But ■while they were still thus reducing the 
French hold on Egyptian education, the British found 
themselves embarrassed by an outbreak of nationalism 
among the students. These boys saw in Mustapha Kamil 
the champion of Young Egypt, and in themselves the 
advance guard of an Egyptian nation. There was a 
movement to replace English instruction by Arabic and 
English teachers by Egyptians To meet this Saad 
Zaglul was made Minister of Education, and tried un- 
successfully to restore discipline and free the schools 
from propaganda The next move was that voluntary 
schools were started for young Nationalists with sub- 
scriptions obtained by Ef Lewa (1901). A national uni- 
versity was stopped by Cromer (1905), but was started 
successfully under his successor (1908). That' it was 
not then, and has not since been, a success may be 
attributed to the failure of its founders to realise that a 
system of national education is not the same thing as a 
system of education in nationalism. But that such enter- 
prises were even attempted is evidence of our own failure 
to realise that the systematic exclusion of a nation from 
I political education will make their educational system 
\ political 

The British authonties, in the last phase of Cromerism, 
proved quite unable to deal with this nationalist agitation, 
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even though it had no real root cither in a racial, a 
religious, or a reformist movement. For the Nationalist 
effendi, though he was probably the first conscious 
“Egyptian,” had no special connection with any of 
those racial communities that will some day coalesce 
into a homogeneous Egypt- Nor, being notoriously 
irreligious and gallicised, could the Nationalist effec- 
tively appeal to the old religious solidarity of Islam. 
And he had not even a practical programme of reform. 
For the reforms required by one section of the com- 
munity were strongly resisted by the other, while, on the 
whole, the country was more prosperous and there was 
less pressure for any reorganisation than ever before in 
its history. Their lack of any strong pressure for reform 
together with their ignorance of affairs explains the 
emptiness of the Nationalists’ attacks on the British 
administration. British officials, finding no real criticism 
and nothing but rhetorical invective in the diatribes of 
the Nationalist Press, ignored the whole movement as 
insignificant and impotent. They looked on such Press 
propaganda as merely blowing-off steam and on an un- 
restricted liberty of the Press as a better safety-valve 
than a responsible and representative Parliament. But 
undoubtedly it would have been better for the British 
if Cromerism had put a curb on the Nationalist Vress 
and ^ven a looser rein to Parliamentary representa- 
tion. Unfortunately, the traditional tenderness of British 
Liberalism for free speech, combined with an Anglo- 
Indian distrust of free institutions, diverted the National- 
ist movement into that most dangerous of channels 

irresponsible incitements of hatred. 

British authority in Egypt was based on military 
power, and built up round the personality of Cromer 
and of his colleagues. With Cromer many of the 
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secondary personalities left the stage. Sir Wiitair 
Garstin, the influential Adviser to Public Works, ano 
other real experts whose public services to Egypt ha" 
earned general recognition, followed their chief into re- 
tirement. The Financial Adviser and the Adviser to the 
Interior had to be replaced under circumstances pre- 
judicial to our prestige. The survivors of the old ruling 
class like Nubar, Riaz, and Mustapha Fehmy were pass- 
ing and leaving no successors on whom we could similarly 
rely. The old social relations, always so easily established 
between representatives of the British and the Turkish 
ruling classes, were rapidly losing all political import- 
ance in an Egypt that was takmg its leaders from a new 
middle class. With the effendiat of lawyers and journalists 
British officers* and officials had no even less social than 
political contacts. 

Moreo>er, the British official himself was changing in 
character. Instead of a few Anglo-Indians of Eastern 
experience, accustomed to a ceremonial and occasionally 
cordial intercourse with Oriental notables, there was a 
flood of minor officials, mostly young, whose interest in 
Egypt did not extend beyond the playgrounds of 
Ghezireh and the gaieties of the great hotds that were 
converting Cairo, Heliopolis, and Helouan into winter 
resorts for tourists. Ghezireh, with its three polo- 
grounds, its two race-courses and golf-course, Its tennis 
and squash courts, its turf and sports clubs, and its 
wholly insular interests, had, indeed, little in common 
with Egypt Even the Egyptian anstocracy did not 
enjoy that honorary membership as guests extended by 
Anglo-Indian communities to especially favoured natives. 
“With the exception of Yasri Pasha, a Turk educated 
in England, I never saw an Egyptian play polo," writes 
Coles Pasha (RecoUectionSt p. 163). TTie British in- 
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spector or engineer of early Cromcrism, riding on his 
donkey or his pony through the fields, camping in the 
villages and chatting to sheikhs and fellaheen, had be- 
come an official or officer hurrying out in a motor and 
back again for his tennis, and seldom setting foot in the 
country except to shoot quails. There were still strenuous 
souls in a hurry to cure the plagues of Egypt, but there 
were many more that merely hankered after itsflesh-pots. 

The departure of Lord Cromer was rightly interpreted 
by the Nationalists as the deposition of Cromcrism. 
They were further greatly encouraged by the success of 
Japanese nationalism against Russian imperialism, and 
by the substitution of a Liberal for a Conservative 
Government in Great Britain (1906). Under these con- 
ditions the new Agent-General, Sir Eldon Gorst, under- 
took the very difficult task of establishing a new relation- 
ship between the Empire and Egypt. The new regime 
that he introduced has been so confidently represented 
as a complete failure that it is well to point out here how 
very near it came to complete success. It is not clear, 
however, even to-day how far the large measure of 
success achieved by Gorst was due to a considered 
diplomacy and how far it was due to a policy of general 
conciliation. We can, for example, question whether 
the new ruler of Egypt was consulting his personal taste 
f'r creating a new political tradition in renouncing all the 
utward and visible symbols of power usually considered 
ridispensable in the East, and by restoring the old sans 
agon and informalities of the early occupation. Riding 
lis pony into the country or driving his two-seater un- 
•Ateriiei aWot CaVra, exchan^ng repartees in the 
vernacular with the crowd, often hatless and collarless, 
he seemed to invite the contempt of the Egyptians, and 
certainly incurred the criticism of his fellow-Englishmen 



But if Cromer had made the mistake of despismg his 
enemy the Nationalist, the Nationalist now made the 
mistake of despising Gorst. For this studious little man 
in round spectacles had learnt his Egypt as Secretary 
in the Agency (1886), as Controller of Revenue (1890), 
as Adviser to the Interior (1894), as Financial Adviser 
(1898), and as negotiator of the agreement with France 
(1904). He knew the composite character of the ex- 
tremist party and how to rule nationalism by dividing it. 

With this very possibly in view, Gorst first restored 
friendly relations with the young Khedive Abbas, who 
found the new Agent-Generars overtures very soothing 
to a crowned head still smarting under the bludgeonings 
of Cromer. The relationship, begun on both sides for a 
political purpose, seems to have ripened into a real 
friendship, for a few years later, when Gorst lay dying 
in England, the Khedtve travelled all the way from 
Egypt to take farewell of his friend. From which we 
may infer that the personality of Abbas had possibilities 
that Cromer and Kitchener were unable to develop. 

In thus detaching the Khedive from non-co-operating 
nationalism, Gorst was no doubt helped by the rupture 
between Abbas and Mustapha Kamil (1904), and by the 
Young Turk revolution (1908) that showed the Khedive 
the untoward turn that a nationalist movement might 
take But in any case, whether intentionally or no, 
Gorst broke thereby the united front of nationalism 
For the association between the Agency and Abbas dis- 
credited the Khedive with the Nationalists, who accused 
him of disloyalty and declared for his deposition In 
consequence of this the more intransigent and timid had 
to fly to Constantinople (1911}, whde another section 
made submission and started a Khedivist faction of less 
extreme Nationalists. 
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The next Nationalist split effected by Gorst might 
also have been an unintentional consequence of a con- 
ciliatory policy. For any British authority seeking some 
association with nationalism would naturally first ap- 
proach the Copts. As a Christian community, compact 
in itself and conscious of interests distinct from those of 
the Moslem and Arabic-speaking politicians, the Copts, 
though allied, were not amalgamated with nationalism. 
Their vestigial traces of Pharaonic culture had made *- 
them the clerical class of Egypt, but they had found 
their monopoly threatened by the preference of British 
officials for the more adaptable Syrians. Spurred by this 
grievance, they had agreed to an alliance with national- 
ism ; but out of deference to Moslem prejudice the 
Nationalists had kept them subordinate and segregated. 
And after the death of Mustapha Kamil, el Azhar, 
under guidance of Sheikh Shawish, offensively reasserted 
the old Moslem contempt for this Christian sect of clerks. 

It was at this juncture that Gorst, when looking for a 
successor to Mustapha Fehmy as Premier, made an un- 
precedented promotion by giving the post to Boutros 
Pasha. He was not only a Copt, but the Copt who had 
presided over the Denshawi tnal. This at once diverted 
the offensive of Moslem nationalism away from their 
British antagonists and against their Coptic allies. The 
appointment was a challenge to natlonahst Pan-lslamhm, 
and Gorst nibbqd it in • ” The first genuine Egyptiar 
who has risen to the highest position in the country,*' 
was his reference to Boutros in his report for 1909 
"Which was more aggravating than accurate But the 
policy succeeded, and the rupture between the Moslen 
and Christian Nationalists became irreparable for th( 
time being, when Boutros was assassinated (1910) b’ 
Wardani, a Mahomedan Nationalist. So completely had 
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Gorst by then broken the power of nationalism that he 
was able to secure the murderer’s execution by ordinary 
process of law. For Gorst was no weakling, and an in- 
crease of crime with a reappearance of brigandage, 
both directly attributable to the unrest caused by the 
Nationalist agitation, was successfully repressed. His 
“ exile laws,” with their penalty of internment in criminal 
colonies among the oases of the western desert, much 
impressed the imagination of the lawless So that there 
was no commotion when his coup> de grace was given to 
Nationalist agitators by the reimposition of the Press 
Laws (1919) and by the repression of inflammatory pro- 
paganda. 'Mustapha Kamil had already burnt himself 
out and died (1908), and the conflagration he had 
kindled, though it still smouldered and now and then 
flickered up, was thereafter mastered, and no longer a 
serious menace 

Gorst’s policy was to detach from the ranks of the 
extremists anyone capable of useful co-operation by offer- 
ing him a career. As early as 1893, when Adviser to the 
Interior, he had institute the Local Commissions and 
mixed Municipalities. He now gave increased powers, 
notably in educational affairs, to the Provincial Councils. 

A more real responsibility was given to the Legislati\e 
Council ; but as it at once used them to come into con- 
flict with the native Ministers, the Council was again 
pushed into the background. Even the General Assembly 
was roused from its Jong sleep, and asked to give a real 
decision For the Canal Corporation had proposed that 
Egypt should extend its concession by forty years in 
return for an increased share in the profits. The British 
Government readily agreed, and so very reluctantly did 
the Egyptian Ministers. The Nationalist Press violently 
opposed. Gorst referred the matter to the General 
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Assembly, which, without going into its merits at all, 
rejected the proposal by a straight Nationalist vote. 
Only one member had the courage to vote for it, and 
two days later the Premier, Boutros, who had proposed 
it, was assassinated. The General Assembly was not 
again convoked. In the administration Egyptian Ministers 
were given greater freedom from control by their advisers 
and on these latter, in some cases, objecting they were 
removed. WhUe at the bottom of the bureaucratic pyra- 
mid the intrusive Syrians were again removed in favour 
of the indigenous Copt. 

It was, however, in respect to the rights of the Anglo- 
Egyptian Civil Service that Gorst’s policy of “Egypt 
for the Egyptians ’’ caused most criticism. It was Gorst 
himself who, in 1898, when at the finance Ministry, had 
sanctioned the selection of young University men for 
permanent Egyptian employment. Some of these same 
men were now among those summoned by Gorst to a 
meeting at the Residency for what was, in their view, a 
massacre as perfidious as that of their predecessors, the 
Mamelukes. This involved, of course, a pretty sharp 
collision with the British ruling class at home. In which 
Gorst showed as much courage as he had in dealing with 
the Nationalists. But the inevitable result was a bad Press 
in London and what at times almost amounted to a social 
boycott of the Agency by Cairo. Any stick was good 
enough to beat the British reformer. Roosevelt, visiting 
Egypt, was encouraged to make an attack that would 
normally have been angrily resented as an impertinence. 
“ U you. cWt keep \wEgypA., get uMt^ 
batked the American energumen on a public occasion. 
By this sort of attack Gorst was embarrassed and em- 
bittered during the last years of his life. And by this 
lime his suflerings from cancer were such as would have 



incapacitated him but for his determination to deal cflcc- 
lively \vith his difiiculties before he died. When he left 
Egypt (191 1) everyone knew that he was dying, but only 
those few who knew Egypt could see that what he bad 
set himself to do was done. ' * The killing of the nationalist 
|raovement was Sir Eldon Gorst's," wrote A 1 Ahram. 
" He had fought his fight, and, where the world saw 
failure, had succeeded/' wrote Sir R. Storrs, Oriental 
Secretary to the Agency. 

The arrival of Lord Kitchener (November, 19'') ^ 
Sir Eldon Gorst’s successor was at once recognised in 
Egypt as meaning a return to the dictatorial methods of 
Cromcrism and a renunciation of the diplomatic methods 
of Gorst. Nationalism was thereafter handled with the 
iron hand of the last phase of Gorst 's administration, not 
with the velvet glove of his first phase. A Criminal Con- 
spiracy Act, a Press Censorship Act, and a School Dis- 
cipline Act show by their titles the line of attack against 
nationalism. And this special legislation was not a mere 
rod in pickle Many active nationalists found themselves 
interned under the “exile act” introduced a few years 
before to check an outbreak of brigandage. The 
nationalist leader, Farid Bey, was made an example of. 
For writing a preface to a book of nationalist verse by a 
young patriot, Ghayati Bey, Fand was tried by a special 
Assize Court set up under a Bill (May, 1910) intended 
for brigandage cases and rejected by the Legislative 
Council but passed by decree. This special Court gave 
him SIX months. Soon after, on coming out, he made a 
speech, which seems mild enough to-day, but which got 
him a sentence of twelve months. He, however, escaped 
to Switzerland, and resigned a leadership that was prov- 
ing too exacting after our Liberal Foreign Secretary had 
somewhat shocked some of his party by appl)dng lor 
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extsaditlos\. Nor his lieutenant and the leading jour- 
nallst, Shelhh Shawish, editor of El Alam, fare any 
better. Having fled to Constantinople, he was sentenced 
to three months for a literary offence. At Constantinople 
he was arrested by the Turkish police at our request and 
handed over to Egyptian police agents for deportation 
to Cairo. 

Nor was any distinction made between anti-British 
nationalists and home-rulers who were ready to co- 
operate. The General Assembly, on meeting (March, 
1912), pressed for a constitution, and was at once dis- 
missed. Soufani Bey, one of its prominent members and 
a moderate, was prosecuted. 

Zaglul Bey, another co-operator, whom Cromer had 
recommended to his successors, was dismissed. And as 
to the general effect of all this on the nationalist move- 
ment, It may be of interest to record the parting speech 
of a disappointed constitutionalist co-operator, Ismail 
Pasha Abaza. " I take the British Agent to task for — 
the Press Laws, which mean a reaction to conditions of 
thirty years ago — for treating journalists as brigands, and 
for attacking the authority of the Legislative Council.] 
We arc progressing in brutality, loquacity, drink, and, 
debts. In 1884 we imported flour to a value of £134,000,, 
in 1909 to £1,836,000. Under Mchemet Ali we sent 
nine hundred and five students to Europe, under Ismail 
we sent one hundred and fifty-five, under Abbas we send ] 
forty-three. What is the remedy ? Self-government 1 
And for the last thirty years W'C have not moved an inch | 
towards self-government 

History will probably decide that British Statesmen 
were ■wrong in using the superior military power of the 
Empire to break dowm the Egyptian Nationalist move- 
ment under Arabl and Sherif m the ’eighties. U ■will, on 
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the other hand, probably decide that they ^^cre justified 
in using their superiority in the art of democracy and in 
the craft of diplomacy to break up this nationalist move* 
ment of the cfjen^at a quarter of a century later. For 
co-operation, such as would have been possible with 
the Constitutionalists and Colonels of the earlier move- 
ment, was almost inconceivable with these later caf 5 
politicians and boulevard propagandists. While the com- 
plete independence of Egypt under their guidance would 
have been almost certainly a calamity. Nor docs the 
precedent of the Young Turk revolution contradict this 
conclusion. For in 1908 the Young Turk Committee kept 
itself in the background and left the reins in the hands of 
elder statesmen with a diffidence that was not in the 
make-up of the Egyptian Nationalists. And Turkish 
nationalism, after the war, was a military mass-move- 
ment, very different from any superficial ebulbtion of the 
Egyptian effendiat. 

Lord Kitchener, who came back to Egypt as Gorst’s 
successor, is generally credited with having put an end 
to this phase of Egyptian nationalism. But Gorst had 
already so dismembered it that it easily disintegrated 
under the heavy heel of the successful soldier. And it was 
curiously enough international, not internal, difficulties 
that called for all the prestige acquired by the Sirdar in 
reconstructing the Egyptian army and in reconquering 
the Sudan. For his arrival coincided to a day with the 
declaration of war on Turkey by Italy. And the conse- 
quent institution of an Italian buffer state in Tripoli 
between Tunis and Egypt, acceptable as it was to British 
interests in Egypt, was distinctly awkward in view of the 
nominal suzerainty over Egypt still retained by the 
Sultan, For the Egyptian army was still, in name, an 
Ottoman force. The very title of Sirdar was an invention 
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to circumvent the right oi the Sultan to appoint all general 
officers. Egyptian territory and troops Tvere formally at 
the disposal of the Sultan in time of war, and Egypt was 
the only possible base for Turkish operations against the 
Italian invasion of the Empire in Tripoli. A declaration 
of Egyptian neutrality would mean an abrupt repudiation 
of the Ottoman Empire’s rights over Egypt — a refusal to 
allow Egyptian Moslem to ioln a djehad for the defence 
of their fellow Moslem— and quite possibly a recrudes- 
cence of fanatical opposition to our occupation. But the 
difficulty was disposed of in detail without disturbing 
diplomacy by practical decisions of the military problems 
as they arose. When Egyptian officers applied for leave 
to volunteer with the Turkish forces they were told that 
it would be impossible to keep their places unfilled. When 
Bedawin tribes asked leave to join the djehad they were 
told that such fire-eaters could obviously no longer claim 
exemption as nomads from conscription. When the 
Syrian Bedawin tried to march into Tripoli across Egypt 
they were stopped at the Canal on police grounds. When 
'Turkish officers tried to travel through in disguise they 
disappeared until they disembarked weeks later at some 
remote port. When the Alexandria mob celebrated an 
imaginary Turkish victory by hustling Italian workmen 
the fire hoses quenched their enthusiasm. That Egypt, j 
though dc jttTC an integral part of the Ottoman Empire’ 
was dc facto part of the British Empire became very plain I 
to all. 

Such difficulties as arose in the internal situation were 
dealt with on the same lines. Both from policy and from 
preference Kitchener reversed Gorst’s plan of self-efface- 
ment and scU-goYcmmcnl and presented himself as the 
sort of personal ruler that Egypt has always been readv 
to accept. But it would be a mistake to see in the auto 
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cratic authority acquired by Kitchener merely the sub- 
servience of a servile race to a successful soldier. 
Egyptians could feel that Kitchener, as a public person- 
age, was Egyptian. Egypt had made him. For Egypt 
had raised him, as it raised Mehemet Ali, from the ranks 
to a world-wide reputation, and, like Mehemet Ali, he 
was adopted by and adapted himself to Egypt. His 
mastery of the minds of his Egyptian subjects was the 
delight of the bazaars even as his masterful ways with 
his British subordinates were the dismay of the bureau- 
cracy. He made progresses through the provinces, re- 
ceiving and replying to petitions in the vernacular with 
the condescension of an Oriental autocrat. His own 
mind had shaped itself into that baffling blend of despotic 
decision and diplomatic duplicity peculiar to Oriental 
princes. And, like them, he was a poseur. For examploi 
Coles Pasha speaks of interpreting for him “as his 
Arabic was often incomprehensible to village sheikhs *' 
But he put it across all the same. “He put his hands 
on my shoulders," cried an old Sheikh, “and said to 
me ‘Am I not your father^ Will a father forget bis 
children?’ ” (Weigall, Egypt, p 358). He was no less 
idolised by foreigners. That anomalous foreign body, 
the Cairo Municipality {Tarmm), could refuse him 
nothing The local Press ascnbed all legislation to him 
personally We read of “ Lord Kitchener’s Great Pro- 
ject” — the new public square “Lord Kitchener’s 
Agricultural Syndicates” “Lord Kitchener’s Reform 
of the Wakf ” “ Lord Kitchener’s Five Feddan Law.” 
When the long deferred concessions to demands for self- 
government came in the shape of the new Legislature 
j and Constitution (1913), they were gratefully accepted 
as gifts from Kitchener, and the elections were loyally 
postponed until his return from leave. He personally 
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supervised even the seating arrangements of the new 
Chamber, and it gratefully passed his measures. 

Kitchener played up well to Ids part. Money was now 
easy, and the old campaigner of the Sudan who had 
set an example of frugality to the British officer, now 
set a new ‘standard of display to the British official. The 
Residency blazed out in scarlet liveries, a new ballroom 
and a service of gold plate. The British administration 
that had been so mesquin in its economy launched into 
public expenditures that seemed'to some sheer megalo- 
mania. Sir Paul Harvey, Financial Adviser, trying to 
assert the power of the purse, was forced to give place to 
the more tactful Lord Edward Cecil. Lord Kitchener, 
in symposia with Cecil Rhodes, was mdulging in visions 
of an all-red Africa. The Egyptian Nation seemed 
destined to be embedded in a new extension of the 
British Empire 

Meantime Gorst’s “ Egypt for the Egyptians ’* disap- 
peared. The complete dependence of Egyptian Ministers 
on the Agency and on their Advisers was restored. 
British officials again filled every vacancy. But this re- 
action seems to have passed almost unnoticed by Egyp- 
tians; or, perhaps, was compensated by Kitchener’s 
efforts to break down the social barriers between English 
and Egyptians. For the Residency receptions were well 
attended by Egyptian notables, and an Anglo-Egyptian 
Society seemed in a fair way to replace the old racial 
segregation. 

One recalcitrant, however, still resisted There was 
dearly not room enough in Egypt for two potentates, 
and Kitchener soon came into collision with the Khedive. 
Kitchener was liked and feared. The Khedive was feared 
and loathed. For Abbas, denied the prominent place in 
the public eye to which he aspired, had taken to assert- 
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ing his power behind the scenes. The Khedive had be- 
come a hidden hand — a hand that pulled wires and 
tightened bowstrings in the dark. Abroad the Khedive 
machinated with the enemies of England ; at home he 
manipulated Ministries. For example, he pushed his 
-nominee, Mohamed Said, into the important Ministry 
of the Interior, while the more independent Saad Zaglul 
was put off with the perilous Ministry of Justice. Until 
at last this growing power of the Khedive reacted on the 
old divisions of the Nationalists. The line between 
extremists and co-operators faded, and soon most of the 
leaders were mainly concerned with opposing the power 
'of the Khedive, While Abbas*, having accumulated a 
considerable fortime, having control of the Charitable 
Trusts, and being able to confer decorations, managed 
by methods much like those of George III., to make 
and maintain a “ Khedive’s Party." The British before 
long felt called to put a curb on Abbas, and it would seem 
that the new Constitution was granted quite as much to 
counteract the Khedive as to conciliate the Nationalists. 
The establishment of a representative Assembly, to which 
the Khedive was notoriously hostile, was the first serious 
blow Abbas suffered. The second was the election of his 
enemy, Saad Zaglul, as first Vice-President, just after 
Khedival displeasure had driven him from office. Then 
the sale by Abbas of the Mariout railway through the 
Khedival estates to the Banco di Roma, acting in Ger- 
man interest, was stopped by Kitchener. At last the 
very taproot of his financial resources was cut by the law 
reforming the Charitable Trusts (IVakf), until then under 
Khedival administration. In vain did Abbas retaliate 
with intrigues among the IWinfefers which forced the 
Premier to resign. Kitchener merely replaced him with 
Hussein Rushdi Pasha, and Abbas lost, rather than 
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gained, on the exchange. Kitchener was, in fact, only 
waiting for a suitable opportunity to depose Abbas, and 
the outbreak of war only hastened this inevitable end to 
their duel. Probably by that time the Khedive had be- 
come as impossible for our purposes and from our point 
of view as he is generally represented. Even Gorst be- 
fore leaving had apparently almost given him up. But 
it is not fair to rehise Abbas credit for acting under 
patriotic and public-spirited motives. 

In other respects, Kitchener’s regime was so well 
received that but for its interruption by the war it might 
have saved us from the rebellion. Though it is probable 
that something of the sort must have come when 
Kitchener went; and that, too, with all the more 
violence the longer it was postponed. But under the 
new Constitution the Provincial Councils and Municipali- 
ties had been given real powers of local government, 
which might have occupied provincial pohticlans with 
developing their educational and administrative machinery 
for many years. The new Legislative Assembly, which 
had replaced the old Legislative Council and General 
Assembly, had provided really representative institutions 
which would soon have educated the electorate in the 
use of the vote and the elected in the exercise of a new 
right of suspensory veto. The Organic Law was, in fact, 
an example of cautious approach to self-government 
much like the India Councils Act of 1909. 

The Assembly was composed of sixty-six members,, 
elected, as before, by indirect suffrage, and of seven- 
teen governmental members represenfmg mmorities and 
various interests. Its powers were only consultative, and 
even more confined than those of the old Legislative 
Council ; excluding, as they did, all international affairs 
and the Civil List— the latter a small sop to the Khedive 
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But its proceedings were now public, and it had new 
powers of suspension and initiation. The debates were 
from the start lively, though at first mainly concerned 
with the new Standing Orders. Its large majority of co- 
operators was principally composed of responsible and 
substantial landowners and lawyers, whose nationalism 
was too reasonable to obstruct useful measures merely 
because they were British. 

Legislation was mostly concerned with agriculture and 
its two ancillary services, irrigation and transportation. 
The Five Feddan Law freed the holding of the fellak 
from foreclosure by the local moneylender ; whose 
ravages were still further checked by the development 
of agricultural syndicates and savings banks A Ministry 
of Agriculture was established, cotton - growing was 
extended, and great irrigation schemes undertaken 
Never since the first years of our intervention had the 
British occupation had firmer foundations in Egypt than 
when the outbreak of the Great War thrust suddenly its 
terrific strains on the structure of their government. 

On the outbreak of war (August 4, 1914) both parties 
in Egypt were leaderless The Khedive was on holiday in 
Constantmople, and Lord Kitchener on leave in England 
Neither were ever to return For the Khedive was in- 
formed that he had better remain where he was While 
Kitchener, hurrying back to his post, was intercepted 
cn route and recalled for larger responsibilities He was 
replaced by an An^o- Indian “political,’' Sir Henry 
M^cMahon, who had no knowledge of Egypt, and who 
was In turn succeeded (1916) by Sir R. Wingate, 
Governor of the Sudan and Sirdar. Wingate’s twenty 
years’ experience of arms and affairs in Egypt were a 
strong tower that stood well the strain of the war. The 
Premier throughout the war was Hussein Rushdi, acting 
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as Regent, and aided by a capable Cabinet, including 
Adli, Sarwat, Serri, Yusuf Wahba, and Ismail Sidki. 
The Egyptian cwil authorities were at first left very 
much to themselves ; but as war conditions developed 
both English and Egyptian civilians came to be more and 
more subordinated to the military organisation. 

It is sometimes assumed that the war materially 
changed the relations of Egypt to the Empire. Whereas 
the only change that the war effected was that it cleared 
away the diplomatic figments and altruistic fig-leaves 
that decorously apparelled what would otherwise have 
been a naked military occupation. The Great War 
clearly showed what the Italo-Turkish war had already 
suggested — that the English were not in Egypt as officials 
and officers of an Ottoman Sultan or even of an Egyptian 
Khedive. Though they wore fezzes and observed the 
forms of the Khedive’s sovereignty and of the Khalif’s 
suzerainty, they were, as a matter of fact, there by right 
of sea-power to guard the main waterway to the Asiatic 
possessions of the Empire and to garrison the main base 
of its African provinces They were there, secondarily, 
to develop the resources of Egypt to the advantage of 
Europe in general and of England in particular, and to 
convert both Egypt and the Sudan into profitable 
dependencies of the Empire. Thirdly, they were there 
to continue educating the Egyptians until they became 
English. 



CHAPTER Vn 

THE WAR 

HUSSEIN — RUSHDI 

‘ For the Egyptians shall help lo \aiD and to no purpose, 
therefore have I cried concerning this Their strength is to sit 
still — Isa XXX 7 sv. 

The war created just the crisis contemplated by those 
who justified our occupation of Egypt as being an indis- 
.pensabfe protecfron foe the Canal and for our Impenal 
I communications in case of war Yet it is difficult to see 
how establishing a British administration of Egypt in time 
of peace in any way facilitated our use during the war 
either of the Canal as a line of communication or of Cairo 
as a base of operations Protectorate or no protectorate 
peace occupation or no peace occupation we should in 
any case have taken the necessary military and naval 
measures to secure such a strategic point even if we had 
to do so by as cynical a coup as that of the Germans at 
Constantinople We could in that case have defended 
the Canal without hampering ourselves with more political 
responsibility in Egypt than was assumed by the Germans 
m Turkey In fact our defensive m Egypt might have 
been converted into an offensive much earlier had not 
G H Q become so involved in relations with and in 
responsibilities for the government of the country While 
the use that we made in J914 15 of States then neutral 
like Portugal suggests that an independent Egyptian 
Government could have given us all the military and 
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naval facilities we required, without our incurring the 
responsibility of forcing belligerency on a peaceful people 
or of involving ourselves in the regulation of Egyptian 
economics during the war. It looks, indeed, as though 
the whole argument, still confidently advanced, that our 
Imperial interests in the Canal require an administrative 
or military control over Egypt during peace is very clearly 
contradicted by the severest practical test to which those 
arguments could have been put. And as this consideration 
is still of crucial importance in our relations with Egypt it 
should be borne in mind while reading the record that 
follows of our war experiences in Egypt. 

The British Government, on the outbreak of war, 
seems to have hoped it might keep Egypt neutral in spite 
of the fact that it was in British occupation. Thus they 
declared that they " did not propose to alter the status 
of Egypt" if Turkey stayed neutral. But any weight 
this may have had as a bribe for Turkish neutrality was 
discounted by what had to be done owing to our responsi- 
bility for the government of Egypt. For, at the same 
time, there was published (August 6, J914), in the name 
of the Egyptian Government, and on the ground that 
" the presence of the British army of occupation in Eg)rpt 
renders the country liable to attack," such hostile 
measures against enemy subjects and shipping as made 
Egypt de jacio a belligerent. Egypt, being still de jure 
a neutral as a province of the Ottoman Empire, these 
measures did therefore effect in fact a most essential 
alteration of status. And the practical grounds for this 
action do not seem to have been such as made it indis- 
pensable. A German police officer in the Egyptian 
service was convicted for incitement to insurrection. 
Geraan political agents, like Dr. Pruffer, were becoming 
active, and a Pan-lslamist propaganda in favour of the 
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Kaiser and the Khalif was being started. But all that 
could have been dealt with by an Anglophil Egyptian 
Government as measures for the maintenance of 
neutrality. 

Meantime, the Turks began to threaten invasion from 
Syria (September, 1914). When our Government 
inquired what so many Turkish troops were doing on the 
frontiers of Egypt, the Ottoman Government replied by 
asking what so many British troops were doing in a 
province of the Empire. In fact, the Turks can claim to 
have had the best of these preliminary manceuvres for 
position. 

But such diplomatic amenities had little to do with the 
actualftres that were soon rmpenotisly calling on either 
side for action Unfortunately, our enemies began acting 
while we were still attitudinising. German diplomacy had 
already decided that if Cairo and the Canal were secured 
by our sea-power to be a strong point and a stage in the 
British line of communication, Constantinople and its 
isthmus should be seized by their sea-power as a strong 
point and stage on the line of communication between 
the Central Powers and Asia The danger that we might 
encircle them by joining hands with Russia through the 
Straits was indeed far more deadly to them than any 
famage they could do to us by blocking the 'Canal and 
diverting our communications round the Cape. 

The secret acceptance by the British Government 
(1912-13) of the Russian Empire’s claim to Constanti- 
nople had been followed very naturally by a secret de- 
fensive alliance between the German and Turkish 
Governments. But concluding these secret diplomatic 
Secisions, which were, oS cotwse, on^y secrets" in so 
far as the public on eithCT’ side were concerned, was one 
thing ; carrying them into effect against public opinion 
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in the British and Ottoman Empires was quite another. 
It would not have been easy to reconcile the British to 
a surrender of Constantinople to Tzarism. It was almost 
as difficult for the Committee of Union and Progress to 
rally the Turks into alliance with the German armies and 
against the British fleet The committee might have 
good reasons for its policy, but to the Turk the British 
had fought for a century to maintain the integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire 

With the outbreak of war the British were given an 
obvious opportunity of countering this conspiracy of the 
committee by a naval coup de main If, instead of con- 
fiscating the two Turkish battleships, built by public 
subscription in Bntish yards, we had sent them to Con- 
stantinople under British crews, we could have acquired 
a position of such power and popularity that Constanti- 
nople might have been convert^ into a second Cairo and 
the Committee suppressed But, unfortunately, it was the 
Germans, holding very inferior cards, who brought off 
this “grand slam ’’ by rushing their Goeben and Breslau 
to Constantinople and there “selling’' them to the 
Turks The Young Turks then easily brought off their 
gunpowder treason and plot, and Turkey declared war 
on November 5, 1914 

There is, therefore, no reason for the fears frequently 
expressed that out earlier belligerent activities m Egypt 
drove Turkey into the war against us That had been 
decided when our diplomats surrendered Constantinople 
to Russia Any chance of defeating it at the eleventh 
hour disappeared when our admirals commandeered the 
T’i’iV.sfr. fwi tbe Qiand Yleet But we may 

fairly note that a State which embarks on such ambitious 
and arbitrary diplomacy, as was the admission of Tzardom 
to “Tzargrad,” must be prepared to back it promptly 
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with such adventurous action as would have been the 
naval occupation of the Straits on the outbreak of war. 
As it was, we departed from a sound and secular foreign 
policy, and let the most formidable enemy we have ever 
encountered in the most fearful war in which we have ever 
engaged snatch an advantage that probably doubled the 
duration and damage of the war. 

This snap victory of German over British sea-power 
changed the character of the war in the East from an 
investment of the Central Powers at the Straits to a 
defence of our own communications at the Canal. The 
inclusion of Turkey within the German lines made Egypt 
a sector of the Eastern Front. Our declaration of Martial 
Law in Egypt (November a, 1914) promised that we 
would bear the whole burden of war in Egypt without 
' calling on Egypt for help. But within three days the 
military emergency repealed this self-denying ordinance, 
and the Egyptian artillery were sent to defend the 
Canal. 

The war, so far as Egypt is concerned, is best con- 
sidered as three campaigns. These are well expressed 
under the designations of their military organisations as 
the campaign of the Canal Defence Force (1914-15) ; 
that of the Mediterranean Expeditionary Force at the 
Levant Base (1915-16) ; and that of the Egyptian Ex- 
peditionary Force (1916-17). They represent respec- 
tively, in character, a defensive, an offensive, and a 
defensive ending in an offensive. 

The first campaign, that of Canal Defence, though a 
modest and makeshift affair compared with the later war 
machines operating in Egypt, was perhaps the most im- 
portant contribution o? Egypt to the Allied cause. For 
the Secret Turco-German alKance had stolen a long 
march, not only on our diplomacy in the Near East, but 
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on our defence of the Canal. One hesitates to imagine 
what would have happened had that spinal cord, the 
Canal, been cut even tcmporanly in those early days of 
emergency, when the British genius for improvisation 
was every^vhere fighting forlorn hopes against the 
German genius for preparation. 

The conquest of Egypt was the main political object 
and military objective of Turkish belligerency. The 
“precautionary” mobilisation of the Ottoman forces 
(August 2, 1914) had been accompanied and indeed 
anticipated, by military preparations for an invasion of 
Egypt. These preparations were the final cause of the 
definite breach with Great Britain and furnished the casus 
belli. Our relations with Turkey were definitely broken 
off on receipt of a communication from Constantinople 
(October 3, 1914) claiming Egypt as an integral part 
of the Ottoman Empire Djemal, the ablest of the Young 
Turk triumvirate that had carried Turkey into the German 
camp, took command of the army assembled in Syria as 
“ the Saviour of Egypt ” On stepping into the train at 
Haidar Pasha to go to the front, he told his friends : ”1 
shall return by sea from Cairo.” Nor was this mere 
braggadocio The attraction of the wealth of Egypt and 
the alliance with Sheikh Shawish and other Egyptian 
extremists would, it was calculated, carry the Turks 
across the improvised defences of the Canal and into 
Cairo, that would rise to receive them. Thereafter, the 
great drive of the German armies into France, then pro- 
ceeding, would bring an early conclusion of the war that 
would confirm the easy conquest 

The mam difficulty lor the Turks was one of distance 
From the Straits to the Canal meant one thousand miles 
rail transport of a sort Then two hundred miles of road- 
less, waterless desert The rail communications 


were 
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broken by gaps both in the Taurus and Anianus ranges, 
and in the second break fhe only good road was under 
fire from the sea. This exposure interfered with later 
reinforcements of the expedition ; but not with the earlier, 

owing to a British oversight. For the last push across the 

Sinai desert, the. usual military and mercantile route by 
el Arish along the coast, was rejected as being too near 
the sea and too heavy with sand. The invasion was 
accordingly planned to advance from a rail-base at Beer 
sheba, across the hard limestone central plateau agains 
Ismailia and the Canal centre, with false attacks agains 
either flank of the Canal. The expeditionary force was 
originally fixed at forty thousand rifles and thirty 
teries, but eventually no more than twenty thousand nne 
and ten batteries left thdr rail-base (January, iptS/' 
The expedition dealt very successfully with the dim- 
culties of the desert march, though suffering much tro 
cold. It was then faced by the main line of deface, 
Canal itself, strengthened with inundations and defen e 
in places by warships. Though fear lest big ships mig 
be sunk and block the Channel caused little , 5 

made of this obvious method of defence. The Kntisn 
regulars had left Egypt and the defence force consisted 
of a division of Lancashire territorials, the nKt con 
tingent from Australasia, and two divisions of Indian 
infantry, with French and British aeroplanes an 
Egyptian artillery ; some fifty thousand m a ° 
troops, though mostly untrained. As air o ^ 
prevented any surprise attack, it seems as t , 

decisive defeat might have been delivered on e i 
by facing them at Eg)T>t*s first line o ® . 

desert — rather than by waiting for them e in 
“ditch.” As it was, a few units of ^ Turkish fore 
had the satisfaction of crossing the Canal in the Tous 
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soum sector on the pontoons brought from Constanti- 
nople and on improvised petroleum-tin rafts (February 2, 
1915). But the steadiness of the defence, the fire of 
the French cruisers, Requin and d'Entrecasieaux, and a 
severe sandstorm broke the force of the attack. The 
Turks, after considerable loss, retired in good order un- 
pursued, and recrossed the desert at a heavy cost of 
transport camels. The following day, traffic through the 
Canal was resumed. 

The result of this repulse was to put the Turks politi- 
cally on the defensive and to substitute the Canal for 
Cairo as the Turkish military objective. For Egypt had 
given no indication of any inclinaljon to rise in support 
of the Turkish invasion. While the object of the 
Germans was not to divert large Turkish forces 
for the conquest and control of Egypt, but to 
immobilise as large forces of the enemy as pos- 
sible in that remote region, by raids on the Canal 
and by risings in its neighbourhood In which they were 
greatly aided by the character of the wild tribes and terri- 
tories in the neighbourhood of the Canal, and by the fact 
that the Indian regiments had shown themselves not 
impervious to Pan-Islamic propaganda With these 
advantages, the activities of their very able military 
leader in the Sinai peninsula, Kress von Kressensteln 
kept the British defence occupied resisting native raids 
bo'h on and behind the Canal ; and through that highly 
sensitive spot so irritated the nervous centres of war con- 
trol in London, that eventually no less than three army 
^ corps were massed in Egypt as the British Expeditionary 
Force flQi6). ^ 

Mcnntime the Turkish How ag.imst Cairo had been 
clo«:elv followed by the British counter-stroke against 
Constantinople, for which Egypt served as a base This 
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British attempt to encircle the Central Powers by a coup 
de main against the Straits was destined to be as un- 
successful as had been the German attack to cut British 
communications through the Canal, though it was much 
harder contested. The facilities offered by Egypt as a 
base may indeed be considered to have contributed to 
its failure. For, instead of a surprise descent delivered by 
an expedition despatched to a secret destination, every- 
thing was sent to Egypt for reorganisation and reship- 
ment thence. This decayed an attack unti} the de^ences 
at Gallipoli were complete and the Turkish armies had 
been concentrated there (May, 1915). Thereafter, the 
choice of an assault on Gallipoli rather than of a war of 
manoeuvre on the mainland gave Egypt a second and a 
sadder function as a hospital for the holocaust of casual- 
ties. Another service of the same sort, as tragic and 
far more troublesome, was taking charge of some five 
thousand Armenian refugees — the survivors of massacres 
picked up by French cruisers on the coast of Syria. 
When, later (1917-18), the British wanted accommoda- 
tion for five times that number of Armenians evacuated 
from Palestine and Mesopotamia, the Egyptian Govern- 
ment refused to admit them. For by then the enthu- 
siasms of the early war had been exhausted in Egypt, as 
elsewhere. 

The failure of the attack on Gallipoli brought the 
Turkish armies back to Syria and again made the Cana! 
an important sector, if not. as some supposed, an im- 
perilled salient of the Eastern Front The bulk of the 
survivors of the Jfediterranean Expeditionary Force was 
therefore established in Egypt as the Egyptian Ex- 
peditionary Force under Sir A Murray. The Canal De- 
fence Force disappeared, and Sir J. Maxwell left (l^farch, 
1916) to face in Ireland a rebellion of Nationally more 
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laistrustful of BiitisK gratitude than were those in Egypt. ^ 
Or possibly Egypt was doing better out of the war than 
Ireland. Certainly the British forces then in Egypt were 
large enough to discourage any disloyalty. For there 
were at times as many as two hundred thousand British 
troops there. So disproportionate, indeed, was this war 
machine to its military task that it consumed a good deal 
of energy in making its own wheels go round. 

Quite possibly the most important result of this re- 
organisation of the command in Egypt and of its transfer 
from Ismailia to Cairo was that it shook a certain young 
second lieutenant out of the Maps Department of the 
Cairo Intelligence and set him free to make war on his 
own account. Mr. Lawrence very soon recovered for the 
British the initiative on this front that the M E F. had 
let pass over to the Germans. 

Kress von Kressenstein, that bold Bavarian, bad 
deserved well of his country by immobilising such a mass 
of men so far from the seat of war. As Cairo had become 
the centre of the vast spider’s web of our Near Eastern 
Intelligence Service, there was little risk of any surprise 
revolt. But, unfortunately, the Germans had allies in 
Egypt more deadly to us than spies or conspirators That 
Port Said had quarters more infamous and filthy even 
than other Levantine towns, while Cairo and Alexandria 
were little better, was more the fault of the Capitulations 
than of Eg>pt. Any responsibility that the British may 
have had for not relieving Egypt of these restrictions now 
met with heavy retribution. Drink and drugs the British 
military authorities could deal with; disease, such as 
dysentery or cholera, only gave a passing anxiety. But in 
combating venereal diseases they were so hampered by 
the Capitulations and by conventional prejudices and so 
vadllatcd between prohibitions and prophylactics, that 
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eventually twelve per cent of the total force were in 
capacitated and certain units lost a quarter of tlieir 
strength 

Supporting and supplying this enormous garrison 
meant wealth for Egypt, but it also meant work As 
usual, the wealth went mostly to the few, and they not 
the best, while the work fell heavily on the many, and 
heaviest on the best An elaborate system of pips* 
lines, railways, and roads had to be built to connect 
Egypt with the Canal, and, later on, with Syria The 
work required was soon beyond the strength of the de 
pleted Civil Administration, on whose powers the military 
authorities more and more encroached The Bntish 
rtSovemment had formally undertaken not to call on 
^Egyptians for war service, but this had now to be ignored 
The Egyptian Government agreed to call up army 
reservists for railway construction (January 20, 1916), 
and the Egyptian Labour Corps, originally organised for 
Gallipoli (August, 1915), was enormously expanded and 
employed for foreign service By the winter of 1915 16 
eight thousand five hundred Egyptians were being re- 
cruited for the Mesopotamian Labour Corps and ten 
thousand for Labour Corps Service m France Service 
was voluntary at high pay and for a three months' 
contract The Egyptian fellah though be enlisted with- 
out enthusiasm, proved a most energetic navvy A 
“gippy” digging was a revelation to the much more 
powerful English soldier Later, Egyptians were re- 
cruited for the camel transport of the Syrian campaign 
This service of considerable hardship often under fire, 
was work for which Egyptians alone were competent 
All of which war employments, -valuable as they were, did 
little to enlist Egyptian national sentiment in support of 
the English 
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If the menace of the Turks on the Eastern frontier 
of Egypt was overestimated, the same may be said of 
the menace of the Senussi on its Western frontier. This 
organisation had, since its foundation a century before, 
occupied the desert oases of the Eastern Sahara and the 
coastal villages between Egypt and Tripoli. Its remote 
seclusion and sinister reputation had imposed on the 
imagination both of East and W^t, and had impressed 
the world with an importance justified neither by its 
military strength of some thousand savage warriors nor 
by its fanatical faith in a puritanical Mahomedanism, nor 
by its political programme — an exclusion of everything 
European. The French had come into collision with it in 
the south, the Italians in the north. Both had found it 
sufficiently formidable to leave unmolested in its desert 
fastness. But the possibilities of the “ brotRerhood " as 
a weapon for irritating and immobilising British forces 
in Egypt was not overlooked /by the Germans. The 
Senussi Chief, Sid Ahmed, was conceited, and put a high 
price on his co-operation The British bad neglected to 
subsidise him, and German submarine power in the 
Mediterranean was by 1915 able to supply the Senussi 
with munitions and money. The Cairo Intelligence 
Service, occupied with its ramifications in more distant 
fields, was caught napping. The Senussi struck at 
Solium and other Egyptian posts on the coast, which 
they occupied (November, 1915). These points 
were, houever, recovered without difficulty (March, 
1916) after a series of skirmishes, in which the modern 
machinery of war dccishely demonstrated that desert 
guerilla had had its day. Thereafter the Senussi were 
only important as occupying large forces m patrolling the 
Western frontier against raids. 

Meantime, after a visit of Enver to the Sinai front, 
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Djcma! had been rcinf6rccd. and Kress von Krcsscnstcin 
had decided that it was time to give the Eg)'ptian 
Expeditionary Force a belter justification for its rather 
excessive existence than squihbing oil at German 
aeroplanes or scouring after Bedawin raiders. So he fed 
a small Turkish force of fifteen thousand men to Kat)'ia 
and attacked some thirty thousand British and nine 
batteries in their entrenchments near Kantara (August, 
1916). The Turks retired with a loss of some four 
thousand prisoners, and the British, stung to activity by 
this audacity, slowly advanced, and occupied cl Arish 
(December, 1916). Thence they attacked Gaza (March 
07 and April >jy, 1917), but were heavily repulsed. The 
Expeditionary Force then again sank into a supine de- 
fensive, its long inertia having deprived it of all initiative. 
From this lethargy it was roused by the substitution of 
General Allcnby for General ^fu^ray (June, 1917), by 
a transference of G.H.Q. from Egypt to Palestine, and 
by the beginning of an offensive campaign to relieve 
pressure on Russia in the Caucasus and on the British in 
Mesopotamia. Under this new commander in this new 
campaign the Egj'ptian Expeditionary Force recovered 
its morale and its mobility But thereafter Egypt w'as only 
concerned in so far as it contributed the camel transport 
and labour corps. Allenby’s advance excited no en- 
thusiasm in Egypt, and the further the force went into 
SjTia the less money there was to be made out 0/ it by 
Egyptians and the more men it required from Egypt for 
its auxiliary services. Allenby’s victories did little to 
remove the unfortunate impression left by Gallipoli, Kut, 
and by Gaza. 

The departure of G.H.Q. and of the bulk of the 
garrison allowed the Egyptian Government to recover 
some power of self-assertion But by then the political 
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status of the Egyptian Government had been definitely 
changed for the worse by the establishment of a British 
Protectorate. Something of the sort was probably in- 
evitable. There had been no great difficulty either in 
form or in fact in keeping Egypt a neutral, de jacto, 
during the Tripoli and Balkan wars, even though as an 
Ottoman province it was, de jure, a belUgerent. But with 
Constantinople and Cairo respectively strong points in 
lines of communication vital to Germany on the one side, 
and to Great Britain on the other, and with the British 
and German peoples in a death grapple, there was, in 
technical terms, a derogation of Ottoman sovereignty 
that swept away the fictions veiling our occupation of 
Egypt. The ten years’ old bargain with France by which 
we had surrendered our rights in Morocco in return for 
a recognition of our rights over Egypt, and the more 
recent bargain with Russia by which we surrendered our 
rights in Constantinople for a similar recognition, maj 
have been in themselves good or bad business But ir 
any case, they removed any possibility of an objectior 
from our Allies to a proclamation of a British protectorate 
over Egypt. As for our antagonists, there was a distinct 
advantage in removing Egypt both from any inclusioi 
in the peace negotiations as a make-weight and from am 
interference in them as a marplot. While, in view o 
these completed transactions, and in view of the secre 
partitions of the Ottoman Empire already contemplatet 
between the Allies, a simple substitution of Grea 
Britain for Turkey as suzerain of Egypt could not b 
considered as a breach of their self-denying ordinanc 
not to anticipate the genera] peace by any particuh 
annexations Therefore, the proclamation of a Britis 
protectorate (Dece mber 18, 1Q14 ’) does not seem t 
deser\’e the cntici^ it has encountered in so far a 



concerns any ground within the purview of our profes- 
sional diplomacy. It was quite in the picture and vciy 
much too all of a piece with our diplomacy both before, 
after, and during the war. 

This defence of our protectorate in principle cannot, 
liowcver, be extended to the method of its proclamation ; 
seeing that this was so unnecessarily provocative of 
offence to Egyptian nationalism that it can best be 
plained by assuming that our diplomacy was unaware 
that the Egyptian Nationalist sentiment was extending 
or even that it still existed It was, perhaps, excusable 
that we should not have known that the Arabic word for 
protectorate (Iiimaya) is especially offensive to Moslems, 
as having been in common use for the ’’protection'* of 
foreign subjects, which is one of the worst abuses of 
cxtra-territofiahty, and a term of opprobrium as between 
Moslems and Christians One might also excuse such 
ignorance of the true position of the Khalif in the Islamic 
State as was shown in the Note accompanying the pro- 
clamation when it attributed to the Khahfatc "spiritual 
authority" in Egypt and alleged that the country was 
already politically independent. For this is a common 
mistake, and one that might easily be made by minds 
more familiar with the position of the Papacy than with 
that of the Prophet , though one much resented by 
Moslems But ignorance of Arabic or of Islamic institu- 
tions does not explain the general political atmosphere 
and attitude adopted in the vapid and verbose Note 
which notified the protectorate to the Egyptian Govern- 
ment The only advantage to Egypt that it ascribed to 
the protectorate was a revision of the Capitulations after 
the war There was no promise even of an extension of 
^self-government His Majesty's Government might be 
"convinced that the clearer definition of Great Britain’s 
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positioii m the country will accderate progress towards 
self government” , but there was nothing m the Note 
that would convey such a conviction to the Egyptian 
Government Rushdi and the other Ministers accepted 
its invitation to continue in office, but without com- 
ment None was in the circumstances advisable or 
advantageous The educated Nationalist, never a man 
to ride the storm, had been either cowed by its 
apocalyptic thundenngs and lightnings, or had con- 
vinced himself that the right policy was to wait till the 
clouds rolled by 

Sir John Maxwell had been sent out to Egypt to take 
control, and his local expenence, combmed with great 
energy, soon made him the real ruler The first war 
measures taken in Egypt were indeed, no better con- 
sidered than elsewhere and showed even less considera- 
tion than elsewhere for local sentiment For example, 
the saving of food effected by prohibiting the sacrifices | 
of sheep at Kurban Bairam seemed scarcely worth inter - 1 
fenng with a religious observance and a form of chanty ^ 
as popular in Egypt as would be a free distribution of 
plum puddings at Chnstmas in England While the 
attempt at drawing gold bullion by accepting gold orna- 
ments for twice tbeiT bullion value in payment of taxes 
caused a general disturbance of domestic harmony 
through husbands robbing their wives of their dowries 
There was more to be said for the ordinances restnct- 
ing the cultivation of cotton in favour of cereals , though 
this was a hea'V7 blow to the cotton boom that had bmit 
up a new well to-do middle class in the country In 1913 
the cotton export had been valued at £E26 000 000, and 
the new rich who were threatened with a check to this 
influx of wealth were all recruits for the new Nationalism 
On the other hand, some war measures, such as the 
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rcstnctjon of the silc of alcohol and the prohibition of 
absinthe, though passed for special purposes, were 
recognised as in the general interest On the whole the 
quiet reception of these intimate interferences with the 
public and private economies of Egypt was such as to 
justify an assumption that the nationalist movement, if 
not dead was at least heavily dormant 
^ The same conclusion was suggested by the tacit 
approval of the proclamation deposing the Khedive, 
Abbas Hilmi and replacing him with a Sultan, Hussein 
Kamil But in this, as a matter of fact, nationalism was 
little concerned For the Khedive, m spite of his 
nationalism was hated and feared, while the new Sultan, 
who was his uncle and the oldest prince of the family, 
was popular And if the substitution of the more dignified 
title of Sultan was intended as a sop to nationalism it 
showed another misconception of that movement For 
Egyptian nationalism was hostile to any aggrandisement 
of Egyptian princes on account both of their despobc 
traditions and of their tendency to be dependent on 
British protection 

Hussein Kamil was a man of high character and of 
considerable capacity who did his duty by those who 
had promoted him He restored the tone of the Court 
demoralised by the secret intrigues and the sinister 
entourage of his predecessor And he earned the in 
crease of the civil list from ;£ioo ooo to £150 000 for 
which he stipulated The hideous Stambouh buttoned 
up black coat associated with the spy systems of Abbss 
Hilmi and of Abdul Hamid was replaced by Court 
uniforms gorgeous with gold lace Ismail Stdfci an able 
Natvowalvst Mvnvster was dismissed m disgrace and 
Hussein let it be known that he was going to be the 
original and only Father of the Fellaheen Meantime 
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the Nationalists lay low and looked on all these new 
dignities as mere camouflage for a reinforcement of 
British rule. 

The British protectorate, martial law, and military 
administration marked the end of the second phase of 
Egyptian nationalism. This phase, as we have seen, was 
a'feverish and ineflective anti-British agitation of press- 
men and propagandists. Driven still deeper underground 
and still further afield by the repression of war regula- 
tions, Egyptian nationalism now entered its final 
“activist” phase. Press and platform agitation wasr 
to be replaced by carefully plotted aggressions, and by'^ 
no less carefully promoted anarchy. For revolutions, j 
whether nationalist or socialist or both, are a new wine 
that does not become milder and more mature by 
bottling. The Egyptian movement, that had been safe 
in the hands 0! elderly Constitutionalists and Colonels, 
like Sherif and Arabi, and that had been insignificant 
in the hands of young journalists and intriguers like , 
Mustapha Kamil and Abbas Hilmi, was to a chieve a 
sinister success through student assassins and schoolboy"^ 
anSchisfs! ~ ~ 

We have now to see how the war, by its economic and 
political exigencies, converted the Egyptians from allies 
into antagonists The argument here advanced is that 
we could have fought the Turks and Germans equally 
well, indeed, even better, in the Near East without any 
pre-war occupation of Egypt And that we should 
not, in that case, have had afterwards to fight the 
Egyptians. 

The “war” between the English and the Egyptians, 
that broke out in 1919, originated in our pre-war occupa- 
tion and in our consequent obstruction of Egyptian 
nationalist aspirations But the actual rupture was the 
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result of a want of precaution on the part of vhe British 
authorities that was excusable in the emergency, as well 
as of more preparation on the part of the Egyptians than 
they have as yet been given credit for. It was, for 
example, a mistake on our part, though a very natural 
one, to make the war an excuse for shutting down such 
constitutional safety-valves as there were for expressing 
political opinions Thus, the new Legislative Assembly 
was suspended and every political activity was sup- 
pressed. So heav’y was the hand of the military authori- 
ties, and so long the arm of their secret service, that 
Vprisons were soon full of hundreds of political suspects 
INo more than five persons could meet anywhere with- 
out incurring arrest. The Nationalist newspapers were 
suppressed, and the remainder were not allowed to 
publish political news. The Times condemned the 
Egyptian censorship as “the most incompetent, the 
most inept, and the most savagely ruthless in any 
country under British control “ Yet, at the same time, 
these same authorities spoon-fed the local papers with 
war propaganda as to the liberties of lesser nations and 
crusades for self-determination that were in the circum- 


stances about as dangerous as anything could be The 
effect of this was to drive nationalism into the only 
region where it defied all regulation — to say nothing of 
repression The nationalist movement among the 
students and schoolboys soon became formidable. Each 
school or college became a centre of violent anti-British 
agitation In the East adolescents are more reckless in 
action than adults, and in Egypt such youthful reckless- 
ness inflamed the native hue of resolution. The Sultan 
wasi,twice attacked (April g and July 9, J915), his first 
assailant being executed, his second escaping. The 
Prime Minister narrowly escaped (August 10) Yet, 



even so, tWs new p^ase o{ Egyptian nationalism was 
not taken seriously by British authorities. 

The Sultan Hussein did not live long to assert ms 
new dignity against the insubordination of his youthful 
subjects or against, wbat he minded much more, the 
unceremoniousness of his British advisers. He was 
succeeded (October 19, 1917) hy his brother, Mmed 
Fuad, who was at that time too unknown and insignificant 
to draw fire. Thereafter the nationalist activists turned 
their attention exclusively to the British. 

All the old gnevances against the British had been 
aggravated by the war. The employment of British 
officials in posts previously held by natives, a process 
that had been interrupted early in the war hy recruit- 
ment for war organisations, now revived, with a reflux 
of British war unemployed In place of the three to four 
hundred of British officials under Cromerism, there were 
at the end 0! the war one thousand six hundred to one 
thousand seven hundred The percentage of Egyptian 
executive employes sank from twenty-seven per cent, in 
1905 to twenty-three per cent in 1920 The new war 
organisations i\ere stafled by British, and the old peace 
departments were swamped with new British appoint- 
ments. British officials also occupied all the posts out- 
side the administration itself, which provided pay or 
which a European could live The middle-class Egyptiai 
had received an education that fitted him solely for sub 
ordinate official employment. He now saw himself de 
prived of all possible promotion and of many posts tba 
had hitherto been his 

Moreover, the new Bntish officials were obviousl 
appointed because they wanted a job, not because ther 
was a job wanting them. There was no longer an 
question of their being experts, and only too often som 
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question of their efficiency. Nor was the new contempt 
for the British official counterctcted by any new respect 
for the British officer. The Egyptian had been 
accustomed to officers carefully selected by Kitchener 
and Wmgate. Any impression that might have been 
made on him by the immense masses of British troops 
in Egypt was injured by the absurdities and abuses 
perpetrated by the inevitable percentage of fools and 
frauds. He could not appreciate the amazing feat of this 
immense military improvisation by a peaceful people 
On the other hand, he was very unfavourably impressed 
by our failure at Gallipoli and by the passive apathy of 
our armies against the Turco-German attacks on the 
Canal front, as well as by the foolish attempt to conceal 
our reverses at Gaza The submarine challenge to our 
sea-power was sinking convoys in sight of Egyptian 
ports. The new factor of air-power was bringmg German 
airships to bomb London and German aeroplanes to 
bomb Cairo. Egyptians might well assume that British 
supremacy in the pre-war world might not survive in 
post-war conditions 

Then there was the growing realisation that a war 
proclaimed for the liberties of lesser nations was being 
pursued in order to partition the lesser nations of the 
East among the Western Powers Egypt had received 
no promise of further liberty in return for its loyalty. 

On the contrary, its dependence had been more dearly 
defined by the protectorate ; whereas India had received 
an appropriate reward The Indian Legislative and Pro- 
vincial Councils had been taken into consultation by the 
Imperial Government, and a larger measure of self- 
government was formally promised (August so, I9i7)- 
I^ter, India was admitted to an equality with the 
Dominions in the Imperial War Conferences (Noi ember. 
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1917) An Indian was given a seat in the House of 
Lords, and no opportunity was lost of engaging the 
interest of Indian notables m the war. The only similar 
attention to Egyptians seems to have been a visit of 
notables to the Canal defences in 1915, and an invita- 
tion of leading legislators to lunch with G H Q in 1916 
The sole explanation of our very different treatment of 
India and of our discrimination against the Egyptians is 
that v?e were afraid of In di a and felt no alarm about 

Egypl t - c 

For Egy pt had proportionately as strong a claim asb 
India on our gratitude and generosity Contrary to our 
exprSs undertaking, we had used Egyptians for making 
war on their co religionists and neighbours )ust as it 
suited our convenience without any consideration for 
their pTe}udices or any concession to their pnde Yet 
Indian regiments m Egypt had been so affected by Pan- , 
Islamic propaganda as to become unreliable Whereas I 
the Egyptian army of thirty thousand men maintained 
loyally through the war its arduous and unattractive tash 
of policing the Sudan against the effects of that propa- 
ganda It was Egyptian artdleiymen who drove their 
Turkish co-religionists from the Canal on the only 
occasion when our position in Egypt was imperilled, 
whBe Egyptian officers were used for all manner of use- 
ful services Anti-Bntish agitation never had the least 
effect on the reliability even of Labour Corps and camel 
dnvers Though this immunity may, it is true, have been 
partly due to nationalist policy in confining anti-Bntish 
agitation to schools where A could not easily be dealt 
with by such methods as military authorities understand 
Yet this, if so, did not decrease our debt 

The change of character m the campaign from a de- 
fence of Egypt against Turks and Senussi into a British 



conquest of Syria did not affect the allegiance of the 
Egyptian force, though it made heavier and heavier calls 
on its endurance There were eventually about one 
hundred and thirty-five thousand men engaged on six 
months’ contracts— that is about a quarter of a million per 
year, not including those sent on foreign service This, 
out of a male military-age population of one and a half 
million Transport, both came! and rail, water and food 
supply, entrenching and camps all depended on Egyptian 
labour Official records and Lord AUenby's despatches 
bear enthusiastic witness to its reliability 
'By 1917 there were twenty one thousand Egyptians 
serving in camel transport — a service of hardship, in 
which two hundred and twenty were killed, fourteen 
thousand were wounded, and four thousand died m 
hospital Service m the Labour Corps was less exacting 
But, even so, the "Saidi ” or central Egyptian would 
never re enlist, though of finer physique than the Delta 
fellaheen Consequently, by the summer of 1917 
voluntary recruiting was failing, and the difficulty of 
repatnating time expired men from Palestine withm the 
term of their contract caused general complaint and gave 
volunteering the coup de grace Various inducements 
failed to provide the seventeen thousand men reqiured 
The Egyptian Government were then asked to supply 
conscripts from the one hundred and thirty thousand 
youths annually liable for conscription of whom about 
hall were balloted to supply the three thousand recruits 
required for the standing army This would have got the 
men without unfairness or friction But instead the 
Egyptian Government took the cunous step of re 
introducing the old corvee system with all its abuses The 
provincial Mudir was ordered to produce a quota of con 
scripts, and the village Omdeh selected them as of old 
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m(a due regard to Ks o-m iotocsls and enmities. The 
old evils oi denunciation and corruption again disturbed 
the vUlaees. Victims fought ot fled. The v.’holc country 
population tvas upset. Time-expired conscripts returned 
to take vengeance on the Omdeh. The Egyptian Go\ ern- 
ment gave no reason lor thus preferring corvee to con- 
scription. But -we may assume they did not wish to render 
their own conscription odious for no benefit to Egypt ; 
white they saw no objection to rendering the British odious 
by restoring the corvh for their benefit. If this was so, 
we cannot justly complain. For if the military tmergency 
forced us to recall our undertaking not to require military 
service from the Egyptians, we could have offered some 
quid pro quo to Egypt that would have got us all the 
camel drivers and camels we wanted. 

But the commandeering of camels and donkeys caused 
almost as much complaint as the conscription of young 
men. The wastage was extravagant, and the agriculture 
of Egypt suffered accordingly. Purchase soon failed to 
produce animals, and pressure had to be applied. Those 
of the poorer peasantry which could least well be spared 
were, of course, the first to be taken. There were 
difficulties and delays in distributing compensation, and, 
as a matter of fact, no compensation could make up to 
the fellah for the loss of his camel. 

Another measure that caused a revulsion of opinion was 
be Disamanient Act (May 17, 19,7), There was a 
precedent {or this in a measure o{ 1904, when an out- 
teak of brigandage had called for special repression. 
But there dws not seem to have been any particular 
SUstiRcation for its levreal during the war. Yet it was 
forced with considerable severity by domiciliary visits, 
“Votionable in the East than in 
the West. An Englishman's house may be his castle, 
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though it is to-day a castle very much in ruins, but the 
Egyptian's harem is his Ark of the Covenant. Ther® 
were, moreover, still medieval traditions in the bearing Oj 
arms among the landowning class, while the farmers ha® 
trained themselves to carry arms as a protection against 
the new criminal class in the provinces. Indiscriminate 
disarmament was much resented as an unnecessaiy 
injury and as an undeserved insult. Its adoption at this 
moment has never been explained. The preamble of the 
Act says it was on the “advice of the military 
authorities,” but there seems some reason for suspecting 
that it was another Egyptian experiment in practical anti' 
British propaganda. 

The war had brought wealth to a large number ox 
Egyptians and had not injured the welfare of the country* 
as a whole. A money contribution levied on war profits 
might fairly have been exacted for purposes of 
phdanthropy. But, unfortunately, as in the case of con- 
scription, we again took refuge from the responsibility 
of definitely imposing a war burden. We let the 
Egyptian Government have recourse in our name to the 
voluntary principle in a community where that principle 
only opens the door to arbitrary exactions and petty abuse. 
Egypt had become a great hospital camp, and had con- 
tributed its schools and other buildings without resent- 
ment, though not without realising the sacrifice. 
Monetary subscriptions would have been a very proper 
corresponding contribution from the foreign coIoni«. 
But the extension of such voluntary contributions to the 
I natives was a different matter. When the Sultan and 
I other Anglophil notables handsomely headed subscription 
' lists, and expressed their wish*that compatriots of e\ery 
i class should contribute, the result was an informal assess- 
ment by the Mudir on every rillage, nhich was very in- 
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fomally allotted by that local despot the Omdeh The 
total collected, some £E6oo.ooo, was insignificant in 
terms of war finance, and disproportionately injurious to 
our position m Egypt. Such moneys raised by the hated 
Omdehs for the hated Christian symbol were very dearlv 
conie by. Again, tbe Egyptian Government uigrude- 
mgly gave to the Bntish and to their friends at Court fll 
the rope that they -wanted. 

The commmdeering of com need have produced no 
hardship, but did in effect do so. The same , 1 . ? 
was easdy supplied from his surplus by the ?arpe 
ducer of the Delta, forced the “ Saidi ■'^et IT ^ 
to buy at war prices from his more prosperouI^^eT/hh 

Moreover, payment thoncrh P neighbours, 

at first and 

producers themselves. Another m’evan^ew reached the 
ot cotton. Cotton was hath the control 

wealth and one of the raw mMerialTorm"'^ Egyptian 
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though it is to-day a castle very much in ruins, but the 
Egyptian’s harem is his Ark of the Covenant. There 
were, moreover, still medieval traditions in the bearing o 
arms among the landowning class, while the fanners hao 
trained themselves to carry arms as a protection against 
the new criminal class in the provinces. Indiscriminate 
disarmament was much resented as an urmecess^ 
injury and as an imdeserved insult. Its adoption at this 
moment has never been explained . The preamble of the 
Act says it was on the “advice of the militar) 
authorities,” but there seems some reason for suspecting 
that it was another Egyptian experiment in practical anti- 


British propaganda. , 

The war had brought wealth to a large number of 
Egyptians and had not injured the welfare of the coun^ 
as a whole. A money contribution levied on war profits 
might fairly have been exacted for purposes of 
philanthropy But, unfortunately, as in the case of con- 
scription, we again took refuge from the responsibility 
of definitely imposing a war burden. We let the 
Egyptian Government have recourse in our name to the 
voluntary principle in a community where that principle 
only opens the door to arbitrary exactions and petty abuse 
Egypt had become a great hospital camp, and had con- 
tributed its schools and other buildings without resent- 
ment, though not without realising the sacnncc. 
Monetary subscriptions would have been a very proper 
corresponding contribution from the foreign ^ 

But the extension of such voluntary contributions o e 
natives was a different matter. When the Sultan an 
other Anglophil notables handsomely headed subsOTp ton 
lists, and expressed their wish'that compatriots of c^cry 
class should contribute, the result was an informal assess- 
ment by the Mudir on every vilbge, svhich was very m- 
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speculation at his expense, and the million or so of profit 
made by the Control was returned to Egypt as war 
pensions. But State trading has its political dangers in 
relationships such as that between the British Empire and 
Egypt. Socialism and imperialism are incompatible. 

To these specific grievances roust be added the general 
disturbance and discontent that the war produced in 
Egypt, as elsewhere, and that in Egypt, as elsewhere, 
found a revolutionary expression. But in Egypt the only 
expression available was through nationalism, not, as else- 
where, through socialism. When the Egyptian had to buy 
low quality Japanese tobacco at high prices he cast the 
blame on the British war control. When the war blockades 
brought home to the Egyptians their neglect of 
industrial development, they cast the blame on the 
British for starving technical education and for drsiuung 
away local capital for foreign creditors. When a spirited 
experiment in the subsidising of home industries by the 
Nationalist Minister, Sidki, had little result, it was not 
Egyptian indolence that was held to be responsible, but 
British malevolence. When the necessary food and fuel 
control, police and sanitary regulations, or other workings 
of the war machine caus^ inconvenience, the Egyptian 
Government succeeded invariably in transferring the 
blame to the broad shoulders of the British 

The burdens of war would have been more cheerfully 
borne by Egypt but for the constant suspicion that they 
were being used to bring the Egyptian people under 
permanent bondage. Nor were these suspicions without 
excuse. For example, Aboukir, near Alexandria, cele- 
brated as the scene ol the assertion of British sea-power 
in Egypt, had become, as a base for the Royal Air Force, 
the centre of a new British command of the air. The 
Army Council had approved it as a permanent air base 
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{March, 1917)- Permanent buildings had been pro- 
visionally erected on land, for -which the proprietors, of 
course, demanded fancy prices. The land -was then 
requisitioned at a British valuation (August 19, 1918). 
The consequent agitation of aggrieved proprietors grew 
rapidly into a nationalist protest against the new menace 
to Egyptian sovereignty and self-government. 

Further designs against Egyptian independence were 
read into the report of the Commission appointed (March, 
1917) to recommend as to revision of the Capitulations. 
This Commission was adequately representative, and its 
reference included power to draft new laws. Unfortunately, 
the proposals put forward through it by Sir W. Brunyate, 
the Judicial Adviser, reflected a somewhat insular inter- 
pretation of the problems and an insufficient recollection 
of previous failures. They were, indeed, yet another 
attempt to substitute British for French principles of 
procedure ; and were, as before, strongly opposed by the 
foreign communities and by the Egyptians themselves. 


Egyptian lawyers sa-w in them a design to favour their 
Bntish competitors. While the Nationalists interpreted 
them as a dodge to rivet Bntish hold on the judicial 
system. In this connecrion an anecdote that is clearly 
apocryphal, and is a characteristic specimen of anti- 
British propaganda, illustrates the bad relations between 
English and Egyptians at the end of the war. It is that 
when Rushdi protested to Bnmyate that his proposals 
would set the country in a blaze, the latter replied that 
'•Jc ViUindr&i avec im crackat.'" As Rushdi had a 
ready wit, and Sir WrfJjanj’s French was not coHoquial 
the anecdote can be safely ascribed to propaganda. ’ 
But there w’as no of propaganda to revive the 
nationalist mo%ement. The fellaheen were alienated and 
hjd become anti-BntBh. A doggerel chant of tht day 
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may be quoted as a hjstonc document m which one hears 
again the voice of Piers Plowman * 

“ Woe on us, Wingate, 

Who has earned off corn. 

Carried off cattle, 

Carned off camels. 

Carried off children. 

Leaving only our lives 

For love of Allah, now let us alone '* 
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a half to thirteen millions. The general wealth of the 
country had probably been doubled by the war. Certain 
forms of wealth had decupled. Thus the total rentable 
value of land rose from seventeen millions early in the 
century to over one hundred millions after the war. 
During the boom in cotton that followed the war, land 
fetched as much as £i,ooo an acre, and quite illiterate 
fellaheen made large fortunes. There were such cases of 
sudden affluence as that of Mohamed Bedrawi Ashur 
Pasha, who rapidly amassed an income of over;C25o,ooo. 
Or that of the illiterate porter of the Zagaziz ginning 
mills who, speculating with his life’s savings of £40, 
bought the factory and re-equipped it with modem 
machinery. By such anarchical aggrandisements did the 
fertilising flood of British gold bring riches to an irre- 
sponsible middle-class. For it is estimated that at least 
£200,000,000 were poured into Egypt during the war. 
Europe had certainly made a handsome reparation for its 
jewing of Egypt in the previous century. 

As a result of these enrichments there was a shifting 
of the centre of political power. An old village sheikh, 
riding his donkey to market, might be drawing the 
income of a British duke and might be supporting a son 
at Oxford. Unfortunately, this newly-gilded feunesse 
dorie often turned out badly. We get a glimpse of the 
strange lives they led in that of Ali Bey Fahmy, who 
built his French mistress a palace at Gezireh and was 
shot by her in the Savoy Hotel. Another result of this 
revolution was that the old racial distinctions between 
the Turco-Circassian-Georgian upper-class, the Syrian- 
Coptic-Arabic middle-cfass, and the Kubj'an-Bedawih- 
Arabic peasantry began to disappear. Class began to 
differentiate into the Westan divisions of profiteer, pro- 
fessional, and proletarian. Or, expressed in English, into 
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wealthy, well-to-do, and woThets. Egypt was still an agri- 
cultural community, but it had now incipient industries. 

It had also small bodies of better-class workers — railway- 
men, dockers, etc. — who were organised and capable of 
strike action. Last, but not least, the Nationalist party, 
which included all lively political elements, had Improved 
both its organisation and its objective by a study of the 
methods of the Turkish Committee and of the Russian 
Commumsts. The movement, in consequence, contained 
a new repubbean and a new revolutionary element, 
though it was still, in the main, straight nationalism. In 
its motives, though not in its methods, it was the true 
product of its Kemalist and Arabist progenitors. 

The nationalist movement that in 1914 had deliber- 
ately retired into a funk-hole reappeared on the field in 
J919 as a far more formidable affair than anything 
nhat the British occupation had previously encountered. 
'Before the war the movement had been a demand for 
isome sort of self-government. It now reappeared as a 
I demand for complete sovereignty. Its active member- 
ship had previously been confined to speakers and writers 
of the lawyer-journalist class, but it now included 


the whole polity, from old co-operators and Cabinet 
Ministers, such as Saad Zaglul, down to the boys in the 
schools and the elders in the villages. Its procedure was 
no longer to be confined to Press and platform propa- 
ganda, but was to combine a clever and cautious strategic 
direction of affairs by leaders as experienced in the weak- 
nesses of their Egyptian supporters as in those of their 
•wVi.Vi u-resoWie 'lacfjca’i use ol such 
formidable weapons as Moslem fanaticism and mob 
Violence, lightning strikes, and moral boycotts 

V ■" ®sypt Who'-Rould join 

with the Bnhsh authenbes m discouraging their com- 



patriots from recourse to such dangerous weapons. We 
had neglected the political education of a conservative 
ruling-class. The legislature under our rule had offered 
no career, scarcely even a curriculum, to native states- 
men. The only practical education given to Egyptians 
had been through the Bar and the Bench. Almost with- 
out exception the Ministers of the new nation have been 
promoted lawyers, like Saad Zaglul, Mohamed Said, 
Hussein Rushdi, Abdul Khalih Sanvat, Youssef Wabba, 
Tewfik Nessim, and Yehia Ibraham. But lawyers do not 
make good rulers in the conditions that were now to arise 
in Egypt. These men became either like Zaglul, trucu- 
lent public prosecutors of the British, or, like Youssef 
Wahba, counsel for the defence so supine as to be suspect. 

Nevertheless, these puppet premiers were not such 
ciphers as they seemed, and the previous chapter will 
have already suggested occasions when Egyptian state- 
craft in no way deterred British stupidity from filling up 
the cup of war grievances. 

When the Armistice came it found Egypt prepared by 
counsel with a strong case for independence, built up on 
•the principles of peace as laid down by President Wilson, 
and on the promises made by ourselves to neighbouring 
nations, like Arabia, whose war services and stage of , 
civilisation gave them less claim to our consideration than 
had Egypt. No sooner was the Armistice signed than 
Saad Zaglul, at the head of a deputation representative 
of all points of view, asked the High Commissioner, Sir 
R. Wingate, for leave to submit Egypt’s case in London. 
This request, though recommended by the High Com- 
missioner, was curtly .rejected by the foreign Office 
(December i, 1918). Zaglul’s re^y (December 3) was 
carefully reasoned and qwte reasonable and recon- 
sideration of the refusal was urged by Wingate, whose 
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exceptional experience in Egypt showed him the mis-j 
take that was being made. But this, too, was refused. 

Of course the rebuff only roused the Nationalists to 
further efforts. In Saad Zaglul they had a spokesman 
whose career inspired confidence in every class. He had 
made his political ddbut as a follower of Arabi ; he later 
became leader of the Hassb-el-Oum, and in 1905 joined 
the Hassb-el-Watan. Like Arabi. a son of the people 
of fellah origin, and not unlike him in appearance — like 
him also, Zaglul had educated himself in middle life, 
when he learnt French and took a French Law degree. 
As son-in-law of the Premier, Mustapha Fehmy, he,\ 
too, had owed his start in life to marriage. He also had\_ 
been educated at el Azhar, but chose the law and not, 
like Arabi, the army. He had the same facility in 
rhetorical appeal but had also, what Arabi had not, 
experience m political affairs and the power of command. 
He seems to have been the one Egyptian that really 
impressed Cromer, who, in his farewell speech, recom- 
mended him to Egypt as one of its future rulers : ' ‘ Lastly, 
gentlemen, 1 should Uke to mention the name of one 
with whom I have only recently co-operated, but for 
whom in that short time I have learned to entertain a 
high regard. Unless I am much mistaken, a career of 
great public usefulness lies before the Minister of 
Education, Saad Zaglul Pasha He possesses all the 
qualities necessary to save his country He is honest, 
he is capable ; he has the courage of his convictions ; 
he has been abused by many of the less worthy of his 
countrymen, Hiese are high qualifications. He should 
go far." He certainly did. 

This,^ the most able of the co-operators with the 
British in Egypt — one who had been driven from the 
Ministry of Justice by thdr enemy, Abbas Hilmy— now 
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came forward as the most courageous and capable 
opponent the British had yet encountered. The refusal 
to receive him in London had probably decided any 
doubts he might have had as to the use of further 
attempts at co-operation. For in January he proclaimed 
the programme of the Nationalists in a fiery oration, 
frantically applauded by a great public meeting. T he 
\ pro gramme was one of nation al independence, and propa- 
’ ganda^oon began to~spread 1fhrough'*thq'^*61e "country 
I from;;;^ecref2'’prjnting^ presses. Subte rranean orga nisa^ 
tions spread their ramifications To* the r^otest yiliages. 
Martial law_w as_stit}_in_force;;P-the AssenSly^Vp^sST 
siSpend^d — and the Press was itiirMuzzIed. But thi^ 
dnl^ga ve-a-rlvolutionarv agitation* a more _e ff^lygr 
appeal^Itsjmme]iJate objective ’T^jhls^ time, djd^n ot, 
profSsedly go beyond secuitng from'Engl^d leave for 
the “Wafd," the nationalist delegation, in the first 
place to appear not only in London but in Paris on behalf 
of Egypt, and in the second place to obtain such public 
' ' mandate ' ’ to represent Egypt as the peculiar circum- 
stances allowed But without awaiting the inevitable 
refusal, the whole country was circulated Bith lists of 
the Wafd delegates for signature by the electors. And 
though the British authorities seized as many of these 
forms as they could get, they were signed and returned 
in a sufficient number to establish the status of the 
lelegation 

In attempting to treat Egypt as though it vrere an 
reland rather than an India, our foreign policy made a 
nistake. A mistake, too, not only m those new regions 
)f democracy where it has so far always been blind, but 
n that ancient realm of diplomacy where it has less 
;xcuse for blundering. Thus it was a ''democratic*' 
nistake not to sec that the contemptuous cold shoulder 
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that was no doubt intended to put Zaglul and the Wafd 
in their place, and to exalt the co-operators at their 
expense, would be taken by Egypt as an insult to the 
nation as a whole. It consequently produced just the 
opposite result to what was intended. For it enabled 
Zaglul to do what he had been unsuccessfully desiring 
throughout the war, and effect a lining up of all political 
sections and public opinion behind the extreme Watan 
faction and the Wafd delegation. Thus we find that, on 
receipt of the first rebuff from the Foreign Office, Rushdi 
had tried to resign, and that the position of the Egyptian 
Government and of all other moderate and mediating 
factors thereafter rapidly became impossible. Sultan 
Fuad, the notables of the old landed gentry, the Syrian, 
Greek, and Armenian plutocrats, the Coptic clerks, the 
Bedawin chieftains, nrobably all had their doubts as to 
the effecJ;_^hatji^iohal !n^^ndencei],would have^upoTT^ 
theuMnterests^ BuftheyTiad'ho doubts. as^^to what the’ 
effec^ ouldbp if they opposed Tt. The foreign colonies, 
as usual/cl^Quted for coercion, and did not conceal 
their contempt for British blundenng. The great war 
machines of the Secret Service and of the Press Censor- 
ship still busily whirled their wheels within wheels, but 
had not properly adapted themselves to the new front. 
Such British officials as the war had left were ignored 
and discouraged. The Bntish officers were without per- 
sonal authority or political ability. The man who could 
have saved the situation, the High Commissioner, Sir R. 
Wingate, had no support from either the Foreign Office 
or War Office. On pressing his remonstrances against 
the policy that was being pursued, he was recalled “ to 
report.” But when he reached Paris he was not 
received, and he did not return to Egypt. 

Then it was a bad ” diplomatic” mistake to refuse 
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admission of the Egyptian delegation to the purlieus of 
the Paris Peace Conference. For the original objection 
to the inclusion of Egypt in the peace settlement no 
longer obtained. We had a control of the central work- 
ings of the Conference so complete as to let us exclude 
Egyptian claims altogether from its councils. By allow- 
ing the delegates to waste time with fruitless lobbyings 
in Pans, we should have removed from Egypt our worst 
enemies and given our friends there a better chance by 
depriving Egypt of a real grievance. And, if our sup- 
pression of the Wafd was unsound, suspension of the 
Assembly was even more so For by letting the 
Assembly meet we should have exposed through 
party jealousy both the political weakness of extreme 
nationalism and the want of solidarity in the whole move- 
ment. In a word, some loyalty, even some lip-service 
to the professed principles of peace in respect of Egypt 
— some liberality in letting Egypt argue its case before 
the packed j’ury at Paris, might at this period have broken 
up the nationalist movement and saved the Protectorate. 

As it was, Zaglul, having got his mandate, made far 
more effective use of it in Egypt than ever he could have 
done in Paris As head of the Wafd, he addressed well- 
argued appeals to President W 0 son, Mr. Lloyd George, 
M. Clemenceau, and Sr. Orlando. As soon as the Peace 
Conference met, the Wafd submitted to it a statement 
in which the Egyptian case was fully and quite fairly 
set forth It ended with a protest against the British 
prohibition of any Egyptian representation at Paris — a 
prohibition all the more arbitrary in that Egypt’s neigh- 
bours were very differently treated. For example, the 
Hedjaz and Abyssinia were ofBcialiy represented, while 
deputations from the most savage and insignificant com- 
munities were allowed to appear. 
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The Egyptian Government had since December been 
giving the Foreign Office a good chance of splitting the 
nationalist front by pressing for passports on behalf of 
the Premier, Rushdi, and the Minister of Justice, Adli, 
so that they might confer in London before the Peace 
Conference met. The object of the Conference was to be 
elaboration of such further instalment of self-government 
as -would enable the moderate Ministry to make head 
against the V/afd. For this purpose Ministers bad in 
1918 obtained the appointment of an Anglo-Egyptian 
Commission to report on Constitutional reforms. No 
report was as yet ready, but the Judicial Adviser, Sir 
W. Brunyatc, at the request of the Ministry, drafted 
certam recommendations for a new Constitution. In view 
of the storm that had been raised shortly before by this 
official’s proposals for revision 0! extra-territoriality, his 
selection by Rushdi for this far more difficult and deli- 
cate task seems suspect of a preconceived plan. For the 
document, though confidential, was published by Rushdi 
after the first refusal of his request to be received in 
London. As was to be wpected, in view of its author's 
personality, its proposals raised a fierce squall. Its 
suggestion to subordinate the National Assembly to a 
Senate which would mainly represent the foreign com- 
munities was especially offensive. The Ministry, having 
thus recovered some of the limelight, made a final re- 
quest to be received in London, which was as firmly 
refused. Upon which Rushdi resigned (March 1, 1919) 
jand left the field to Zaglul. Thereafter, the political posi- 
jtion was simplified in that the nationalist organisation 
: was face to face with the British Army without inter- 
vening authorities. 

General Watson had by now become awake to the 
existence ol an agitation, and he was, of course, aware 
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what is the action appropriate to a military authority in 
respect of agitations. He sent for Zaglul and the leaders 
of the Wafd (March 6, 1919) in order to warn them that 
the country was still under martial law, and that any 
action against authority would be severely dealt with. 
The delegates said nothing, nor were they asked to. 
But the next day they published a protest so lively that 
it led to the immediate arrest of their four most prominent 
spokesmen (March 8, rpip). Those selected for arrest 
were Saad Pasha Zaglul ; Hamid Pasha el Bassal, a 
leader of the Bedawin ; Ismail Pasha Sidki, the ablest 
of the Egyptian administrators ; and Mohamed Pasha 
Mahmoud, a Balliol man and a provincial Governor. 
Which fairly representative collection was immediately 
shipped off to Malta (March 9). And this measure had 
just the same effect on Cairo as it had had in similar 
circumstances on Constantinople. It fairly blew the lid 
off the whole seething pot of sedition, which boiled over 
and went up in a blaze. 

The Egyptian Nationalists had pressed their claim on 
us which we had repudiated — they had presented a case 
to the Peace Conference which, at our instigation, it had 
refused — they now set to work to produce such a condi- 
tion of chaos m the country itself as would compel atten- 
tion. Pre-war nationalism had been safely ignored because 
it could only assert itself through the Press. Post-war 
nationalism, owing to the growth of popular grievances 
during the war, could get action through the proletariat 
and even through the peasantry. Moreover, it could not 
only provoke such action, but could direct and control 
it. In the reports of the rising that now broke out we 
can read between the lines evidence not only of an 
organising head, but also of a restraining hand. 

The first move came, of course, from the students 
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and schoolboys. First, the medieval Moslem univeisity 
cl Azhar, then the Modem Law School, the Schools of 
hledicine and Technical Colleges, and thereafter the 
secondary schools, all struck work and streamed about 
the streets. The day on which the delegates were de- 
ported passed off with nothing worse than noisy demon- 
strations and some destruction of trams and lamps. But 
next day the strike spread, and mobs of students, 
strikers, and street gangs wrecked Anglophil newspaper 
offices, stoned trains, and damaged or destroyed public 
property until the British troops were called out and 
several rioters shot. The next day (March ii) disorder 
spread to the Government Bureaux and to the Law 
Courts, and all business in Cairo was stopped. The day 
after that mobs of peasants appeared in the provinces 
and began everywhere tearing up rails and tearing down 
wires. There was rioting at Damanhur, Zazazig, Man- 
sura, and other provincial towns ; at Tanta the soldiers 
defending the railway station from destruction shot 
fifteen and wounded fifty rioters. Alexandria then 
loined in, to the great alarm of the foreign community. 
Little risings and nots broke out in all directions. The 
younger Nationalist leaders preached rebellion ; the more 
prominent or pusillanimous passed resolutions. The army 
of occupation could do no more for the moment than 


patrol the lines with armoured trains and pepper the 
rioters with handbills from aeroplanes The rioters then 
began assaulting all trams and motor-lorries transporting 
troops. One such attack m Cairo was only repulsed with 
a loss to the rebels of thirteen killed and thirty wounded 
(March 14). Thereafter the wrecking of trains and 
stations, railways and telegraphs, and public buildincs 
became general ; assaults on isolated British officers and ' 
men began (March 15) The Bedawin now joined in and 
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besieged the British residents at Assiut for several days. 
These disorders continued on March and 17, with 
casualties to the rioters of thirty killed at Minet el Kam, 
fourteen at Alexandria, and twelve, mostly Bedawin, at 
Damanhur. Provisional Governments were proclaimed at 
various provincial centres. Nationalist Committees of 
Public Safety were set up in the towns and Nationalist 
Councils of Sheikhs in the villages. Cairo was isolated. 
The military authorities there summoned the Committee 
of Independence and a Conference of Notables to be 
rated and threatened, but had lost all political control. 
The two slogans, “ Mafish Hukema ” (Down with the 
Government) and “Yehh el VVatan” (Up the Nation) 
swept the country. 

So far, practically all destruction had been done to 
public property, and all the casualties had been incurred 
by the rioters. The foreign communities were, of course, 
panic-stricken and hourly expected to be massacred ; but 
had as yet received no molestation except from the 
Bedawin. In no case were women and children menaced. 
But now, at Beirut, a mob got out of hand in attacking 
a tram and very brutally murdered two British officers, 
an official, and five soWiers (March 18). There would 
seem to have been on this occasion scenes of medieval 
savagery, including the blood-dnnkmg ritual practised on 
the bodies of murderers by the relatives of the murdered 
— a custom that survived m Egypt officially down to the 
sixties, and that was, of course, misunderstood by the 
foreign Press. For m the eyes of the mob the British 
officers were the murderers of their relatives killed in Syria 
But, even in this frenzy of hate, the humanity of the 
Egyptian asserted itself Hanem Areef, a courtesan of 
Mellawi, who braved the fury of the mob to ease the last 
moments of a dymg British officer, deserves honourable 
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mention in any history of the rebellion. For these murders 
nearly thirty people were eventually executed (April 9) — j 
among them members of the political and professional , 
class. There is evidence, however, that such leaders on 
all occasions but this succeeded in restraining organised 
mobs from murder. The isolated murders of British 
officers and men were carried out in cold blood by 
desperadoes and disapproved by the organisation. For 
example, the anival of this blood-stained train at Minieh 
might have excited a massacre of the British there had 
not an Egyptian doctor, a member of the local revolu- 
tionary committee, risked his life to restrain the mob. 
Which, however, did not save him from three years’ 
penal servitude. 

The rising remained therefore, with few exceptions, 
a demonstration restricted to the destruction of public 
property and to thedislocationofallpubUc business. The 
murders were restricted to officers and soldiers and to a few 
civilian officials in uniform or in company with the troops. 
British officials attended their offices and even inter- 


vened to stop rioting without being injured or insulted. 
Private property suffered, but there was no general 
lootmg and licence such as would have occurred had the 
Cairo mob or the country Bedawin been uncontrolled. 


The Egyptian Army and the Labour Corps were not 
allowed to demonstrate, for obviously by so doing they 
would only have uselessly drawn on themselves the 
severest disciplining by the British. Some special corps 
were raised by nationalist committees but professedly 
for police purposes. So that in the absence of any 
attempt to org^ise armed tesislance, the British, after 
the first confusion, soon began to recover control Bv 
March 25 patrols were policing the cities, mobile 
columns were marching through the Delta, and a puni- 
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tive expedition was pushing Its way up the Nile. War 
conditions were by now definitely established ; aero- 
planes bombed any suspected gathering, armoured cars 
and trains fired at any suspicious parties near the roads 
and railways. The British soldiery behaved with dis- 
ciplined restraint ; though, angered by great provocation 
and by postponement of their demobilisation, they occa- 
sionally gave a taste of their temper. Sir William 
Hayter, a legal official, reports a conversation with a 
British corporal (Const. Dev. in Egypt, p. 27 ) : " What 
we all want," he said, " is to go home. We are all due 
to be demobilised now, and if we are kept other men 
will get our jobs. If we were allowed to shoot hard for 
ten minutes we should k)U_a few thojisand gippps and 
the whole thing wouI<r6c over. We have had plenty of 
provocation, and a lot of us have been caught alone un- 
armed and killed. So that's what we would all hke to 
do. But General Allenby has been round to all the 
barracks and he has asked us to go slow and kill as few 
as possible." 

The army of occupation, swollen with troops held up 
in Egypt on their way home, was now reinforced by 
what was urgently required — ^a controlling civil authority. 
General Allenby, as conqueror of Palestine, had a pres- 
tige in Egypt comparable to that of Kitchener, and the 
sort of personality that Egyptians could appreciate He 
had been summoned to Paris to unravel there the tangle 
of the contradictory contracts concluded fay 
diplomacy with conflicting interests in Syria Following 
oiiT asus! proceJtiro jvhej? ji'-e get £^\^seJyes inti 

a mess, he was now sent out to Egypt as the biggesi 
man that could be found, and to do the best that hf 
could As "Special High Commissioner" he had tc 
"order and administrate in all matters as required by 
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the necessity of maintaining in force the King’s Pro- 
tectorate of Egypt. ’ ’ That is, he had a free hand to deal 
^ith the rebellion, but was tied by the leg to the main 
cause of it — the Protectorate. In these circumstances it 
was perhaps fortunate that the rebellion had practically 
run its course and was being called off by the time he 
arrived (March 35, 1919). It was no less fortunate that 
under General Allenby the military repressions and the 
judicial reprisals, though severe, were not such as to pro- 
voke a fresh outbreak. For in that case the movement 
might have escaped from the control of its leaders and 
taken its own course. 

The swiftness of General Allenby’s success in re- 
storing a working relationship between English and 
Egyptians in the further government of Egypt, shows 
that the situation was under control of the nationalists. 
For there was at the moment no government at all othei 
than the revolutionary committees and councils. Th« 
British administration was barely working at all. Nativi 
officials and employees, like railwaymcn, postal workers 
etc,, were being rapidly enlisted for a general strike 
And as the movement changed its character from activi 
rebellion to passive resistance it became all the mort 
difficult to deal with. 

’ General Allenby at once set about renewing relation 
by inviting representatives of all interests to the Resi 
dency, and by appealing to them for assistance in restor 
ing order and in redressing grievances As a result 
various religious and political authorities circulated man! 
festos callmjf for a return to normal condib’nnii. Xbflv 
after consultation with the ex-Cabinet and with thi 
Cairo Committee of Independence, the High Commis 
sioner issued a proclamation releasin g Za glul and hi; 
colleaenes from Malta anct 
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go to Paris (April 7, 1919). Upon which Rushdi and 
the Cabinet resumed olBce, and there was another of 
those amazing miliennial fraternisations that signalise 
the success of a revolution. Only a few days before 
(April 3) Cairo rioters, raiding Armenians, had been 
fired on by the British troops and had lost nine killed 
and SKty wounded. Now the embarrassed Rushdi was 
smothered in the embraces of his extremist enemies, 
British soldiers were cheered, and even Sultan Fuad 
was, for once in his life, acclaimed. 

But these millennial amiabilities proved even shorter 
and more shallow than had been the m^lde they sue* 
cceded. The Nationalists bad had a most encouraging 
success, but their real objective, the abolition of the 
Protectorate, though obviously now realisable, was not 
yet realised. These palm-leaf processions and all-round 
presentations of olive branches only marked a truce, 
during which the general strategy of the nationalists 
was changed, though for the moment no change in their 
tactics was apparent. For the rioting was almost imme- 
diately resumed, apparently much where it was broken 
off. For example, the interrupted attack on the Cairo 
Armenians was resumed, and seven were killed (April 9). 
Isolated British soldiers were again attacked, and eight 
were killed, while four officers and fifteen men were 
wounded. But, all the same, the rebellion had entered a 
new phase — that of passive resistance. Sabotage was 
to give place to stnKe action. Even before Allenby's 
arrival the nationalist organisation had recognised that 
activist disorder and destruction had served its purpose. 

It could not be carried further without armed resistance ; 
but any calling up of the Egyptian Army would only 
invite a knock-out. They had won first round and had 
scored heavily on points. They had leamt the lesson of 
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Tc!-cl"Kebir and o! Dublin Easter Week. Wherefore, 
the campaign was now cleverly transferred to a fresh 
front and transformed into a new offensive. 

The passive resistance of this second period of the 
rebellion required a more general response from the 
public than did the sporadic riotings of the first phase. 

A few rioters could wreck a train, but the railwaymen 
as a whole must strike to stop it running. The release of 
Zaglul and the recognition exacted from Allenby had 
greatly strengthened the Wafd. And they hastened to 
enhance these laurel wreaths with a whole triumphal arch 
of fabrications : how the Paris Conference was devoting 
itself to the claims of Egypt, how it had called on the 
British Government to evacuate in three months, and how 
Rushdi was to be summoned to Paris to witness their dis- 
comfiture. With the help of such exhilarating fictions 
and of a flood of leaflets and unlicensed newspapers, the 
Wafd were able to carry out a very fair approach to a 
general strike In Cairo and Alexandria The jtudent^and 
lawyers, of course, came out first and dispersed through^ 
the country, exhorting and organising. Then followed 
the postal, telegraph, tram, and railway employes, so 
that the whole system of communications was for some 
days suspended. Every sort of fraud was used to get the 
men out, and sometimes force The railwaymen came out 
mainly because of a rumour that they were to be replaced 
by British soldiers ; which was based on some railway 
shops having been used to tram British soldiers awaiting 
demobilisation. Intimidation by picket reached the pitch 
of wtriol-throwing. But this stopped when it was made a. 
capital offence under martial law (April i6). A force ( 
calling itself the “National Police,” organised nominally 
to keep order, carried out the orders of the Strike Com- 
mittees. Finally, the nationalists succeeded in bringing 
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out that most timid of trade unionists, the native officlaf. 
For the poor e//snd/ had, indeed, a valid grievance, seeing 
that, in view of post-war prices, his pay was reduced to 
one-third of its pre-war vaiue. So when, on rc:ichlng his 
office in the morning, he was confronted by a nationalist 
crowd at the door, he was easily persuaded to tahe a day 
off. Though some few, more frightened of their British 
chief than of the nationalist picket, did force their way 
in to their accustomed desks with screaniing w omen and 
|)Qys hanging on to their coat-tails nJn^er such pressure 
pe strike of officials was soon general in Cairo and 
approximately so in Alexandria— an achievement that the 
{Nationalists at once turned to advantage. They set up a 
Special Committee of officials, who entered into negotia- 
tions with Rushdi for a withdrawal of the strike on 
acceptance by the Government of the following pro- 
gramme : 

I. Recognition of the Wafd’s mandate 

3. Non-recognition of the British Protectorate. 

^ 3. Replacement of British sentries by Egyptians 

Day after day negotiations continued between a 
harassed Cabinet and a hectoring Committee. Appeals 
from the Government to resume work, even threats of 
arrest against the leading strikers, had no effect. The 
strikers knew that their cause was morally that of the 
Government, and that they could count on its leniency. 
Eventually, General Allenby had to intervene, and issue, 
in the name of the Ministry, a proclamation which, in 
virtue of martial law, dismissed all officials who remained 
aVse-vA, arid 'wAli siV. wb/3 

persuaded others to do so (April so, 1919). Whereupon 
the officials' strike collapsed and the effendis returned to 
their desks, the elder with sighs of relief, the younger in 
sullen resentment. 
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The surrender oi the officials was soon ioUowed by that 
of the other strikers. Isolation of the provincial strikers 
from the central organisation and the absence of any pro- 
vision for strike pay had more to do with returns to work 
than the improvised services and the menacing proclama- 
tions of the British. The Bar al one held out, in spite of a 
■DT^lamation which alTow^ cases to b^^midi^ed with- 
ouTitr’cd-opefafiom'XprocIamation threatening to close 
the schools brought Young Egypt to book. And with 
the submission of these hotheads passive resistance as 
definitely came to an end as had the earlier active re- 
bellion. At which point the Egyptian revolution might 
possibly have been stopped had the High Commissioner 
not been tied to a reassertion of the Protectorate. For it 
was such a reassertion of the hated bugbear that gave 
the rebellion a fresh start. 

The proclamation (April 20, 1919) that ended the Civil 
Service strike had the following in its preamble : 
“■Whereas a number of officials and employes have 
deserted their posts and it has been made clear that they 
have taken this action with the object of dictating a course 
of policy to the Government of H.H . the Sultan and of re- 
pudiating the Protectorate which H .M . Government have 
established over Egypt ” Now Rushdi’s Cabinet were 
prepared to co-operate in ending the strikes, but not to 
be formally associated in a reassertion of the Protectorate. 
So the next day Rushdi resigned, and co-operation was 
again broken off. This was all the more unfortunate in 
that Zaglul and the Delegation were meantime being very 
active in Paris, and were sending from thence optimistic 
maniiestoa and At last any Elusions that they or 

their supporters in Egypt may have had that their 
presence in Paris was doing any good was dispelled by 
the confirmation of the ^ote^or ate in A i t. i4'7 of the 
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Treaty of Versailles. While further reliance on any 
pronouncements of President Wilson was useless after the 
formal recognition of the Protectorate by the United 
States, which was published by the U.S. Consul-General 
on the same day as Allenby’s proclamation (April so, 
1919). Egyptian nationalism was therefore thro^m back 
on its own resources and its front was transferred from 
Paris to Cairo. With which the rebellion entered its thirds 
phase, which may be distinguished as that of the 
* ‘ boycott. ’ ’ 

This was not a trade boycott like that of the Indian 
Nationalists. For that would have required a control of 
the commercial community, of which Egyptian nation- 
alism was still incapable. Nor was it m the circumstances 
necessary. For they realised that government, whether 
autocratic or democratic, whether alien or autonomous, 
rests not only on the expressed or implicit consent of the 
governed, but also on a certain measure of co-operation. 
Besides the more obvious forms of rebellion like the 
sabotages in March and the strikes in April, there 
remained another resource even more difficult to deal with 
— namely, a refusal of all assistance to, or acceptance of, 
the objectionable authority. And though the negative 
nature of this form of fighting makes it difficult to describe 
in terms of events, yet those who have been exposed to its 
moral pressure bear testimony to its discouraging and dis- 
integrating effect on the authorities that it attacks. 

At first, of course, little impression was produced. 
The riots and strikes were over and normal conditions 
restored. The British earned on without Egyptian co- 
operatJOD, and appareotiy without jncanvenience After 
some weeks, one, Mohamed Said, was found prepared 
to form a government. The Budget was put in force 
and necessary bills were passed under martial law. The 
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British administration T?as thoroughly overhauled at the 
top, and the leading posts filled with active and able men. 
It looked as though the Protectorate had taken a new 
lease of life. But yet it was clear that there was no real 
life in, it. Some attempt had to be made some time to 
restore real co-operation, and the first attempt that was 
made gave a telling opportunity to the boycott. 

It had been generally recognised by us that a work- 
ing relationship must be restored between English and 
Egyptians as soon as the strikes were over. The High 
Commissioner had made use of the lull for leave, and 
had made use of his leave to get a sop that might bring 
his Cerberus to hand. But it was wrongly assumed at 
home that the rebellion was over. Consequently, his 
proclamation (November lo, 1919) declared that our 
policy in Egypt was “to preserve autonomy under 
British protection and to develop the system of self- 
government under Egyptian rule ; to establish a con- 
stitutional system in which, under British guidance, as 
far as may he necessary, the Sultan, his Ministers, and 
the elected representatives of the people may ... co- 
operate in the management of Egyptian affairs ;** and, 
finally, “to send to Egypt a Mission to work out the 
details of a Constitution, and, in consultation with the 
Sultan's Ministers and representative Egyptians, to 
undertake the preliminary work.** In plain English, the 
Protectorate and the subordination of Egyptians was to 
be maintained as the basis of a new Constitution which 
it was recognised, could only be imposed with the co- 
operation and consent of Egypt 
Zaglul in Paris, and his Nationalist supporters in 
Cairo, saw at once the opportunity that was offered 
them by the senduig of a Mission which depended for 
Its success on co-operation, yet made no real concession 
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in principle. The order was given for the boycotting of 
the Mission, and a barrage of anti-British propaganda 
was laid dowTi against it. This agitation was in no way 
discouraged by the internment of the President and 
prominent members of the Committee of Independence 
and by the suspension of Nationalist newspapers. 
Members of the suspended Legislative Assembly and 
Provincial Councils met and protested So did the 
Ulema, the Notables, the Omdehs, the Bar, the Colleges, 
and the schools The agitation could not, indeed, be kept 
within the limits of the boycott Public demonstrations 
raged, the schools rebelled, the mobs again began to 
riot. The \dllagcs, where the repression had been 
severest, could be kept quiet. But the town mobs that 
had been let off easy began to break loose There was 
looting, followed by loss of hfc when the troops cleared 
the streets. The most serious riots were just outside the 
Abdin Palace and in the Muski (November i 6 ), where 
{lover a hundred rioters were killed and wounded. Foreign 
Ishops were sacked, foreign heads broken, and the mob 
j showed itself more irresponsible and less purposeful than 
jin the earlier disorders. For these outbreaks were mainly 
formidable as showing that the use of mob violence was 
getting out of control But they achieved their immediate 
object. Mohamed Said took advantage of the rejection 
of his representations against the despatch of the pro- 
posed Mission to resign (November 15). The only sub- 
stitute who could be found was a Copt, Yussef Wshsb, 
who had represented that community in almost every 
Cabinet since the murder of Boutros in 1910 An attempt 
was also made to form a party of Independent Liberals 
to carry on co-operation, but the infant proved still-bom 
Yussef and his Ministers lived anxious lives, and narrowly 
escaped assassination more than once. His ‘ ' Govern- 
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ment’* "was satisfied with remaining in existence, and 
risked no further exertion. ^ , j 

His Majesty's Government was seriously displeased 
but undismayed. Mr. Balfour in the House of Commons 
declared that: "British supremacy exists in Egypt, j 
British supremacy is going to be maintained. Let no^ 
one in Egypt or out of Egypt make any mistake on thati 
cardinal principle," Lord Curzon in the House of Lords) 
contrasted the savagery of Egypt with the civilisation of 
the Sudan. Under cover of these " heavies " the Milner 
Mission arrived (December lo, 1919), itself carrying 
big guns. Besides Lord Mtlner, there was Sir John 
Maxwell, Sir Rennel Rodd, and Mr. Lloyd, the Secre- 
tary, all with good Egyptian records. Also a representa- 
tive of Liberabsm, another of Labour, and a third of 
International Law. But no Egyptian. 

From the first it was evident that the boycott of the 
Mission was going to be an even more sensational 
success than had been the sabotages and the strikes 
For the Commission found itself subjected to a picketing 
worthy of Poplar, a boycott that would have done credit 
to Tipperary, and a taboo of Polynesian rigour. Its 
members, even on individual excursions, found them- 
selves cold-storaged by a frigid escort and cold- 
shouldered by all and sundry. If the legal member , 
went to witness a sitting of the Law Court the Bar got j 
up and left in a body. When the Liberal member success- i 
fully evaded a hostile demonstration at Tanta there was ' 
a riot. The Commission left after three months (March, 
1920), having learnt more about 
and less about the Egyptian nation than it had hoped. 
But it had at least been wholly convinced as to the 
necessity_o^estoimg^co-opeTation — a necessity not only 
political, but also ecdnomirTFdr the visit of the Com- 



mission had coincided with a sudden doubling of food 
prices, while at the same time land already sowed for 
food crops was being rcploughcd and planted with cotton 
to take advantage of the rise in cotton prices from a 
kantar in 1916 to in 1919, and to nearly £^o in 
1920. The result was that huge fortunes were l>cing 
made by financiers, and Uie jcUah was well-to-do as never 
before ; while more than a million urban and landless pro- 
letariat were starving. Flour was imported and relief 
distributed by the authorities ; though the Nationalist Co- 
operative AssocLntion, started by Amin Yusef in Damietta 
and extended throughout the Dclm, showed itself more 
efficient and energetic in dealing with distress. It was, 
indeed, obvious that a country passing through such 
political changes and economic crises as was Egypt 
could not be indefinitely governed by martial law, how- 
O'er mild in its application. 

The departure of the Commission was celebrated by 
the meeting at Zaglul's house of five-sixths of the 
members of the old Legislative Assembly, who unani- 
mously passed a resolution nullifying all measures en- 
forced since the prorogation of the Assembly, including 
the decree proclaiming the Protectorate. Other resolu- 
tions proclaimed national independence, the mandate of 
the Wafd, and Egyptian sovereignty over the Sudan. 
The rather ineffective retort of the British was the re- 
introduction of the preventive Press censorship, relaxed 
since the restoration of order. 

The recommendations of the Commission when they 
appeared came as a shock to those British who had been 
living in a Fool’s Paradise and looking on it as eternal. 

For the Commission recognised in principle that the rela- 
tionship between the Empire and Egypt could only be 
made to work by a bilateral bargain. The Empire must 
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recognise Egypt as a nation, and Egypt should in return 
recognise the Empire as the mandatory for European 
interests. The boycott had thus brought the conUict a 
stage nearer settlement by establishing that a settle- 
ment could only be secured by negoya^tipp^a^between , 
two Sovereign States,_and ]wt_by^^h^ dicUdo^_o_f_ a j 
Suzerain. ' " ^ 

This negotiation was opened at once in London oe- 
tween Zaglul and the Wafd of the one part as against 
Milner and the Commission of the other. It resulted in 
an agreement which was to be the basis of a treaty , and 
was itself based on the following bargain : Egypt was to 
be recognised as an independent constitutional monarchy 
with representative institutions and the tight of diplo- 
matic representation. The Empire was to reserve the 
right of maintaining a military force for the protection 
of its imperial communications, "which was not to con- 
stitute a military occupation nor prejudice the rights of 
the Government of Egypt." The Empire was also to 
reserve the right of retaining British judicial and financial 
advisers for the safeguarding of foreign interests after 
suppression of the Capitulations and of the Debt Com- 
mission. Other British and foreign officials were to be 
retained or tetired as might be agreed. The Sudan was 
excluded from the transactinn The treaty was to come 
into force after its approval by an Egyptian Parliament 
and after agreement rrith other Powers as to renuncia- 
tion of their international rights. 

British imperialists had scarcely recovered from the 
disagreeable shoch of these refvoliitionary proposals when 
they were agreeably surprised at their apparent rejection 
by Egyptian Nationalists Yet the resolutions passed by 
order at Nationalist meetings were not, as generally re- 
presented, fiat rejections, but acceptances conditional on 
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immediate abolition of the Protectorate and an abandon- 
ment of the proposal to substitute a British mandate for 
the international Capitulations As the first was implied 
m the bargain, and the second, the abolition of the 
Capitulations, was only indirectly involved, it might have 
been wise to have accepted these conditions and to have 
postponed substituting the British mandate for the mter- 
national Capitulations until some confidence in us had 
been restored Had this been done at once and Zaglul 
definitely pledged to the draft treaty a satisfactory settle 
ment might at this stage have been secured 

But such a surrender to their worst enemy was more 
than the Foreign Office could face, or possibly more than 
they could force on a .Conservative Government , There 
was a long delay before the Milner report was officially 
submitted and then Lord Curzon opened negotiations 
not as Lord Milner had done with Zaglul and the Wafd 
but with Adli Yeghen Pasha and the new Government 
For one result of the detente caused by the Milner con 
cessions had been the restoration of an Egyptian Govern 
ment which represented the moderating and mediating 
elements of nationalism Unhappily this faction which 
was inclined to co operation was not in control of the 
movement And when Zaglul returned from Paris 
(April 5 1921) he was given an ovation that proclaimed 
him the leading political personality of the day He at 
once disassociated himself from co operation refused to 
call on Sultan Fuad and claimed the right to head the 
delegation to London When he was rejected in favour 
of .Adh he den ounced th e_Premier as a traito r And 
though we had thereby undoubt^ly "split the nationalist 
movement yet the fraction we had broken off was of 
' little use to us “We want Saad, not Adh “ became 
f the slogan of the day 
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Saad Zagtul and the Wafd honestly believed them- 
selves to'he the only possible saviours o{ Egypt, and 
their Intransigence the only possible policy for establish- 
ing an Egyptian nation. They had, indeed, initiated this 
policy o{ intransigent insistence on a full programme^ of 
complete independence {Istiklal cl iam) and of meeting 
every fresh concession with a fresh claim. It was later 
followed with complete success by Turkish nationalists 
and with considerable success by those of Iraq. They 
now advertised that they were in control of Egypt by a 
renewal of agitation that culminated in " Red Monday** 
at Alexandria (May 23, *921). There the mob ran 
amok, killing many Greeks and Italians, while alarming 
preparations were made for more serious disorders. An 
eye-witness (Travers Sytnonds, Bntain and Egypt, 
1918, p. 128) speaks of seeing “municipal dustcarts 
and r^aggons borrowed for the occasion filled with huge 
stones and cans of petroleum.** But if the intention was 
to provoke European intervention it failed of its purpose. 
On the contrary, it so alarmed those foreign colonics who 
had sympathised with or even supported the rising of 
1919 that they now detached themselves from the 
Nationalists. 


This attitude and action of the Wafd had, however, i- 
the result of making it impossible for Adli to accept the 
Treaty terms proposed by Lord Curzon after several 
weeks’ negotiation. Yet these terms went further even 
than the Milner proposals For they provided that the 
Protecto rate s hould be abolished on^ signature of the 
Treaty^ and this csmsxseinfx in 

a letter addressed to the Sultan by Lord Allenbv 
(December 3, 1921), which declared that there was 
no intention involving '‘the continuance of an actual or 1 
virtual Protectorate. On the contrary, the ideal was that ! 
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of an Kgypt cnjoymg the national prerogatives and inter- 
national position of a Sovereign State, but closely 
uedded to the British Empire by a treaty guarantee of 
common aims and interests *’ Nevertheless, this con- 
cession of the whole principle of national sovereignty did 
not conceal certain very practical derogations from it 
Thus the Treaty maintained Bntish troops m Egypt 
Whereas the Egyptians demanded that they should be 
restricted to the Canal 2onc It transferred to British 
financial and judicial advisers — that is, to Bntish xmpenal 
control — the international controls of the Debt Com 
mission and of the Judicial Capitulations Whereas 
Egyptians had come to look upon these international 
institutions as a protection against Bntish impenalism 
It modified the Anglo-Egyptian condomtmum over the 
Sudan by putting all the Egyptian forces there under the 
Bntish Governor-General Whereas Egyptians saw m 
the unworkable arrangement by which the British 
Governor of the Sudan was also the Commander in- 
Chief m Egypt (Sirdar), a valuable survival of the 
sovereign rights that they claimed over the Sudan It 
provided for the Egyptian interests in the Nile waters of 
the Sudan by a board of three Conservators representing 
Egypt, the Sudan, and Uganda , which, though m 
appearance fair enough, did actually secure to the 
Bntish a permanent majonty 

All these provisions had not only reasonable but almost 
irrefutable arguments in their favour But Egyptian 
nationalism, under guidance of the Wafd, was now m 
opposition and more concerned with asserting itself than 
with arranging as to confuctmg nghts and responsi’ohi 
ties Opposition had also declared itself in Great Britain 
to a dilatory diplomatising that was being continually 
driven by fresh disorders into fresh discomfitures The 
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British Labour Party had succeeded to the traditions of 
Liberalism in Egypt without as yet subscribing to its 
transactions with its principles, A group of Labour 
M.P.’s visited Egypt (October, 1921), and their ex.- 
cuision was exploited as a capital excuse for nationalist 
demonstrations. It is interesting to remark that they 
were everywhere presented to the public as “ Liberals,” 
and that their ingenuous inquiries as to pracrical 
grievances were everywhere answered to the effect that 
the grievance was the presence of British troops in 
Egypt. Under these circumstances their attempts to end 
the deadlock were fruitless. Adli resigned, and no Cabinet '\ 
could be formed to pass the treaty. Yet a restoration 1 
of co-operation had somehow to be got in order to end 
martial law and reduce the Wafd to its appropriate posi- 
tion as an extremist Ginger Group. 

Lord Allenby had by now begun to press privately for 
an immediate and unconditional abolition of the Pro- 
tectorate. He was, however, met by Foreign Office 
futilities as to whether we had already given an ” under- 
taking" or an " offer ” to that eSect. Meantime, affairs 
in Egypt again became alanmng. When Zaglul organ- 
ised a great demonstration in Cairo (December 23, 1921) 
it and all other political meetings had on police grounds 
to be prohibited. Disorders thereupon broke out in 
Cairo, and two Bntish soldiers were murdered. In con- 
sequence, Zaglul and other Wafdists were ordered under 
martial law to desist from all political activity. They 
defied the order and were deported, first to Suez and ^ 
\Vrt:n to hivu xtttSi their uhimate destmation tn Ceylon 
or the Seychelles should be decided. Egypt at once 
CTplodcd in another frenzy of emotion for the "hIe<;«5Pr! 
Zaglul." Rioting became general, ranways were 
damaged, wires destroyed, and another rebellion seemed 
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to be boiling up. MobHc columns were organised, 
amiourcd trains, steamers, and cars were again ordered 
out, warships arrived at the ports, aeroplanes demon- 
strated overhead, and the country was co^cd into sullen 
submission. Bui all prospect of political co-operation, 
even of passive consent, disappeared. Sarwat Pasha 
abandoned his attempts to form a Government. 

Lord Allenby, who had patiently persisted in present- 
ing the Coalition Government with a choice between 
immediately renouncing the Protectorate or heavily 
reinforcing the army of occupation, was now recalled to 
report. Egyptian moderates, remembering the recall of 
Wingate under very similar conditions, took leave as 
sadly of “AUah-nebi” (the prophet of God) as did 
Egyptian extremists of the "blessed martyr," Saad, 
who simultaneously left for an exile in the Seychelles, 
which he was not expected to survive. But these 
doughty champions were destined to try yet another 
bout together. Zaglul was shortly removed to Gibraltar, 
and was then released after British doctors had restored 
his health, injured by over exertions m twisting the Iron’s 
tail, an exercise that he at once resumed in Paris. 
Allenby, r-ho had left with his resignation in his pocket, 
was back Egypt well within a month ; but he now 
1 brought in that pocket the national independence of 
/ East as he travelled, rumour had outrun him 

, He was swept from the station to the Residency on a 
' wave of public enthusiasm For the moment he displaced 
even Zaglul m the affection and admiration of their fickle 
mistress, Cleopatra. 

The Declaration, published the day after his arrival 
(February 38, 1923), is a conveyance of straightforward 
common sense and courage. It is, indeed, a document 
worthy of a high place m our diplomatic archives. 
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Instead ol the usual official lucubration in which a jam 
made up of a pontifical lecture, a leading article and a 
legal pleading conceals a powder which the patient 
strongly suspects of being poison, we have here the gift 
of a whole loaf, both short and sweet. It is worth giving 
in full as an example to those who still believe in jam- 
and-powder and half-a-loaf diplomacy : 

"Whereas His Majesty’s Government, in accord- 
ance with their declared intentions, desire forthwith to 
recognise Egypt as an independent sovereign State ; and 
"Whereas the relations between His Majesty’s 
Government and Egypt are of vital interest to the 
British Empire ; 

"The following pnnciples are hereby declared : 

"1. The British Protectorate over Egypt is ter- 
minated, and Egypt is declared to be an independent 
sovereign State. 

"3. So soon as the Government of His Highness 
shall pass an Act of Indemnity with application to all 
inhabitants of Egypt, martial law, as proclaimed on 
November 2, 1914, shall be withdrawn 

" 3. The following matters are absolutely reserved tc 
the discretion of His Majesty’s Government until sucl 
time as it may be possible by free discussion and friendl) 
accommodation on both sides to conclude agreements 
in regard thereto between His Majesty’s Govemmen' 
and the Go\ emment of Egypt : 

‘‘ (^) The security of the communications of th< 
British Empire in Egypt. 

" (b) The defence of Egypt against all foreigi 
aggression or interference, direct or indirect. 

•' (c) The protection of foreign interests in Eevo 
md the protection of tmnoritics. 

*' (d) The Sudan. 
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“ Pending the conclusion of such agreements, the 
siaitts quo in all these matters shall remain intact.” 

This declaration has been condemned as a surrender 
of the whole basis of our position and of the whole of our 
bargaining power. To it has been attributed the un- 
fortunate fact that five years later we are still without a 
final settlement of our relations with Egypt. While it is 
even more unfortunate that this generosity should have 
been succeeded by some of the worst crimes committed 
in the name of Egyptian Nationalism. Yet, honest and 
generous as the gift to Egypt was, we must, in fairness, 
admit that we gave less than we got We gave up the Pro- 
tectorate and martial law ; but then it was already quite 
clear that we could no longer avoid doing so. We could 
only stay in Egypt on the basis of a bargain, and we 
could not bargain until we had someone to bargain with. 
That, we now got, for Sarwat was at once able to form 
a Government , not, indeed, for the specific purpose of 
co-operation, but for the purpose of constructing the new 
State and the new Constitution. We also gave up most 
of our intervention in the internal affairs of Egypt through 
British officials. But our command of Egypt was based 
on our military occupation, while our civil control was 
based on our financial and judicial agency for European 
interests there. Both these were amply covered by the 
two first reserved points There was, indeed, some 
ground for the criticisms of the extreme nationalists that 
the British garrison, with the British financial and judicial 
advisers at Cairo, put it m our power to exercise influences 
over, and even interventions m, Egyptian affairs. This, 
however, could give no justification for the method that 
was now adopted of getting rid of any remaining repre- 
sentatives of British supremacy by a campaign of 
assassination against British officials and officers. In the 
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year following the Declaration of Independence four 
officials were killed, six wounded, and numerous attempts 
were made on the lives of British soldiers. These excesses 
could only be explained — they cannot be excused — ^by the 
fact that the division of the nationalist front and the de- 
parture of Zaglul had broken the control of the organisa- 
tion over its most extreme elements. This last phase of 
the rebellion, that of mdividual assassinations, was a 
consequence, no doubt, of the movement, but not one of 
its concerted campaigns. 

The Declaration of Independence had, in fact, dis- 
organised and almost disintegrated the nationalist move- 
ment. For example : of the fifteen signatories of the 
original Wafd declaration, more than half, including 
Ismail Sidki, Mahomed Mahmoud, and other prominent 
personalities, now joined the Liberal-Constitutionalist 
party and resumed co-operation. Of the three Pashas 
deported to Malta with 2laglul, only the Bedawin, 
Mohamed-el-Bassal, still stayed with him in opposition. 
Zaglul had, in fact, been put into the same position as 
de Valera after conclusion of the Treaty with Ireland. 
But as British troops were withdrawn from Ireland and 
not from Egypt, while de Valera failed to recover power, 
Zaglul soon succeeded in doing so. 

In the meantime Egypt was well occupied with organis- 
ing its new State. The Anglo-Egyptian Government was 
at last dead, after a lingering decline, and the new nation 
had been bom after a long labour. Unfortunately both 
death and birth take a lot of clearing up. 



CHAPTER IX 

THE KINGDOM OF EGYPT 

FUAD — ^ZAGLUL 

'• They did cry there, Pharaoh, king of Egypt, is but a noise > 
he bath passed the time appointed.” — Jer. xlvi. 17. 

The day that Egypt was declared a sovereign and inde- 
pendent State, Sultan Fuad took the title of King, and 
a Commission was set up by the Sanvat Government to 
draft a democratic constitution At once a pretty sharp 
conflict arose between the King and the Constitution- 
alists But for the concentration of most of the latter in 
combating the English, it might have led to such a 
deposition of the dynasty as was considered necessary 
by Turkish Nationalists. 

King Fuad came into power at the age of fifty, with- 
out any sort of previous experience in government, or 
even any acquaintance with Egypt. As a son of the exiled 
Ismail, he had no especial claim on the affections of his 
subjects, while he was in speech and outlook an ItaVtan. 
He came to the throne in circumstances of great 
difficulty, when his patrons, the British, were practically 
at war with his subjects. Conscious, probably, of his false 
position and of the prejudice against him as a foreigner, 
he at first made no attempt to canvass for populanty or 
to get contacts with his people. He reduced to a minimum 
hts refatibns with the public and his Ministers, while he 
worked hard to post himself in affairs and to make personal 
friends with anyone who might be useful. At last the tide 
turned in his favour. The change of the Royal title from 
262 
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Eastern to European terminology had a result that was 
probably intended. It confirmed the growing tendency 
to regard the dynasty more as a symbol of the new nation 
and less as a survival of the old Turkish regime, while 
it encouraged the moderate nationalists to see in the 
kingly dignity a crowning of Egyptian independence. 

King Fuad had certain difficulties to deal with that the 
earlier Khedives had not. There was now a declared 
republican facUon secured from suppression by demo- 
cratic institutions There was a general inclination among 
Nationalists to regard the dynasty as the enemy of those 
institutions and the ally of the British. On the other 


hand, he had not to face, as had his predecessors, the 
ambitions of rivals among the princes of the House 
favoured by intrigues of the Ottoman Suzerain. The 
succession was now constitutionally regulated beyond 
question. Moreover, with a few honourable exceptions, 
^ch as Omar Toussoum, his brother Mohamed, and 
Prince Kemal-ed-Din, the princes of the House of 
Mchemct Ali showed the degeneration usual to Amaut 
stock when several generations removed from its native 
rocks. They were all either run to seed or to a too 
exuberant eflloresccnce Fuad’s career was indeed verv 
brother-in-law. Saif-ed-Din, son 
of the half-mad Ibrahim, who took his sister’s side in a 

FuiTi I"", '•y shooting four bullets into 

Fu^as he sat at dinner in the Khedival Club.' 

There was only one competitor whose ciairas minht 
cause anxiety to King Fuad. The e.x-Khedive, Thbas 

durini: «Kch‘bis*SmiSi'r^oIracrS ?otoi’ 
mrautonbl. to hi, wardors. S S L™!"”'’'')' ,8=''= 

m a door.mat h« wa, crtiSRl a, a lonati^ f ^ smothtrtd 
a pimto asylum in Cnsland. ThuMe hr to 
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Hilmi, in his palace at Tchiboukli on the Bosphorus, had 
better claims on Egyptian Nationalists than any member 
of the family ; and on occasions his restoration was 
mooted as a move that would give check to the British. 
But those leaders like Zaglul, who had personal experi- 
ence of the difficulty, and even danger, of dealings with 
Abbas, were not in a hurry to put their necks into the 
noose again. Moreover, the ex-Khedive had been 
crippled by the confiscation of his estates, for which he 
had received in compensation only ;£50o,ooo, that being 
one-fifth of the value that he claimed On the whole, 
therefore, King Fuad was in a pretty strong position for 
forcing on the Constitutionalists those constitutional 
amendments that suited his autocratic ambition. 

The first collision between the Crown and the Con- 
stitutionalists ended with the resignation of Sarwat’s 
Ministry and the promotion in their place of the Palace 
candidate, Tewfik Nessim (October, 1922). This 
success was achieved by a temporary alliance between 
the Palace and the Wafd against the central block of 
more moderate Nationalists and Constitutionalists, which 
unholy alliance was due to the absence from public life of 
Zaglul and to the acerbity of the final phase of the 
struggle between British and Nationalists that caused the 
latter to grasp at any weapon, however two-edged. And 
this transitory political transaction has left a permanent 
impression on the pohtics of Egypt For, thereby, King 
Fuad succeeded in getting such powers under the new 
constitution as will enable any pnnce of personality and 
prudence to make himself the practical ruler of a State 
with such undeveloped traditions and training in de- 
mocracy as has Egypt That this is not as yet the case 
is due to King Fuad not having so far acquired the 
personal ascendancy and popularity to which he aspires ; 
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The guarantees of individual liberty are as usual, but 
liberty of the Press (Art. 15) and of public meeting 
(Art. 20) is to be only so far as not othen\ise required 
by measures “for the protection of social order." Of 
which exception very free use has subsequently been 
made by the Nationalist Party of Independence. All 
public and military employment is restricted to natives 
(Art. 3), except as otherwise provided by law, which ex- 
ception IS to include the arrangement with the British. 
The legislative power ts exercised by the King con- 
currently with the Senate and Chamber (Art. 24). and 
the executive power by the King, subject to the Constitu- 
tion (Art 29). The King has a suspensory veto, but the 

two Chambers may pass a measure over the veto by a 
two-thirds vote in each Chamber within a month, or by a 
plain majority in the followng session (Arts. 35 and 36). 
The King has the right of dissolution (Art. 38), but not 
' twice for the same reason (Art. 80), as well as of 
adjournment once for not more than a month in each 
> session. The King has the power of declaring war or a 
state of siege (Arts. 45 and 46) and of making peace, 
though certain peace provisions require Parliamentary 
assent. The Ministers are appointed by the King and 
responsible to the Chamber of Deputies, where they have 
a right to speak, but not to vote unless members. They 
can be tried by a special court (Art 66) . The Senate is 
two-fifths nominated by the Crown and three-fifths 
elected by universal suffrage from among those duly 
qualified by public service or by private means (Art. 74)* 
Senators are elected for ten years, renewable by half 
every five years, and are re-ehgibfe (Art. 79). 
deputies are elected for five years, and Parliament meets 
in November for six months (Art. 96). Deputies are paid 
(Art 118). On occasions the two Houses unite as a 
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Congress. From all of which it mtt be obsetred that the 
Crown comes down into the political arena in a way that 
is not unlikely to bring it into coUision with popular move- 
ments. . 1 « 

The State religion is Islam, the official language 
Arabic, and the capital Cairo (Arts. i 49 ‘iSo) . 'The Con- 
stitution does not prevail as against treaty rights (Art. 

I ^ an important provision in a State where international 

“servitudes” still survive as they do in Egypt. The 
Constitution is applicable to the Kingdom of Egypt only, 
but this without prejudice to Egyptian rights over the 
Sudan ; and the Royal title is to be “ established after the 
authorised delegations have fixed the final status of 
the Sudan” (Arts, 159 and 160) » 

The Constitution was followed by the Act of Inde^mnity, 
required under the Declaration of Independence as a 
condition for the abolition of martial law, and which rati- 
fied the legislation imposed under martial law. This was 
followed by an electoral law that was to be a field of future 
battles . A mixed commission ananged for concluding and 
compensatmg the employment of British officials on 
liberal lines (July 22, 1923) And this law was given the 
force of an international contract by an exchange of 
Notes. So swiftly and, on the whole, smoothly did the 
constituent work proceed that the old order was 
liquidated and the new laid down by the end of 1923. 
But It was not realised outside Egypt how very weak was 
the popular mandate with which the moderate Nationalists 
were wor^mg Egypt, m fact, owes as great a debt to 


enough to set the new kingdom on a solid constitutional 
basis and to establish a sound idationsbip between Epvnt 
and the Empire For th® work was done under a rain of 
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abuse from the Nationalists and at no small risk to the 
workers. On their side, intransigent Nationalism con- 
I sidered itself as still at war with the British, and looked 
I on all co-operators, including the King, as traitors to their 
'^-country. On our side, by keeping Zaglul out of Egypt 

I until the Constitution and the general reconstruction was 
complete, we undoubtedly avoided the risk of fresh 
niptures. But, on the other hand, we ran very great 
Hanger of having the whole work repudiated, or at least 
jrevised, as soon as public opinion and popular representa- 
’tion was again set free. 

The realisation that “traitors" like the King, and 
the co-operators and "tyrants" like the British, were 
establishing the institution of the new nation on lines 
that they would have great difficulty in changing caused 
the most bitter resentment in the nationalist ranks. This 
expressed itself in a "hate" against the British more 
violent than any that had gone before. This seems to 
have been the explanation — it is no excuse — for the last 
phase of Egyptian rebellion, a phase that was wholly 
criminal in its methods, and all the more culpable in 
that, apparently, the mam objective of the rebellion had 
i been already obtained The campaign of assassination 
against British officials that began mth attacks on 
British officers in the autumn of 1921, and broke out 
again in May, 1922, was carried on during 1923, cost- 
ing in that year some thirteen lives The murder of 
Dr. Newby Robson (December ss, 2932) had caused 
the prolongation of martial law ; and the whole cam- 
paign created an atmosphere most unfavourable to the 
task of constitution making. It was the work of a secret 
organisation of extremists, whose object was no doubt 
to provoke the British to such reprisals as would cause 
a fresh rebellion. It was not apparently the policy of the 
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Wafd, violent as its language was. Though the vitupera- 

Urage;, but therriranltT""™ 

eventually Zaglul himself W 

terrorist Ltaef ‘^"'^^-^OlS'La.ne th^bject of_sueh a 

puSe'^dtfrgeSi:' ’’y ‘"e 

paign. Egypt is i„ that tran^?- ™ the murder cam- 
to modem civilisation that haV'SuT*^^^ 

- been accompanied by an increase hf' ®;!'”ywhere 

whenever Governments have ted'?"' 
agamst nationalist and sociahsU ^ ° 
been a conspiracy of sentimemtaTnS•'’•^ 

This was aggravated m Eevof ^ ^'^thority. 
always been associated wiSflg ’n had 

d been an instrument of cruel oDurl ^’ ^“*ish justice 

British 3ustice, though consci^nF*^ extortion 

had been even mofe SSS™' f ^ '"aorruptiUJ 

ngorous, too remote from K-’ •• “o’ 

brigand, anl Kd noF™'”‘ against I 

hroad davlinht'nnT?-— ®ver twem'?- a- ^"^Jsh 

Ebt and ,n eroaded strll" Vh ™ 
with complete 
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immunity At last, assassins, lying in wait for Mr 
Anderson, Onental Secretary to the Residency, were 
given away by his native servant The ambush was 
ambushed, a conspirator tunned King's evidence, and 
the “Society for Revenge ’ met its deserts Fifteen 
suspects were tried, three executed, and the rest im 
prisoned But the organisation that had paid for and 
promoted these attacks remained undiscovered 

Zaglul being restored to Egypt Nationalism again took 
the field as a political party, and lost no tune in making 
full use of its new constitutional liberties At the 
elections in the autumn of 1923 Zaglul s Party of Inde- 
pendence swept the country, gettmg ninety per cent 
of the votes and one hundred and seventy seven seats 
out of two hundred and fourteen Zaglul acordingly 
took office (January 27, 1924) 

The Egyptian electoral system has pecuhanties that 
favour organisation, and the only party organisation m 
the field was that of the Nationalists But this does not 
alone explain the elimination of the Liberal Constitu 
tionalists The country considered their co operation 
with the British while the Constitution was being framed 
as being if not a treachery at least a transaction with 
the enemy The reduction of the Moderates to a small 
handful m the Chamber had, however this advantage— 
that it imposed on Zaglul and his followers the whole 
responsibility for that further co operation with the 
British without which Government could clearly not be 
earned on For until the reserved points were settled 
and the relations between the Empire and Egypt defined 
the Constitution was undoubtedly an insufficient gtiar 
antee against a British supremacy not fundamentally 
different from that of the Protectorate Which settle 
ment could only be reached by negotiation with the 
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The conjunction of the first British Labour Ministrj' 
with Zaglul's first Wafd Ministry under the new Con- 
stitution would have seemed to be a coincidence most 
favourable for a settlement. For it brought to power on 
the one hand an Egyptian Government so representative 
of nationalism that it could afford to make the necessary 
concessions, and on the other hand, an Imperial Govern- 
ment whose policy it was to allow the fullest possible in- 
dependence to Egypt. Moreover, there were on both 
sides Premiers with a public position among their own 
peoples and a personal relationship between themselves 
that made approaches to a real peace possible. That the 
opportunity was missed was more the fault of Egypt than 
of England But there were failures on both sides. Mr* 
Ramsay MacDonald was a Premier without a party 
majority m the House of Commons who, in the circum- 
stances, did not feel justified in revolutionising our official 
ittitude towards Egypt, whfle he was too much other- 
rise occupied to be able to revitalise the moral atmo- 
iphere in Egypt as well as in Europe. The Labour 
Party, in the election of December, 1923, had declared 
or the full independence of Egypt, and on coming into 
lower their Cabinet decided that this was compatible 
vith maintaining the Declaration of Independence and 
ts reservations. If Mr. MacDonald thereby made the 
nistake of not sufficiently disassociating himself from his 
predecessors, Zaglul, without the same excuse, for he had 
1 vast majority, made the worse mistake of not dissociat- 
ng his Government from the previous campaign of 
extremism and excesses. And it was not long before 
;hese attitudes on both sides had made a very unfavour- 
able atmosphere for settlement. So that no approach 
:ouId be made towards compromising or circumventing 
the very fundamental issues involved in the reserved 
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pomts. Indeed, Zaglul, by demanding from us an un- 
conditional capitulation on all of them, closed those 
avenues of approach that might othenvise have been 
explored. Because the Labour Government, far from 
being, as he supposed, more amenable to such pressure 
as bad obtained the Declaration of Independence, was, 
owing to its peculiar position, less capable of mahing 
concessions to pressure than its predecessors. The one 
chance of settlement was such a generous gesture on 
either side as would have restored some measure of 


mutual confidence. 

As soon as it was clear that the Labour Government 
would not immediately evacuate Egypt and the Sudan, 
the Egyptian Parliament began to take hostile action, It» 
struck out (June 28, 1924) the credit of £150,000 for 
maintenance of the British garrison under the arrange^ 
roent of 1882 — a pinprick which, of course, was within 
its ngHiTlt then (July 30) stopped payments on certain 
Ottoman loans secured on the Egyptian tribute on the 
ground that since 1922 Egypt was not liable. The 
British Go\cmw.cut protested, and the bondboldeTs. 
cNcntually got a judgment in their favour from the Mixed 
Tribunals, to which the Egyptian Government subse- 


quently gave effect (1925). 

Meantime, the British Labour Party continued trying 
to get the two Governments into negotiation for a settle- 
ment of the reserved points. But Zaglul, in order to get 
his c.xttcmlsts to allow him to negotiate, found himself 
forced to take up a position that made negotiation hope- 
less. He declared (May 8) that he “rejected the 
Dcdaralion “ and that the presence of British troops 
in Egypt was ‘incompatible with Egyptian independi 
^ce. He demanded “complete independence of 
Egypt and the Sudan.'* He insisted that the condition 
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precedent of negotiations must be an undertaking tom 
us to evacuate the Sudan. This last drew statements 
from Mr. MacDonald (June 30, July 10) that the Sudan 
would not be evacuated. Zaglul, as a protest, resigned, 
but returned to office at the King’s request. He was then 
shot at and wounded (July 12), presumably to frighten 
him off further co-operatton. It did not, however, do so, 
but did show that his intransigence was political rather 
than personal. 

The Nationalists, instead of keeping the main question 
of the British garrison in the forefront of the fight, that ’ 
being the reserved point in which they had the best case 
and where we might have made the most concessions, 
now preferred to concentrate on Egypt’s claim to the 
Sudan. As this claim was imperialist and not nationalist, 
and as they had even less right, though, perhaps, more 
reason, to rule the Sudan than we had, their choice 
suggests that they were not so much seeking a settle- 
ment as keeping up a controversy that served their turn 
'n party politics. They now organised mutinies among 
he Egyptian troops in the Sudan (August 9 and 10). 

\t Khartum, Atbara, and Port Sudan the railway 
jattallon and other corps began rioting. At Atbara the 
Sudanese troops fired on the Egyptian rioters, and 
several were killed The Sudanese regiments were un- 
iffected, and the disaffected Egyptians were easily dis- 
3 anded 

Zaglul, having recovered from his wound, came to 
London to negotiate with Mr. MacDonijd (Sep- 
ember 23) But as he was bound by a promise to his 
jarty to make no concession as to the Sudan, the con- 
versations came to nothing (October 3). It looked as 
hough Egypt — that acid test under which the great 
Liberal leader had failed — might prov^ equally damaging 
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Zaglul's reply was merely to resign (November 15) 
so as to secure another \otc of confidence But Sir Lee 
Stack, on his way in a car from the War Office to his 
house, rccei\cd a volley from seven men dressed hke 
students lined up along the side-walk (November 19, 
1934) He, his aide-de-camp, and chaufieur were all 
wounded, and next day he died Zaglul within an hour 
had hurried to the Residency to express his profound 
sorrow, the Egyptian Government at once put ^10,000 
blood-money on the murderers' heads, and there was 
some reason to suppose that the crime might be ascribed 
to the activities of foreign agents 

But the new Conservative Government were m no 
mood to admit any mitigating circumstances On the 
afternoon of the Sirdar's funeral, Lord Allenby, with a 
military escort, drove down to the Council and delivered 
an ultimatum It demanded an apology, punishment of 
the criminals, prohibitions of all political demonstrations, 
and payment of an indemnity of ;(l5oo,ooo It also re- 
quired the withdrawal within twenty four hours of all 
Egyptian troops from the Sudan, removal of the limita- 
tion that had, m the interests of Egypt, been placed on 
the area to be imgated m the Sudan "Gezireh,” and 
withdrawal of further opposition to the assumption by 
H M Government of the nght to protect all foreigners 
m Egypt This last point was amplified in an annexed 
Note as covering such revision as we might require of 
the conditions for foreign eraployds whether still retained 
or retired, and recognition of the authority of the Bntish 
in the departments of Finance, Justice, and the Intenor 
Of these demands the Egyptian Government at once 
accepted all except those two that concerned the Sudan, 
and the indemnity was paid within twenty four hours 
Lord Allenby then announced that these two Sudan re- 
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(juirements "would none the less be put in force, and that 
in view of their rejection the Alexandria Customs would 
be occupied. 

Zaglul thereupon resigned (November 24). Ziwar 
Pasha took office, aAd accepted the demands as to the 
Sudan. The Zaglulists, Ahmed Maher, Minister of 
Education, Mahmoud Nekrasbi, Secretary of the In- 
terior, and Abdul Rahman Fahmy were arrested. The 
Egyptian Parliament, by a unanimous vote, appealed to 
the league of Nations against “the exploitation of a 
tragic incident for imperialist purposes.” Therewith the I 
crisis was closed and co^jperation was to some extent 
restored. But it was no longer co-operation with the 
Egyptian national representatives. For Parliament was 
dissolv^_(Deccmber 54) and Egypt reverted to the con- 
ditions of J933, being again governed by the King and a 
nominated Premier legislating by decree. 

It may be questioned whether it was either justifiable 
or judidous to enforce, as to points at issue, an ex parte 
settlement that was purely provisional and unlikely to be 
ever consfrtulionally ratified as a penalty for a public 
crime. Both the Sudan and the Capitulations were, of 
course, indirectly involved in the crime, but Sir Lee 
Stack was murdered m Cairo as Sirdar, not as Governor- 
General in the Sudan ; and the crime was a political coup 
that had no real connection with the general safety of 
foreigners in Eg>'pt. Nor was the final settlement of the 
reserved points, a settlement that had to be by mutual 
consent, in any way furthered by being made part of the 
penally for this abominable crime. That crime was 
cle.irly due to a conspiracy to injure Anglc>-Eg>*ptian 
, relations, and we pbyed the conspirators’ game by in- 
soh-ing in it all the unsettled issues of this relationship. 
Th.nt It was a mistake was, indeed, practically acknow- 



ledged in debate by the Consen'ative Government when 
indignation had somewhat cooled down (November 15. 
1924). 

Egypt did not accept the loss of the Sudan without a 
struggle. Representations from Ziwar to the British 
Government produced the assurance that we ‘^had no 
intention of trespassing on the natural historic rights of 
Egypt in the Nile. ’ ’ As earnest of this intention a Com- 
mission was appointed under a neutral President to in- 
quire into Egyptian interests in the upper waters of the 
Nile None the less the Nationalists succeeded in causing 
another mutiny, and this time in a Sudanese battalion 
(November 27, 1924). There was some severe fighting 
in which artillery was used. Three British officers were 
killed and three Sudanese officers were executed. But 
the Sudan showed no incluiation to support the mONe- 
ment. The Sudan was evidently lost to Egypt, and it 
seemed quite likely that any further aggravation of the 
British would lead to a loss of the new independence of 
Egypt itself and a restoration of martial law. The elec- 
tions were held under this apprehension, and Zaglulism 
kept well in the background Accordingly, in these 
elections (February and March, igs$) anti-Zaghhst 
factions obtained, apparently, a small majority — one 
hundred and eight to one hundred and two — over the 
Zaglulists. A Coalition Cabmet was formed under Ziwar, 
which included all anti-Zagluhsts e.vcept the Watanlst 
faction, who had opposed Zaglul’s co-operation. But 
when it came to the election of the Parliamentary 
President and other officers it appeared that the majority 
contained a large number of disguised Zaglulists, and 
that the Wafd had really a majority of about forty. This 
resulted in Zaglul being elected President of the Chamber 
instead of Sarwat, the Government candidate, and in 
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Ittihad replaced a ConsUtutionalist Cabinet Minister Tvitb 
one of themselves and forced the resignation of the 
Nationalist Sidki and two others. There were there- 
after five “ King’s Friends ” in the Cabinet as against 
two Constitutionalists. When Ziwar returned and tried 
to restore the balance he was curtly checked by the 
Palace (November 17). Ziwar then appealed to C$sar, 
first to King Fuad, and then, getting no satisfaction, to 
the new High Commissioner, Lord Lloyd, who bad just 
replaced Lord Allenby (October, 1935). 

This Palace coup d'etat brought about a general re- 
conciliation of all Parliamentary parties to make head 
against Neshat and the Ittihad, and to maintain the 
Constitution against the King. Their attempts to 
assemble in Parliament, which was still dissolved, were 
prevented, as all approaches to the Parliament House 
? were blocked by troops They thereupon met m a hotel, 

' constituted themselves a session, and passed a vote of 
censure Ziwar was thereby stimulated to reconstruct 
bis Cabinet, taking many posts himself, and to transfer 
Neshat from the Palace to a diplomatic post to which, 
however, he did not proceed (December 3, 1935). 
Which, being popularly inteq>reted as a decisive defeat 
for the Palace, had the cunous result of causing an out- 
burst of public enthusiasm for the new High Com- 
missioner, to whom the victory for constitutionalism ^as 
generally attributed. Upon which favourable and unfore- \ 
seen flood of popularity Lord Lloyd, a rather angular 
Anglo-Indian, was earned a long way tOTvards direct co- 
operation with Zagluhsm. 

Bchre sny rest ce-o^rsHtNi coiM he resumed 
Government by the Palace and by Decree had to be 
ended and a reunited nationalist block restored to oflice 
But this by no means suited those in power. So the 
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electoral law was gingered up and gerrymandered so as i 
to keep Zaglullsm as long as possible out oi power. The I 
original two stage election by primaries proposed in the 
Constitution, but abandoned in the original electoral law, 
was restored. Property and educational qualifications 
for males under thirty were added so as to diminish the 
vote of the young Nationalists. But all in vain, for the 
Nationalist factions simply refused to participate in elec- 
tions under this “ decreed” electoral law. The village 
Omdehs refused to put it into force, and judicial action 
against them failed of its effect. The new law was 
accordingly abandoned, and the elections were held 
under the original act. 

These elections, which did not pass off without some 
rioting and loss of life, returned Zaglul with a hugej 
majoTity (200 to 14), the Wafd faction alone number-j 
ing two-thirds of the Chamber. The question then arose) 
whether Zaglul could take office and the onus of co- 
operating with the British without splitting his party and 
spoiling his own position in the country. On the other 
hand, could he take office and oppose the British with- 
out risking the restoration of the Protectorate and mar- 
tial law, or, at best, a return to Palace government by 
decree? Zaglul was reluctant to accept either alterna- 
tive, but was eventually dedded in taking office by his 
patty being acquitted of complicity in the assassination 
campaign For now the two Wafdists, Mahmoud 
Nckrashi and Ahmed Maher, were acquitted of com- 
plicity in the conspiracy, for which one of the seven 
accused, Mobamed Fehmy AVi, was condemned to 
death. This satisfactory result relieved Zaglul of the risk 
of a possible reprisal by the British, should a faction 
under suspicion of complicity in the Sirdar’s murder take 
office. The new High Commissioner, who was still in 
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high favour with the Constitutionalists and moderate 
Nationalists, on learning that Zaglul contemplated office, 
invited him to a friendly consultation as to the condi- 
tions under which this would be acceptable to the British 
It was denied in the House of Commons that any condi- 
tions at all had been imposed (June 7). But the general 
circumstances attending this interview (May 30) may 
perhaps be not incorrectly thus expressed. In any case 
the first step had been taken towards co-operation with 
Zaglulism. 

Zaglul himself had wished his ally Adli to form a 
Government, But his party rejected this and insisted on 
the lately acquitted Ahmed Maher being included in the 
Government Fortunately this provocation to the British 
was made impossible by the resignation (June s) 0* 
Judge Kershaw owing to disapproval of this acquittal, 
which proved to have been by a majority only of a 
Tribunal composed of himself and two Egyptian Judges. 
This was followed up by a Note from the British Govern- 
ment declining to accept the verdict as clearing the 
accused. Zaglulism being thus again cast under the 
shadow of suspicion of conspiring with assassins, a 
Zaglulist Government became obviously impossible. 
After another interview with Lord Lioyd (June i, ipo 6 ), 
Zaglul, with the approval of his party, adrised the King 
to send for Adli. 

Adh then formed a Government, in which there were 
six Zaglulist Wafdists and one anti-Zaglulist Watanist 
or extreme Nationalist, the remaining three, the Premier 
himself, Sarwat, and Mobamed Mahmud Pashas being 
Liberals allied to Zaglul. 

The situation therefore was and still is that 
nationalism, which up to 1924 was rapidly disintegrating 
into factions representing various ideals and interests, 
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v?h\le being broadly divided into co-operators and intran- 
sigents, is now for the time being reunited. Moreover, 
as King Fuad has by no means abandoned his ambition 
to restore personal government, and Lord Lloyd has 
attempted to revive the patriarchal proconsulates of 
Cromer and Kitchener, this coalition is likely to continue. 
But to avoid risking a restoration of the Protectorate or 
a return to Palace government, the Nationalist coalition 
is maintaining co-operation with the British through 
Moderate Ministers like Adli and Sarwat. The question 
now is whether this Concordat can be kept going until 
exercise of the rights of self-government has educated 
the Egyptian nationalists into a more reasonable rela- 
tion with British interests. 

There seems to be a good prospect of such a rap- 
prochement. For in the exercise of its new self- 
governing powers the Egyptian Parliament is showing 
itself both efficient and energetic. It is not only rapidly 
educating itself, but it is slowly educating an emanci- 
pated Egypt. Thus, in the matter of school education, 
,Egypt has made commendable advances that compare 
well on the whole with those of other new nations. In 
192a the Budget vote for education was for £1,144,385, 
raised in 1924 by Zaglul to £1,714,689, and thereafter 
annually augmented. In 1922, out of a population of 
13*3 millions, neatly half a million children were being 
educated in the Egyptian schools, some fifty thousand in 
foreign schools, and about five hundred students in 
Europe. In 1892 there were two hundred and twenty- 
nine students receiwng higher education ; to-day there 
are ten times that number. Nevertheless, higher educa- 
tion in Egypt is stih bdow the European standard, and, 
as the report of the University Commission remarks, still 
too exclusively concerned with professional training. El 
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Azhar, with five to six thousand students, is still a 
medieval Moslem university teaching the Koran and 
Arabic grammar, and like it are the five other colleges 
attached to mosques The National or rather Nationalist 
University, m spite of repeated reorganisation, is still 
important rather as a centre of agitation than as a seat 
of learning It gives a few lectures but no degrees 
Undoubtedly the language difficulty greatly hampers 
literary expression The substitution of Engbsh for 
French as the first foreign language m schools did not 
survive the Protectorate, and British foreign schools in 
Egypt have never been comparable to the French or 
even to the German French m the Near East is the 
national language of the scientific, legal, literary, pro- 
fessional, and business world, just as Arabic is still the 
international language of religion But as Europeanisa 
tion develops and Islam declmes, Arabic becomes more 
and more unsuitable as a medium of expression The 
cumbrous business of leammg this most difficult of 
literary languages merely in order to read such Western 
literature as has been translated into it will certainly be 
short circuited It is not impossible that m the distant 
future Egypt will substitute French for Arabic, as other 
future nations of North Africa are already doing For 
Coptic, which had the best claim to be a native national 
language, has been extinct as a spoken language for 
three centunes, and cannot be considered a serious com- 
petitor 

The Press still remains the pnncipal means of educa- 
tion Cairo has two hundred and seventeen printing 
presses, which turn out on an average one book or 
brochure a day Much of this is translation into Arabic 
of Western fiction, which is rapidly resulting in a new 
philosophy of life The old Islawc ideals and inhibitions 
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are giving place to a cheap materialisip and agnosticism 
even more rapidly than the native customs and costumes 
are being replaced. For the taste of the Egyptian in the 
outward things of life seems more reliable and refined 
than his taste in its philosophies. As the factory chimney 
replaces the minaretj and the steam siren the muezzin, 
the charity and chivalry that was born of a common 
citiaenship in the Islamic State has to be replaced by a 
dvic conscience and a national self-respect. But this 
will be a slow process. For the Egyptian mind is too 
composite and too cosmopolitan for such a simple creed 
as that of the Turkish poet who sings : “ Turkish am I, 
Turkish my language, Turkish my land, therefore am I 
great.” 

Cairo is still the intellectual centre of the modem 
Moslem world Its principal papers circulate from Fez 
to Pekin. Some dailies have a circulation of as much as 
forty thousand, which is a considerable figure, seeing 
that Cairo alone has ninety-six different dailies, and 
Alexandria twenty-eight There are some ninety periodi- 
cals published in Egypt, five in Arabic, twelve in 
French, eight in Greek, four in English, four in Italian, 
three in Armenian, one in Hebrpw, and one in Maltese. 
The monthly, El Manar, founded by Mohamed Abdu, 
is still a leading light to Islamic religious reformers. For 
the schools of new thought in the East — ^both Western 
and Eastern — the Egyptian intellect acts as pioneer. 
From this fertilising flood of new ideas, turgid and tur- 
bulent as it may seem to us, there ndll grow in due 
course refreshing fruits of national literature in prose 
and poetry. 

Art will, no doubt, rerive with the emancipations from 
the ancient interdict of Islam and with inspiration from the 
ancient inheritance of Pharaonic culture. There is already 
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a revival of Egyptian craftsmanship and decorative design. 
Silk weaving, wood carving, metal working and inlaying, 
and carpet making are -still living crafts in Cairo, though 
languishing under competition with Western machine- 
made rubbish. The process of industrialising the more 
important of these, such as carpet weaving, by intro- 
duction of power-looms, is being carefully conducted 
under the present Government. Schools of Arts and of 
Artistic Crafts have been founded. A grant of £10,000 
has been voted for a Committee of Fine Arts appointed 
to advise the Minister of Education. Other grants have 
been made to music, to the drama, and to a history of 
art in Arabic. Liberal allocations have been made to 
industrial schools, and new schools are being built. The 
Ministry of Public Works is to exercise control over build- 
ing and planning, and a native style of architecture is 
being sought. A good example of such an experiment is 
the new Court House at Asslut. Another possibility is the 
Arabic style favoured by Kitchener and followed by the 
French in Morocco. A third school finds its models in 
Pharaonic Egypt. So strong, indeed, is artistic taste and 
tradition in Egypt that present day prosperity seems 
likely to produce before long something of worth to the 
world In any case the conversion of the medieval Islamic 
state into a modem industrial nation has not yet had the 
depressing effects in Egypt that it has had elsewhere. 
Colour, costume, and character have so far survived, and 
efforts are being made to save them instead of, as in 
Turkey and China, to sweep them away. 

This book began by calling attention to a modem work 
of art in '’Cairo which represents Modem Egypt as a 
^ woman awakening the Sphinx. The part played by 
Egyptian women from the first arousings of the national 
consdousness to the riots of the final rebellion has been 
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even more prominent than the participation of women in 
neighbouring national movements. If, on the other hand, 
the emancipation of women has not been so complete in 
Egypt as elsewhere, it is because the revolution there has 
not been so radical or so rapid. For the Egyptian 
feminist movement has a deep root and has borne good 
fruit. Emancipation of women was one of the reforms 
preached by Jemal-ed-Din and by Mansur Fahmy in the 
days of Arabi. The poetess Aishat, at Temour, first gave 
it spiritual expression (1896). It was pressed by Kasim 
Amin, who wrote The Emancipation of Women (1898) 
and dedicated his New Woman (1900) to Saad Zaglul, a 
supporter of the movement. 

The first girls’ school was opened by an American 
Mission (1856). Ismail established the first Government 
school for girls (1873). Before the war there were about 
thirty-three thousand girls at school, and to-day there 
are nearly one hundred thousand. Nevertheless, there 
are to-day only fifteen women in a thousand who can 
read, and that is double the pre-war percentage. But 
this matters less than that leading women should be given 
opportunities for development. In this respect much is 
being done. For example, in 1924 there were twenty-one 
young women studying in England at the cost of the 
Ministry of Education. 

There are now three leading feminist associations with 
good membership, magazines, etc. In March, 1933, a 
Women’s Sufirage Union was formed with an interesting 
programme of social reform, including : equal oppor- 
tunities for nomen, reforms of the marriage law, raising 
the age of consent to sixteen, public hygiene, and child 
welfare. The Union has already brought these matters 
up in Parliament, and reforms are under discussion. But 
the old Islamic society will hard in the lower strata, 
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where some third, probably, of the households are still 
polygamous. In the higher ranks of society there is a 
strong conservative opposition, and there the harem still 
confers a certain social status. A Conservative Coalition 
between the Court, the ex-ruling class, and the Islamic 
clergy makes it dangerous to force reforms on the 
fellaheen, which are clearly contrary to the Koran. 

The first act of the Adit Coalition Government had 
been to follow the example of Angora in repealing all the 
legislation by decree passed by its unpopular predecessors. 
But its revolutionary action did not go beyond this 
negative assertion. It will be observed from what has 
been written above that Modern Egypt is being much 
more moderate than Modem Turkey in its work of re- 
construction, which rapid acquisition by Egypt of a more 
mature mentality is already affecting for good the 
relations between Egypt and the British Empire. Various 
developments, both internal and International, are con- 
tributing to this ditente. Zaglul, as President of the 
Chamber, has used his personal power to divert it from 
further anti-British agitation to more useful activities. 
The striking evidence in recent events that Egypt enjoys 
great advantages as compared with its western neigh- 
boxir, Tripoli, under Italian rule, or its eastern neighbour, 
Syria, under French rule, is beginning to have an effect. 
The Empire is recognised as a protection against French 
and Italian militarism that may at any moment become a 
menace from the Sahara or from Abyssinia. Internally, 
the High Commissioner is recognised as a protection 
against the King. Wherefore Nationalists no longer 
assert at every possible opportunity Egypt’s abstract 
right to complete independence, nor announce whenever 
given a chance that the Declaration of Independence of 
1922 is invalid and valueless They have shown them- 
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selves ready to operate the institutions established under 
that Declaration, and even to co-operate with the British 
in so doing. We, for our part, must, none the less, or 
rather, all the more, realise that they have a case, and 
will sooner or later claim consideration of it. We must 
recognise that the sovereign rights of Egypt can only be 
a legal fiction, and its rights of self-government little 
more than a licensed faculty, as long as an alien army^ 
occupies the seat of Government and an alien authority \ 
maintains such rights of intervention as might be con- 
strued into the reserved points. 



CHAPTER X 

ENGLAND AND EGYPT 

“ Where are they ? Where are thy r\ise men ? Let them tell 
thee now, and let them know what the Lord of hosts oata 
purposed upon Egypt. a>x. j2. 

The case of Cleopatra v. Cajsar has now been reported 
to date. Mutual incompatibility has been proved, and a 
decree nisi pronounced. But before a final settlement 
can be reached between the two parties, each must make 
satisfactory provision for the mterests of the other as at 
present declared, but not defined, in the "resen’cd 
points." Unless this can be done, both parties may to 
the end lose the benefit of the decree, and until it to 
done they have both Indefinite liabilities 

The importance of such a settlement has been some- 
^\hat overlooked on our side, because Egypt appears to 
the superficial observer as already sovereign and inde- 
pendent ; whereas, as a matter of fact, Egypt has at 
present less assurance of its status as a nation than 
many of its neighbours. So long as the relationship of 
the Empire to Egypt, its right of intervention in Egyptian 
Affairs, and its retention of military control, all remain 
undefined, Egypt has not the real independence that 
has been reached, for example, by Irak. There has 
been, TOoreover, oi ^ate an mweasmg tendency in the 
imperialist Press and among politicians to assume that 
Egypt, in spite of the Declaration of 1923, remains in 
some undefined way a part of the Empire. There 
290 
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has also been an increasing tendency on the part of 
Egyptians to look at the relationship between the 
two peoples rather in the light o£ the reservations o{ 
British control than in that of their formal renunciation 
of it. 

What, in fact, do these reserved points amount to ? 

(a) The security of the communications of the British ^ 
Empire in Egypt — is verbiage for the Canal. 

(b) The defence of Egypt against all foreign aggres- 
sion, direct or indirect — is camouflage for the garrison. 

(c) The protection of foreign interests and the pro- 
tection of minorities — covers the High Commissionership 
with the Financial and Judicial Advisers and the Director 
of Security. 

(d) The Sudan — is a complex of divergent interests 
respecting cotton and water. 

None of these, even the last, would offer any great 
difficulties to professional negotiators seeking a practical 
compromise, and not primanly concerned with the prin- 
ciples either of British supremacy or of Egyptian 
sovereignty. But so long as negotiation is considered by 
politicians on either side as an opportuirity for pressing 
these principles, there is no common ground for agree- 
ment. The position of Nationalist politicians has so fa 
been that the British garrison, Financial and Judicia 
Advisers, control over foreign affairs, and the claim t( 
protect foreigners and minorities should all be uncon 
ditionally withdrawn, while Egyptian sovereignty ove 
the Sudan should be unconditionally recognised. Sucl 
a surrender on the part of the British is claimed oi 
grounds of abstract, right. This implies a refusal to 
negotiate as to the reservations in the Declaration of 
1923, which the Nationalists, though operating de jacto, 
do not recognise de jwe. For, according to strict 
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nationalist doctrine, the present Constitution is not an 
emancipation of Egypt in virtue of a British declaration, 
but an emanation of an inherent Egyptian sovereignty. 
On the other hand, the British Foreign Office, while 
quite prepared for an abstract argument as to British 
rights and responsibilities under treaties, is, since 1924, 
in a position to claim that an Egyptian Government has 
accepted any interpretation that the British have chosen 
to put on the reserved points and have specifically 
accepted both the British adviserships in Egypt and the 
British administration of the Sudan. 

Assuming that negotiation can be engaged with a will 
to agree on either side, it seems obvious that the general 
line of least resistance towards a bargain would lead to , 
a real evacuation of Egypt by the British as against the 
renunciation of the Sudan by Egypt, with recourse to 
the League of Nations to get the guarantees required , 
for British interests in the Canal and for Egyptian 
interests in the Nile. For the League offers an avenue 
as yet unexplored for arriving at an agreed arrange- 
ment of an international character between Bntish Im- 
perialism and Egyptian Nationalism. But such a solu- 
tion would involve a much larger concession from the 
British, who have recently assumed protection of all 
international interests in Egypt, than it would from the 
Egyptians, who have accepted a prolongation of the 
Capitulations, and are anxious for association with 
the League Thus Egyptian Nationalists appealed to the 
League in the crisis of 1934, and the King’s Speech 
opening Parliament in 1936 jM’oposed that Egypt should 
become a member of it. The British position, on the 
other hand, is governed by the Note communicating to 
Foreign Powers the Dechwation of 1932. This declares 
that our special interest in Egypt has been generally 
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recognised/ that the reserved points are vital interests of I 
the Empire not to be discussed by any Foreign Power, and J 
that we should consider any intervention by a Foreign! 
Power in Egyptian affairs as an unfriendly act. This is\ 
quite sufficient in itself to deter any third party from bring- ^ 
ing an Egyptian question before the League ; and any 
possible doubt as to our attitude was removed by the 
special reserve of the British Government (November 19, 
1924) to the Protocol tor the Pacific Settlement oi Dis- 
putes. This stated that if the Protocol was signed by 
Egypt the British Government would allow of no appeal 
to the League as to the reserved points. There is there- 
fore no means of bringing in the League without the 
approval of the British Government. But with that 
approval there appears to be nothing in the dependent 
position of Egypt to prevent its becoming a member. 
For eicample, Cuba is a member in spite of relations with 
the United States somewhat similar to those between 
Egypt and ourselves. But even membership would not 
of itself give Egypt the right to raise under Art. 18 of 
the Covenant its relations with Great Britain, they being 
of the nature of internal affairs of the Empire . Thus, 
an effort by Irelandto bring its Treaty oF 1921 before 
the League was successfully opposed by us. We could 
of course, none the less, accept if we chose the assist- 
ance of the League in arranging a future relationship 
between the Empire and Egypt. But this would not only 
be a very drastic departure in principle from our previous 
policy and a precedent with far-reaching consequences 
on imperial relations, but also a proceeding that might 

‘ The British Protectorate was recognised by France in 1914, 
by the United States in 19*9, by other Allied States at inter- 
vening dates. It was recognised by the enemy Powers at the 
Peace Treaties and by Turkey in the Treaty of Lausanne. 
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encounter considerable opposition from self-governing 
Dominions susceptible as they are to any loss of con- 
trol over commercial communications. 

Nevertheless, the British Empire is not based on con- 
stitutional principle or even on conformity with prece- 
dents ; but has been built up out of practical solutions 
for the settlement of each particular case. If it is found 
that recourse to the League promises a more prompt and 
practical agreement on the issues involved in the reserved 
points than can othenvise be got, it xvotiM be contrary 
to the sensible practice of British policy to let considera- 
tions of principle or precedent prevent its adoption. 

Assuming, then, that the League can be used, and 
taking the reserved points in turn, we find that there 
seems to be no real reason for keeping British troops 
in Egypt to secure either (a) imperial communications, 
or (i») the defence of Egypt, or (c) the protection of 
foreigners and minorities. For the military advantage of 
guarding the Canal by a garrison has already been 
shown to have no real existence. British sea and air 
supremacy combined with League guarantees and pos- 
sibly some form of British mandate for the Canal zone 
would remove any risk of the national independence of 
Egypt in any way prejudicing the international indepen- 
dence of the Canal As for the defence of Egypt against 
foreign aggression, that also can be better secured by 
international guarantees and by an Anglo-Egyptian 
defensive alliance than by a garrison of a few thousand 
British infantry. Since, if actual foreign invasion is to 
be guarded against, though it is difficult to see where it 
could come from, then any Bntish troops in Egypt will 
be lost if we lose control of sea and air , and if we retain 
that control they will be superfluous for its defence. 
The whole conception of garrisoning Egypt for its 
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defence seems indeed to belong to ideas of imperialist 
strategy long out of date. So long as the British Empire 
commands sea and air and controls the Sudan, imperial 
communications are secure whether there are British 
troops in the Cairo citadel or no. The right to main- 
tain an air base in the Canal zone would, in the military 
sense, be far more valuable than the right to maintain 
battalions of infantry in Cairo. 

When we come, however, to the retention of British 
troops as a protection for the treaty rights of foreigners 
and the traditional rights of minorities we have to recog- 
nise that this does no doubt give a guarantee that cannot 
otherwise be got. We have, then, to examine the ques- 
tion as to how far such a guarantee is now necessary 
and how far such protection compensates for the preju- 
dices that it causes to the relations between the English 
and Egyptian peoples. We must note in the first place 
that all such rights have been abandoned both in form and 
in fact in respect of Constantinople and the Christians of 
Turkey, and that that city and those communities are 
of more international and of almost as much imperial 
importance as are Cairo and the foreign or Christian 
communities of Egypt. It must be admitted that this 
abandonment has certainly not yet been generally ap- 
proved, nor has it as yet proved altogether satisfactory 
in application. Also that if a plebiscite were to be taken 
of the foreign colonies of Cairo and Alexandria it would 
probably show as large a majority in favour of maintain- 
ing the British garrison as the majority that the native 
Christian communities would produce against its reten-ll 
tion. Which preference of the foreign communities for* 
British military protection would be due in part to the 
Impression left by recent ^sordets *, seeing that on these 
and similar less serious occasions the mere appearance 
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of British troops has been enough to save the persons 
and properties of the foreign colonies from further appre- 
hension But on the other hand it must not be forgotten 
that these disorders were in every case primarily caused 
by the presence of British armed forces in Egypt And 
that there is every reason to suppose that were those 
armed forces removed such disorders would not recur 

If all cause for anti-foreign agitation on the part of 
Nationalists were thus removed, there are only two pos 
sible impulses to senous disorder left operative m Egypt 
One such impulse is ancient and oriental, the other novel 
and now common to every European State The first is 
Islamic fanaticism, and danger from this source grovfs 
daily less as the last echoes of Pan Islamism die away 
and Egypt slowly follows the lead of Turkey m reduc 
eng Islam from a political creed and a social code to 
nothing more than a religious ritual subordinated to 
the requirements of a Western civilisation Moslem 
fanaticism might still conceivably be fired to revolt m 
the deserts of the Sahara or in the Sudan But in the 
lower valley of the Nile it can never again be a fuel with 
which to superheat Egyptian nationalism as m the 
revolts of 1883 and 1919 

The other danger of disorder, that which is common 
to Europe in general is the nsk that labour disputes and 
discontent among the workers may lead to revolutionary 
socialism But in spite of the suspicion that the cam 
paign of assassination which disgraced the last period of 
nationalism had a " Red ” origin there seems to be less 
connection m Egypt between the nationalist revival and 
the socialist revolution than m Turkey, China or else- 
where in the East There was as elsewhere "unrest" 
in Egypt after the war owmg to the high prices and the 
contrasts between the war profits of the few and the 
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war poverty of the many. Tfus social discontent was 
used to some extent by the nationalist organisers, and 
contributed, as we have seen, to the success of their 
strike tactics. It is also dear that during the general 
ferment of the years after the war Bolshevist ideas made 
for a short time some impression both on the foreign • 
workers and on the more class-conscious of the native 
proletariat. But there never was established in Egypt, 
as in Turkey and China, a definite alliance between 
the Communist International and the local nationalist 
leaders. Egyptian nationalism had indeed scarcely any 
socialism in its propaganda. It never, as in China, 
organised the workers as such for a definite programme. 
It is remarkable that the principal effort to cope wth 
real grievances should have come from the foreign com- 
munities, These set up a Conciliation Board in Alexan- 
dria (1919) that did good work in settling disputes, prin- 
cipally those between employers and workers in the 
European enterprises. This Board during its first quarter 
settled no less than twenty-four important disputes, and 
applications for its assistance multiplied so much that it 
had ^eventually to be divided into two sections. Again, 
to go further back, it was Mr. Brailsford’s report on 
condirions of child labour in the ginning mills (1908) 
that first caused legislation to be passed in spite of the 
difficulties due to the Capitulations. And this legislation, 
all too little as it is, is to-day very laxly enforced. Mrs. 
Travers Symons, writing of recent conditions (Britisk 
and Egypt, p. 267) reports • “ I have seen rows of very 
small children from five to seven years old at the 
machines, nibbling their food in the dinner hour when 
they ought to have been out of doors, and walking up 
and down between them a giant with a kurhash/' It is 
an unfortunate fact that, so far, the Egyptian Govern- 
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mcnt has shown no interest in labour icgisbtion, and 
that Trades Unionism In Egypt has not yet obtained legal 
status. There were in 192a thirty-eight Trades Unions 
in Cairo, thirty-three in Alexandria, eighteen in the 
Canal zone, and six in the rest of the country which had 
been recognised by the Conciliation Board. In tno 
eases difhcultics due to the defective status of Trades 
Unionism have had to be overcome by afliliation Avith the 
British Workers’ Union. Federation has so far failed in 
face of diHicultics of language, race, and religion. 

Under these conditions it is not surprising that when 
the new Nationalist Government took office in 1923 and 
showed no inclination to improve the status of labour, 
there were disturbances indirectly against it, though 
directly against the foreign employers. Assaults on works 
managers, attacks on their houses, and attempts to seize 
the factories caused the foreign communities great alarm. 
Strong representations were made by them to Zaglul, 
and he preferred sharp measures of repression to reforms 
that would only have brought Egyptian labour legislation 
to the level of that of European Stales. Troops were em- 
ployed against the striking Gabary dockers, and hundreds 
of workers were kept for months m prison without a trial. 
Which seventy may have been due partly to the fact 
that not only the employers, but also many of the workers 
and most of their leaders, were foreigners. Because, in 
dealing with disputes, W'hich were mainly between British, 
French, or Belgian firms and Italian, Greek, Syrian, or 
Armenian workers, the Egyptian Government would 
naturally take the line of least resistance and support the 
employers Jn any case, it aeeins clear that foreign em- 
ployers so far from having to fear that alliance between 
nationalism and communism, that causes them so much 
alarm to-day in Canton and Shanghai, have rather to 
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fear lest concentration on issues of national sovereignty 
may make the Egyptian Government overslow in 
necessary concessions to social reform. There is here, in 
any case, no condition calling for a protection of foreign 
'interests from outside. 

The other fear that perpetually festers in the mind of 
the foreign residents in Egypt is that of losing not only 
the protection, but the privileges accorded them by the 
Capitulations. Under these legacies of ” the Sick Man ” 
— now happily deceased — there are four distinct judicial 
svste ms_opera ting in Egypt under four different sanctions . 
Consular Courts for the ^nal and person^ cases con- 
ceming foreigners ; Mixed Tribunals for commercial 
cases concerning foreigners; Religious Courts for the 
personal status of native Moslems, Jews, and Christians ; 
and finally, Egyptian Courts. In some fully nationalised 
Eastern States, such as Japan and Turkey, this Judicial 
extra-territoriality has been already swept away, and in 
others, such as China, it is going. In the North African 
States the abolition of this extra-territoriality has been 
accepted by the Treaty Powers in consideration of the 
guarantee for efficient judicatures and equal justice given 
by the Occupying Power, France or Italy. A similar 
arrangement was pursued by Great Britain as Occupying 
Power in Egypt, and was pressed after the declaration 
of the Protectorate. But for reasons that have already 
been reviewed, our attempts to rid Egypt of the judicial 
Capitulations failed. Subsequently, the capitulatory 
regime in Egypt, instead ofbeing attacked by the Nation- 
alists, as it has been in Turkey and China for being an 
intolerable “servitude” on national sovereignty, has 
actually come to be accepted as an international safe- 
guard against any restoration of British control over 
Egyptian internal affairs. 
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This is all the zaorc remarkable in that the capitulatory 
rdgime in Egypt has, in course of time, come to be more 
onerous than anywhere else. Take, for example, the 
present organisation of the Mixed Tribunals. They were 
proposed by Nubar (1876) as a reform that should lead to 
the renunciation of the Consular Courts. They have not 
as yet had this result, though half a century has passed 
since their foundation. Even those German and other 
Consular Courts closed during the war have since been 
reopened. Besides that, these Mixed Tribunals have led 
to permanent institutions for giving the Treaty 'PoweiB 
a veto over modifications of the judicatures and jurispru- 
dence. Thus, Art la of the Civil Code provided that a 
Commission de la Magistraturc was to be consulted as to 
any alteration of the Mixed Courts Codes. With the 
Bntish occupation the Mued Courts rapidly assumed a 
political r 61 e by constant refusals to carry out Anglo- 
Egyptian legislation — ^notably the Police Regulations of 
1887. This led to the establishment of a General 
Assembly of the Mixed Court (January 31, 1889) with 
the right of recording whether proposed measures were 
(fl) generally applicable and (b) agreeable to treaty 
rights Confirmation of this cunous institution was got 
in an amendment to Art 13 of the Civil Code in 1911 
It is open to the Egyptian Government to consult the 
Assembly or no, and the latter has itself no suspensory 
veto But the Assembly is, in fact, a sort of Supreme 
Court with foreign representation ratifying or rejecting 
domestic legislation affecting foreigners. Rejection by 
the Assembly gives ground for diplomatic representation 
as to a breach of treaty right And though this is no 
doubt a very practical procedure for dealing with these 
peculiar privileges of foreigners, yet it is one scarcely re- 
concilable with the strict pnndple of national sovereignty 
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Moreover, not only has this institution been used as 
against Cromerism, but it has also been used against 
Zaglulism in the matter already mentioned of the Tribute 
debts. Yet all the same, the Mixed Courts have been 
heartily accepted by the Egyptian Nationalists, who 
advocate the transfer to them of the surviving consular 
jurisdiction. Thus, the political programme of the Wafd 
(1918) says "We should welcome the enlargement of 
the competence of the Mixed Courts over all criminal 
cases concerning foreigners." "Which, fortunately, is also 
the solution that was suggested by the Milner Mission, 
and that seems likely to be generally acceptable. So that, 
in "riew of this agreement as to a new arrangement in 
principle, points of detail should cause no difficulty. Such 
details are in dispute over a recent proposal (November, 
1926) of the General Assembly of the Mixed Tribunals 
for the establishment of another Appeal Court. The pro- 
posal has been favourably received by the Government, 
but they want to reduce the councillors from five to three, 
an economy unwelcome to the Powers. 

There is, therefore, no serious difference in respect to 
the judicial Capitulations between Egyptian national 
idealism and European business interests. And there is 
nothing about the judicial Capitulations to require the 
retention of a British garrison. Nor has there been as 
yet any mterference by Egypt with the far less justifiable 
fiscal privileges of foreigners. Even if there were it would 
be impossible for us to resist proposals for the equitable 
and equal taxation of foreigners, seeing that we have our- 
selves unsuccessfully sought this reform throughout 
our occupation. It was we who advocated the one unim- 
portant derogation from foreign immunity — the pa3rment 
by foreigners of the "Ghafir" tax. And this small tax 
for police protection is now paid by the British, hut by 
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fcK Other foreigners. Shortly before the war the Mixed 
Tribunals ruled that an addition of five per cent, to the 
Kind tax for primary education was not applicable to 
foreigners, as the schools were of no use to them. And 
this ruling was duly accepted. We stilf sec, therefore, 
whole colonics of merchants who are native Egyptians 
in everything but nationality, and who profit from resi- 
dence in Egypt to the extent of making large fortunes out 
of the country, yet who arc stfll exempt from all rates and 
taxes except the limited fand tax and vciy low import 
duties Is this a situation which we could use a British 
garrison to maintain ? 

Finally, before leaving this question of foreign protec- 
tion, it wil be observed that once this question is cleared 
of all considerations of protection for imperial communica- 
tions that arc peculiar to Egypt, and as soon as it is 
considered, not as a strategic, but as a political matter, 
that it becomes evident how the whole argument for 
military protection is based on an obsolete outlook. Egypt 
has been less subject to disorder, and is much more 
exposed to our diplomatic pressure, than countries with 
far more important British and foreign commercial con- 
nections in which we have accepted new native courts 
and codes and liability to local taxation without even the 
mitigation of a mixed judicature. Moreover, unless the 
intention is to establish any minority eventually as a 
separate nation, its protection by any particular great 
Power rs ohjeefrorraWe as doing it more harm than good. 
Pur protection of Ottoman Christians under the Treaty 
|of Berlin m no way prevented, but rather provoked, 
ihirir Qppeess'/MX and. ended ux thek conxplete elimina- 
pon by the "exchange of populations" sanctioned at 
Lausanne. 

Nor is there any community in Egypt requiring pro- 
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tection either on racial or religious grounds. The Copts, 
as a race, have a better claim than any other to be 
considered autochthonous Egyptians. Since the mass 
moslemisation of Copts in the thirteenth century they are 
not racially distinct from the Egyptian Moslem originally 
of Arabic and Nubian stock. It is, however, among the 
Copts that is still to be found most clearly the old 
Pharaonic type, thin waisted, broad shouldered, straight 
limbed, thick lipped, and almond eyed. As a Christiar 
community, the Copts are a minority of perhaps one- 
twelfth of the population, and they have a life apart 
in so far as therejsjio jntermarriage and not much socia 
mtercdufse with the Mo^c'm7. But there are no dis 
criminations against them such as disable minorities it 
Europe, For example, the Kuttabs, or Governmen 
schools, are open to Copts who can arrange for their owi 
religious instruction there In provinces where Copts ar( 
numerous a proper proportion of Coptic schools are Stat( 
supported. Where the Coptic minority fails to get repre 
sentatives in local government, Copts are^generally co 
opted. Nor has there been any persecution of them fo 
"centuries, and the history of the community shows tha 
they have suffered on the whole less from thei 
Moslem fellow-citizens than from their Orthodox am 
Catholic fellow-Christians. Curiously enough it has beei 
mainly in religious ceremonial that the closest relation 
ha\e been maintained between this primitive Christiai 
Church and its Moslem conquerors. Copts have bull 
mosques and Moslems have restored Coptic churches 
Priests and Mullahs still hold joint religious ceremonies 
which are survivals of the original ritual of Nile worship 
In this, the real religion of the fellaheen, it is th 
Coptic calendar that is followed, in which the New Yes 
is in September, the season of the Nile flood. Bot 
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Copts and Moslems Hock to the fairs of the same local 
saints. They tell the same stories and sing the same 
songs. They live in separate villages, but have the same 
views of life, the same virtues, and the same vices. So 
that the fraternisation of Copts and Moslems in the last 
phase of nationalism had nothing in it cither novel or 
phenomenal, and merely showed that nationalism had 
come to take the same place in the life of the people as 
the Nile flood or a local fair. 

Nor do the Copts suffer under any disabi/ities vhich 
they require our help In redressing. Their most difficult 
time was probably under the later Mamelukes when de- 
fections to Islam had reduced them from six millions at 
the Arab conquest to a few hundred thousand. But even 
then, though debarred from bearing arms, they had a 
position of considerable power as the clerical class. 
Mehemet All allowed them to bear arms and admitted 
them to the highest offices of State. Ismail even had a 
Coptic Minister of War. By then they had grown greatly 
in numbers and in influence. It was, as above reported, 
the advent of the British that, so far from being an 
advantage to these fellow-Christians, again reduced their 
community to a subordinate status For the British, 
desiring to concibate the Moslems and disliking the less 
independent and more intelligent Copts, excluded them 
from their prerious employments. Their grievances, as 
put forward by the Coptic Congress in 191 1 , are directed 
rather against the English than against the Egyptians. 
They then demanded equal pay.with Moslems in,Govem- 
ment "service, proportional representation, in ^.elwted 
Councils,, a proper share of ^iipou^ments as^^ Mudirs, ai^ 
'a^est day on Sundays. But ftese differences with thar 
Moslem fellow-citizens, due mainly to a British discrim- 
ination against them that was partly political and partly 
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personal , do not appear to have survived the end of British 
control over the administration. 

Another very ancient community in Egypt is that of 
the jews. Of them it will be enough to say that they 
appear to have the same financial and social prominence 
as in England. We may note, in evidence, that the 
Chairman of the National Bank and of the Sugar Trust 
is Harrari Pasha, and that Madame Cattawi is a lady-in- 
waiting and a leader of sodety. Jewish firms are pre- 
dominant in the coal and cotton markets and very 
prominent generally in commerce. 

The Syrian Christians are scarcely less powerful. 
European in their energy and efficiency, they are wholly 
Egyptian in their sentiment and association. They have 
even acquired a strong hold over the land and own great 
estates, from which many have made large fortunes, like 
the Lutfallahs, They have much of the retail trade in 
their hands, and the multiple shops of the Sednawi family 
compete successfully with those of Fiance In industry 
the cotton-seed presses of the Abu Shenab family are 
notable. They ate also prominent in the professions, 
especially in the Press — the Ahram, Mofeattam, and 
other newspapers having Syrian editors With such a 
position, even though they have of late lost their 
supremacy in the Civil Service, they can scarcely he con- 
sidered in need of protection. 

The Armenians, as a community, are less important, 
and, since the British went, they are not so likely to 
produce a political successor to Nubar Pasha. But they 
have families highly influential in finance and commerce, 
especially in the tobacco trade, in which the firms of 
Matossian and Melkonian have a world-wide range and 
reputation. 

The Greeks are mostly small merchants and money- 
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lenders, but have also their princes of commerce. As the 
local retailer and usurer they perform the rather un- 
popular function filled further north by the Jews. They 
arc on the border-line between a foreign colony and a 
natix'c community, and are clever at exploiting the 
advantages of both characters. 

Non here in this short category can we find any 
community that, owing to its being regionally segregated 
or suspected by the ruling race and religion, could be 
classed as a national minority requiring special protec- 
tion. If any such were to be so classed, protection could 
clearly be better afforded^ as clsewhererthrOughXeague 

waran'tees ,and not’^through 'a^ "British garrison. Or 
(course, ‘if it be assumed that the protection of foreigners 
requires the retention of a High Commissioner with some 
undefined extra-diplomatic authority, of Judicial and 
Financial Advisers and of a Director of Security with 
even less defined rights of intervention — then there may 
be grounds for keeping a garrison to assert their authority. 
But, even so, it would be worth considering whether such 
support could not be better given by diplomatic repre- 
sentation and by political pressure. 

For it is ob\nous that the presence of a garrison must 
vmdoubtedly deter and defer the establishment of friendly 
relations with Egypt and a settlement of the resen-’ed 
points A fair and free reconciliation and resettlement 
are both almost impossible while one of Jhe negotiating 
parties is^in^nu’titary^occupation,of^fhe.j)the_r. That the 
British Empire, in dealing with Egypt, should have to 
fortify its diplomacy by remaining in occupation of Cairo, 
is itself almost an admission that its case is weak, and 
certainly it is an unfair advantage that is likely to be met 
by intrasigence. 

The mam justification for retaining the garrison so long 
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has been gi\en by Egypt itseli jn the cnminal attaclvs on 
Bntish officers and officials So long as any Egyptian 
faction, however insignificant, pursued this terrorism 
the garrison could not be withdrawn and negotiations 
could not be begun But it looks as though during this 
last year (1926) Egyptian Nationalism had been recover- 
ing from its war psychosis Assassination has disap 
peared and agitation has greatly diminished Egypt has 
again become a resort for the elderly pleasure seekers of 
our ruling class though it is no longer a refuge for its 
jounger sons A new working relationship is gradually 
growing up between the British authorities and the 
Egyptian Government Zaglut himself has had personal 
understandings with Lord Lloyd, and Bute House is a 
good deal nearer Downing Street than was the Beit el- 
Watan Egypt is coming out of its entrenchments to 
parley, and we might well come out of the Cairo Citadel 
to meet them 

When negotiations begin the extent of the concessions 
that we can make must depend on the evidence that has 
by then been given that Egyptians can govern Egypt 
without English supervision In which respect there is 
still an assumption as to an essential superiority of British 
rule and rulers that may not seem so axiomatic to an 
Egyptian as to an Englishman An Egyptian studying 
social and political conditions m England to day (1926) 
might question whether the English were fit to govern 
England And m reply to our doubts as to whether an 
Egyptian can be trusted to continue in Egypt the teach 
mgs and traditions of his British pastors and masters he 
might question whether we were bemg true m England tc 
the teachings of that Eastern Master whose followers 
we profess to be But apart from such controversiai 
pomts of view we cannot to day maintain the old 



Cromcrist conviction that the recovery of Egypt is 
wholly due to us, and that the country would rapidly 
be ruined if left to itself. We now recognise that the 
recovery of Egypt was so rapid largely because it was 
the convalescence of a healthy and hard-working com- 
munity from disorder for which it was only indirectly 
responsible ; also that this convalescence being now com- 
plete, the present rate of progress cannot be more than 
the natural growth of an agricultural community that is 
rapidly approaching its maximum output. We have^ 
moreover, now before us the surprising successes of self- 
government in other new nations of the Near East that 
have freed themselves from Western tutelage. And if 
the results so far recorded in Egypt are not quite so 
remarkable, we have to recognise that this (1926) has 
been the first year in which Egyptian self-government 
has had full opportunity of showng what it can do 
Because the preceding four years after the Declaration 
of 1922 were occupied with fighting for further independ- 
ence. So that it js only now that Egypt is beginning to 
use the large measure of liberty it then obtained. 

The caution shown by the Egyptian Government in 
its reconstruction n'hen compared with the precipitancy 
of neighbouring new nations has already been remarked. 
Political parties are developing in Egypt on normal con- 
stitutional lines into a Progressive and Conservative two- 
party system ; and there is no tendency towards a class 
war between revolutionanes and reactionaries. The 
democratic, almost diplomatic character assumed by 
Egyptian politics has necessarily involved a loss of 
dnving power for reconstruction Whereas such a re- 
volutionary revitafisatlon was possibly the only substitute 
for British rule that would have prevented a certain loss 
of ground and loosening of grip in the transition from 
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British to Egyptian rule There is certainly evidence of 
a decrease in efficiency dating not from the declaration 
of independence in 1922, but from the first substitution 
of Egyptian for English responsibility in administration. 
This has been noted above in respect of the experiments 
made under Gorst, many of which were subsequently 
abandoned. It was to be expected that the baksheesh 
evil would again reappear, an evil especially dangerous 
to Egypt. For Egypt is a country in which the main 
source of wealth is the water supply. Not only the 
prosperity of the community as a whole, but the profits 
of each individual cultivator depend on the fair distribu- 
tion of irrigation Where it is in the power of an under- 
paid official to acquire a competence for liie by merely 
overlooking the opening of a ditch-sluice on dark nights, 
a very high standard of integrity is required That 
standard was obtainable through English inspectors ; but 
whether it can c\er be got through Egyptians, however 
highly educated, so much more exposed as they must be 
to the influences of their social surroundings, is still 
questionable 

Apart from integrity, there must be for a time a loss 
of efficiency. This, to take one example only, is already 
noticeable in the main produce of Eg)'pt — cotton. Within 
the memory of man Egypt, once the corn-producer for 
Europe, has become Its cotton-producer. Egypt provides 
onc-half of the world’s supply of the long staple cotton] 
that is essential to modem mills The maintenance of 
this position, almost amounting to a monopoly, depends 
on scientific supervision of the seed supply — a responsi- 
bility very efficiently discharged by British, Italian, 
and other foreign experts But the deterioration of sakcl 
cotton, due to wholesale hybridisation of types and un- 
scientific seed-production, that had already caused com- 
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A Commission on Public Health appointed during the 
war reported that “the greater part of Egypt is filthy 
and plagued by disease. The infant mortality is appal- 
ling, one-third dying in infancy. The verminous condi- 
tion of the fellaheen shows no improvement, though lice 
are now known to convey the typhus and relapsing fevers 
that account for so many deaths.” In Egypt there are 
as yet no signs of a national campaign against disease 
and dirt, such as that which has achieved so much in 
Russia and has attempted great things in Turkey. There 
is, on the contrary, rather a slackening of effort. The 
European quarters are not so clean, the Egyptian 
quarters are even dirtier. The organisation for fighting 
disease has been dangerously impaired. But Egyptians 
are becoming acutely alive to the necessity of activity 
against such national scourges as bilharzia and ankylo- 
mastis. Improvement in this respect, failing hygienic 
campaigns like those of Russian communism, can only 
come slowly with the education of women 

When we come to general evidence of progress the 
figures of foreign trade and fiscal returns suggest that 
the nationalist revolution in Egypt having been only 
political, one might say almost only polemical, has not 
disturbed the economic existence in Egypt as such revolu- 
tions have elsewhere. Business remains as yet mainly 
in foreign hands, either in those of the foreign colonies 
or of the semi-native communities. The Bank of Egypt, 
a Nationalist institution, is as yet unimportant, and 
banking is mostly in the hands of either the British or 
the Jews. Wholesale trade is mostly carried on hv 
foreigners, and retail trade by Greeks or by Syrians. The 
British arc to the fore in the cotton trade, in coal, in 
Manchester goods, and in machinery. The French arc 
the largest creditors, and their main enterprises are the 
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Sugar Trust, the HcDopoIa Company, Tramways, Gas 
Companies, etc. The Italians, v. ho arc the most numerous 
foreign colony, except the Greeks, supply skilled artisans 
and import motors. The Swiss arc the hotel-keepers, an 
influential class where the tourist traffic is so large an 
asset in the economic balance-sheet. The native Egyp* 
tian is but little represented in finance and commerce ; 
and the Government is making no effort to force native 
partnerships on foreign enterprises either by the Russian 
or by the Turkish methods. 

The establishment of the new nation has, therefore, 
had little or no outward effect on Egyptian economics. 
Alexandria is not dormant or dead, like Leningrad or 
Constantinople, but is doing very well. Cairo, though it 
has not the impressive new power-houses or the latest 
inventions in the machinery of Goemment that Moscow 
has installed, is working the old Anglo-French mechan- 
isms without any serious reduction of output. So that if 
the success of Egyptians in governing is to be judged by 
their success in continuing the system of government 
evolved by the British, we may consider that they have 
passed their preliminary with credit. In any case, they 
have not done, and are not likely to do, anything that 
will prevent or even prejudice negotiations as to a final 
settlement 

A satisfactory settlement of the reserved points will, 
however, depend, in the first place, on both Governments 
abandoning the attitudes they have hitherto adopted, and 
on someone doing something to create a new atmosphere 
between the two peoples Fortunately, recent circum- 
stances have facilitated such a change of atmosphere in 
our relations with Egyptian nationalism The menace of 
Mussolini, both from Tripoli and from Erithrea, has re- 
lieved our relations with Egyptian nationalism as remark- 
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ably as it relieved our relations with Turkish nationalism. 
Moreover, French militarism in Syria has relegated us 
to the T&le o{ a Second Murderer “of milder mood." 
Finally, the despised Constitution, and even the detested 
High Commissionership, have acquired a value as safe- 
guards against the autocratic ambitions of the King 
In peaceably accepting co-operation, and in allowing 
it to proceed for a comparatively long penod undisturbed, 
Egyptian Nationalism has made as large a contribution 
to a change in atmosphere as can fairly be expected. It 
is now up to us to respond by a generous gesture. And 
in view of the absence of any recent pressure, we need 
not fear that it will be misinterpreted as weakness. Such 
a gesture would be the admission of Egypt to the League! 
and a reference to the League of all the reserved points. I 
If the arguments above advanced and the view of events 
above adopted are correct, tve should stand to lose 
nothing serious except in the case of the Sudan, which 
is dealt with in the following chapter On the other 
hand, we should thereby get the acceptance by Egypt 
of terms that, however equitable, we could never impose 
on them either arbitranly or by agreement 

V/ith the reserved points thus cleared out of the way, 
cither by direct concessions on our part or by reference 
to the League, a new possibility presents itself in future 
relations Egyptian Nationalists, or a sufficiently large 
m.i]ority of them, might thereafter be able to realise the 
disadvantages of finally seceding from the Empire. For 
the advantages that Egypt would obtain by becoming a 
sclf-go\ emmg Dominion within the Empire are apparently 
already acknowledged by the Libcral-Constitutionalists 
and Nationabst-Co-opcrators now in office These ad- 
vantages, very briefly summarised, arc : Security from the 
Italian impctiaUsm that so impresses at present all Near 
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Eastern peoples ; a more favourable settlement of the 
Capitulations and Canal questions than would othemse 
be obtainable ; and, above all, the acquisition by Egypt 
eventually of such rights over the Sudan as other 
Dominions have obtained over their imperial hinter- 
lands. It is, indeed, obvious that Egypt, as a Dominion 
of the Empire and a member of the League, would have 
internationally a better position than as an independent 
third-class State. 

Whether such a solution becomes practical politics 
will depend on how far Egyptian Nationalism, as repre- 
sented by Zaglul and the Wafdists, adopts the point of 
view and policy of the Libera! Co-operators and alienates 
itself from the Watanist extremists. So far it Is only 
possible to say that the Idea Is opposed by such National- 
ists, but not spurned with opprobrium. If it were ever 
supported by Zaglul he could probably get a majority 
for it ; but such support Is no more than a remote possi- 
bility at present. 

Gratifying as it would be to our pride to prevent the 
first secession from the Empire in a century, yet the 
practical advantages to us would be much less than to 
Egypt The transfer of our disputes with Egypt back 
to the imperial relationship would mean that we should 
have to make surrenders in practice that would more than 
outbalance our success on the point of principle Debt 
control, Capitulations, Canal, and even the Sudan would 
all in time be surrendered to an Egypt that was de jacto 
independent, though de jure a Dominion In fact, the 
present position would be just reversed And even in 
principle it seems more sound that Dominion status should 
be reserved for States that are culturally in a real racial 
relationship with us and Trith each other. Egypt, with 
its Oriental race and a culture half French, half Arabic, 
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■would be an anomaly within the Empire, as is India. The 
relationship between British and Egyptian peoples is one 
that would be better regulated by definite contracts than 
left to the undefined solidarity suitable as between kindred 
peoples with common interests and ideals. 

It is to be hoped, therefore, that the future relations w 
of England and Egypt will be those of two foreign but 
friendly nations sharing certain responsibilities of inter- 
national importance regulated by international treaties, 
such as the Canal and the Nile Nor is there any reason 
to fear that in this relationship there will be any after- 
math of the whirlwind that we have lately been reaping 
in Egypt. For, as we have seen, the Egyptian nation is 
no Phcenix like those unfamiliar and formidable fowls in 
Moscow and Angora that frighten us as much as did the 
conflagration from which they emerged Egypt is still 
the Magic Hen that is as ready to lay golden eggs 
for Jack as for the Giant The only question for us to 
decide is whether we are going to play Jack or the Giant 
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CHAPTCR XI 

EGYPT AND THE SUDAN 

"Behold, 1 am ngatnjt thee Pharaoh, king of Egypt, ^'hjch 
hath wid. My er 15 mine own and 1 ha\ e made it for myself.*’— 
Ezck. xxix 3 

The respective rights of the Dritish Empire and of the 
Egyptian Nation in the wastes of the Sudan and in the 
waters of the Nile ysould require a whole book for their 
proper consideration. Here the question can only be 
treated as an appendix — but as an appendix that has 
already given much trouble, and that unless adequately 
dealt V, ith will certainly give more 
The last of the rcserv-w points which covers discreetly 
the claim of the Dritish Empire to sole sovereignty over 
the Sudxin comprises a dispute with Egypt that differs 
altogether in character from the diflercnees contained 
in the preceding points. It is not, as they are, a conflict 
between British Imperialism and Egyptian Nationalism, 
but a collision between two rival imperialisms. For 
though Egyptian national interests are vitally concerned 
in respect of rights in Nile water, yet issue has not so 
far been joined on this count, but on the Egyptian claim 
to sole sovereignty over the Sudan. This claim was 
first put forward twenty years ago by Mustapha Kamil 
in the Le-wa, it led to the conflict in 1933 over the 
King’s title ,* and was last strongly pressed by Zaglul 
Pasha in his negotiations with Mr. MacDonald in 1934. 

It was this claim that prevented any approach even to 
a T<egtA«Awri, wfid ‘'A. a attategiic. Wj'cfwiei on yArt. 
of the Wafd to have so insisted on it. On our side it 
320 
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was a tactical blunder that the British , Government 
included the Sudan in its ultimatum of November, 
1924. It should have made a separate declaration of 
its policy in regard to the Sudan instead of leaving this 
matter as one of the, reserved points. For negotiation 
on the other reserved points concerns the future status 
of Egypt. Whereas negotiation as to the future Status 
of the Sudan can best be settled as between two friendly 
and fully independent States after the other reserved 
points have been cleared out of the way. It may be 
hoped that the Egyptian Government will now see the 
advantage of such a procedure and not again press their 
full claim to the Sudan to the prevention of a negotiation 
on the other points. It may be hoped that the British 
Government will make such concessions on those points 
as will allow of a settlement satisfactory to the interests 
of the Sudan. 

Such claims to contiguous territory are especially 
difficult to deal with in the case of new nations on their 
first emergence, and in their first ebullience. We have 
seen for example how the somewhat similar Mossul dis- 
pute brought us to the verge of war with a new Turkish 
nation. And we have had another territorial question in 
the same region as the Sudan, that was perhaps fortu- 
nately settled by us out of hand over the head of Egyptian 
objections. The Jarabub oasis in the Sahara was within 
that section of the desert ascribed to Egypt, but it had 
long been coveted by Italy as being the main base of 
their enemy, the Senussi. Under the Treaty of London 
(1915) Italy was promised a rectification of frontier in 
this region. In 1919 we agreed that Jarabub should be 
Italian, and negotiations for the transfer began with the 
Egyptian Protectorate. The end of the Protectorate 
(1932) terminated these negotiations. But hostilities 
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between Italy and the Senussi broke out again in I934« 
and in February, 1925 the Italians pressed the Ziwar 
Government for execution of the Milncr-Scialoja agree- 
ment of 1919. The nationalists opposed violently, but 
constitutional government was suspended at the time, 
and the Ziwar Government, just before going out of 
office, signed a frontier agreement (December 6, 1925), 
which gave Italy Jarabub in return for a rectification in 
favour of Egypt near Solium on the coast. As it is diffi- 
cult to see how Jarabub could ever have been of any use 
to Egypt, and the suppression of the Senussi was a great 
advantage, Egypt has nothing materially to complain 
of. But the accusation that we were paying our debts 
to Italy at the expense of Egypt might under nationalist 
cultivation have grown into a great grievance. 

Under the sidelights thrown from Mossul and Jarabub 
we can see more clearly how the Egyptian claim to the 
Sudan really originates For in substance the Egyptian 
claim to rule this territory as of right, and without regard 
to ourselves and the Sudanese, is very weak. It rests 
mainly on the conquest of Mehemet Alt in the pic- 
turesque but rather primitive pursuit of gold, ivory, and 
slaves. The occupation was given a more philanthropic 
and progressive colour by the attempts of Said to pro- 
mote cotton cultivation and of Ismail to prevent slave 
trading. But it remained essentially an exploitation of 
the resources of the Sudan in raw materials for the 
benefit of Egypt Nor was it ever recognised formally 
by Europe For the Convention establishing the con- 
dominium (1899), an arrangement described by Lord 
Cromer as “ a hybrid sort of government hitherto un- 
known to iurisprudence,**gave E^pt only a rather un- 
defined share in the sovereignty of the Sudan, and so, 
if anything, bars its claim to sole sovereignty. As to the 
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claim by right of conquest — Mehemet Ali, no doubt, 
conquered the Sudan. But the Mahdi reconquered it, 
and might have conquered Egypt but for British inter- 
vention. It was the English who again recovered it, for 
reasons only partly connected with Egypt though prin- 
cipally at the cost of Egypt in men and money. The 
expense of its recovery and of its reconstruction has 
cost Egypt altogether some £10,000,000, of which 
X7. 000, 000 represent interest-bearing loans. This modest 
outlay has, as has been already pointed out, brought a 
good return to Egypt in removing a serious menace from 
her land frontiers as well as in certain revenues and rake- 
offs from the commercial and political connections. 
Egypt’s contribution, in fact, constitutes a good claim 
for compensation, but not for the control of these vast 
territories unless they can also be recognised as either 
racially or regionally a part of Egypt. Yet notoriously 
they are neither. The Sudan is, no doubt, a hinterland 
of great importance to Egypt, but in no sense is it a 
part of its homeland. 

The Sudan, as now delimited by the political parti- 
tion of Africa between the Powers, is a geographica 
region including nearly all the drainage basin of the 
White Nile. It ranges from the highlands of Equatoria 
Africa, which constitute its southernmost 2one — z 
country wholly negro and wholly outside the range oi 
Moslem civilisation and Arabic penetration. In its 
general conditions it may be classed with Uganda, Next 
towards the North comes the swamp-belt of the Bahr- 
el-Gazal, inhabited by primitive tribes like the Dinkas, 
Annuah, and Nuerah, and until latitude 10” is reached 
at Fashoda all the conditions as to cult, culture, and 
cultivation are purely Central African. North of Fashoda 
begins the Sudan as most of us think of it, the open 
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spates and sparsely populated plains ol Darfur, Kor- 
dofan, and Sennar, traversed by the valleys of the White 
and Blue Nile. Here ne have a mixture of negroid races 
and of native tribes like the Baggara, with a primitive 
Arabic civilisation and professing Islam. North of 
Khartum, where deserts and dried pastures extend 
across the Nile to the Dead Sea, there arc Arab tribes 
like the Kabadish and others which are arabised like the 
Hadendowa and Bisharin, while the settled population 
along the valley is mixed Nubian and negroid. We have, 
in fact, in the Sudan at least three regions quite different 
in character, of which only the northernmost and least 
potentially important has any resemblance to Egypt 
itself. To quote a good authority on the Sudan (Mr. E. 
Grove, The Times, August 28, 1924) : '*A few hun- 
dred miles south of Khartum you are m a country as 
diHercnt from Egypt as Egypt is from England. The 
Arabic speaking Mahomedan of the Nile valley gives 
place to a native black savage who does not know what 
Mahomedanism is and whose languages differ from 
Arabic as completely as Arabic differs from English.’* 
Nor during the generation of effective Egyptian occupa- 
tion of the Northern Sudan did Egypt ever get any hold 
over the province as a whole To quote., the same 
authority : ‘ ‘ Not one soul in my district knew the differ- 
ence between an Englishman and an Egyptian. We were 
all just ‘red men.’ Not only had they never heard of 
England, but they had never heard of Egypt.” As to 
the success of Egyptian occupation in developing the 
Sudan and the possibility that they could continue the 
civilisation created by the British out of the devastation 
of the Mahdisl revolt against Egypt, there can be no 
two opinions. To quote Mr, Grove again • “The 
Egyptian does not regard the primitive black as a human 
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being at all. He calls all the inhabitants of this country 
the abid, or slaves. Even under British rule there have 
been appalling cases of cruelty and tyranny on the part 
of Egyptian officials, temporanly free from British super- 
vision.” Nor does this witness allow any doubt as to 
what would happen if the Sudan were surrendered to 
Egypt. “ The only hope for the country would be that 
the Egyptian would never face its hardships, and would 
just leave it alone The wild no-man’ s-land on the 
borders of Abyssinia is the meeting ground of all the 
desperate characters of the East. Swahilis, Beluchis, 
Persians, Somalis, and outcast Europeans form camps 
there for the sole purpose of raiding the slaves and ivory 
of the Sudan.” 

. If, then, as seems obvious, there can be no question 
of sunendering this region wholly to Egypt, can a com- 
promise be effected that would be fair to the interest 
both of the Sudanese and of the Egyptians by establish- 
ing a joint Anglo-Egyptian administration ? That such 
a reduced claim could fairly be put forward by Egypt is 
certain, For, apart from interest in Nile water, the prin- 
cipal cities of the northern zone, such as Khartum, 
Adowa, and Kassala, were founded during the Egyptian 
occupation, and until 1925 the country was occupied 
and policed mainly by Egyptian troops Moreover, the 
Convention of 1899 and the condominium it established 
seems to imply, though it does not specify, an associa- 
tion of Egyptians with English in the administration 
Thus the condominium was, indeed, publicly proclaimed 
by the flying of both flags side by side and by the fact 
that the Governor-General of the Sudan was also the ' 
Sirdar or British Commander-in-Chief of the Egyptian 
army, while most of the first British officials adminis- 
tering the Sudan were officers in the Egyptian army. In 
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finance the association was fairly close Egypt covered 
the deficits in the first Budgets of the Sudan, and, in 
return, under financial regulations of 1899, 1901* 
1910, received the right of supervision over Sudanese 
finance. Sudanese Budgets were, under this system, 
submitted to the Minister of Finance and the Council of 
Ministers, while all new and special grants 
Egyptian approval Under this arrangement we fin 
that in 1900 the Egyptian Treasury subsidised the 
Sudan to an amount of ^^457, 892, of which £282,802 
was returned to it on account of the Egjrptian troops m 
the Sudan These Budget subventions amounted in ^ 
Ito over £5,000,000, against which, however, must be 
reckoned the Customs receipts in Egypt on the transit 
trade of the Sudan There was also an annual Egyptian 
subsidy of £23,000 for suppression of the slave trade 
which ended in 1923. Since 1913 financial assistance 
has been given to the Sudan by the British Go^rn- 
ment, and since 1923 the Budget has been balanced 
It is obvious, therefore, that at its inception an 
possibly in its inspiration the administration of the 
Sudan in association with Egypt was not unlike the 
relationship between the northern civil governments an 
the southern military temtones of the French North 
African Protectorates But this military administration 
of the Sudan developed rapidly, not, as in Algiers and 
Morocco, into assimilation by the neighbouring cut 
government — namely, Egypt — but by transforming itsd 
mto an independent British civil servnee of specially 
trained British officials to the exclusion both ■of the 
Anglo-Egyptian officers and of the Egyptian civnh^s 
In the same way the judicial system rapidly assumed a 
British or rather Anglo-Indian character ; though the 
codes it administered were largely copied from those of 
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Egypt. The whole capitulatory system had, as we have 
seen, been excluded, and the Sheri Courts, though main- 
tained for matters of Moslem status, were put under 
British supervision. One half of the judges had to be 
members of the British Bar ; and though both Bench and 
Bar were at first recruited in part from Egypt, vacancies 
were soon filled from Sudanese, trained in the Gordon 
College at Khartum. Now we have to-day an administra- 
tion of the Sudan which is not Anglo-Egyptian but 
Anglo-Sudanese. The British officials for it are recruited 
in England for a special civil sendee, while native recruits 
are trained for it in a special college at Khartum. The 
policy followed by this administration in its continuance 
of tribal systems of government and of local customs, 
as well as in its co-operation with British capitalists with 
a view to converting the population into cultivators, is 
being highly successful. Association with Egyptians 
would not only be worthless in every way, but quite un- 
workable. There is not, and possibly never again will be, 
a possible partnership between Egyptians and English in 
ruling the Sudan. Feeling has run too high, and there 
are hard facts in the way. The Egyptian regiments in 
the Sudan revolted during the nationalist rising in 
Egypt, and were only repressed with loss of life on both 
sides. After their removal in 1924 the Egyptian officers 
raised against us the Sudanese regiments, and Egyptian 
emissaries^ caused disaffection among the Sudanese 
students in Gordon College and among the military 
cadets. No serious harm was done, for the Sudanese 
population showed no inclination whatever to rise in 
response to E^ptian propaganda. But an association 
of Eg^Titians in the administration W'as thereafter no 
longer a practical possibility, and would, moreover, be 
quite improper in principle in view of our responsibility 
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for educating and employing the Sudanese in self- 
government. 

What was pro forma an Anglo-Egyptian Government 
of the Sudan had thus become de facto an Anglo- 
Sudanese Government long before the ultimatum of 
1924. It was certainly a mistake on our part to enforce 
the evacuation of the Sudan by Egyptian troops and the 
elimmation of the Egyptian sleeping partnership as part 
of the penalty for the murder of the Egyptian Sirdar 
and Governor-General of the Sudan, Sir Lee Stack. 
There was no urgent necessity at the moment to make 
the forms of Sudanese Government more representative 
of the real facts. And if there were it would have been 
better to take advantage of the King and Zaglul having 
ignored the Convention and insisted on sole sovereignty 
to denounce it as thereby invalidated. Instead of that, ■ 
with a characteristic respect for the letter of a law which 
had been disregarded by both parties in substance, the 
last relics of the condominium were removed without any 
breach of the Convention The new Governor-General 
vas no longer Sirdar and a part of the Egyptian Govem- 
nent, but he was duly appointed by decree of King Fuad 
n accordance with Art 3. The British and Egyptian 
lags would still be flown side by side, as required by 
\rt 2, if there were any occasion to do so. And though 
;he main link with Egypt, the garrison of Egyptian 
egiments, was broken, yet there was no mention of 
Egyptian troops in the Convention ; there was no breach 
jf that scrap of paper There still survives the provision 
for the formal notification of Sudanese laws required by 
Art. 4, which no doubt is being duly observed by us. 
But, as a matter of fact, there is to-day no Angl^ 
Egyptian condominium in the Sudan, and Egypt is 
entirely excluded from Sudanese affairs Any future 
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settlement of the status of the Sudan will have to 
recognise that a condomimum, in the sense of a co- 
partnership in Government, never was established, does 
not now exist, and cannot in the future be entertained. 

The fact is that the British are reconstructing the 
Sudan from the devastation and barbarism left by 
Mahdism with even greater swiftness and success than 
they rehabilitated Egypt from the bankruptcy and 
distress left by Ismail •, and that this task Is quite be- 
yond the power of Egypt. As we are here concerned 
with Egypt, and have only to take cognisance of the 
Sudan in so fat as it affects Egypt, the remarkable 
results of this British reconstruction do not come within 
our consideration. We have only to examine how far the 
interests of Egypt are involved in that reconstruction. 

, Such an examination will show that these interests are 
confined to two economic factors, which are only in- 
directly affected by the form of government we have 
set up in the Sudan Those two factors are cotton and 
water. 

The development of cotton, as the staple product of 
Egypt, and the recent deterioration in the quality of 
Egyptian cotton, have been already noticed Both these 
circumstances combine to make Egyptians very nervous 
as to future competition from the highly organised 
British cotton-growing enterprises in the Sudan. The 
attitude of Egyptian Nationiists towards such British 
competition is that a Great Power has by force and fraud 
taken from a small nation its natural hinterland, and is 
now. stnJeix tjacototy -and. o.’aro. 

scientific and financial resources to create a competition 
that will deprive a weaker rival of its livelihood. Further, 
that this cotton-growing in the Sudan is the artificial 
creation of foreign capitalist syndicates exploiting servile 
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labour at a low stage of civilisation. That it is, therefore, [ 
an oppression both of Egyptians and of Sudanese. Their 
feelings, in fact, towards British capitalism in the Sudan 
can, perhaps, best be understood by us if we imagine how 
we should feel towards an invasion of India by Chinese 
and Russian Communism. 

This Egyptian case has already been answered in part 
by previous paragraphs, showing that the Sudan is a 
country with a past, a present, and a future of its own ; 
and that the right of the British to rule it is at least as 
good as that of the Egyptians. Nor is it the case that 
cotton-growing in the Sudan has been created by us in 
order to compete with the Egyptian cotton-fields that 
have now escaped from our control. Not only the grow- 
ing of cotton but the weaving of coarse cloth (damar) 
was a principal and profitable industry in the Sudan long 
before cotton cultivation became important to Egypt. 
Jesuits, visiting Sennar in *699, report a lively export 
trade in cotton (Peacock, Lattd Settlement of the 
Djeaireh, 1913) Burckhardt, reporting on conditions a 
century ago, writes that the cotton textiles of Sennar 
and Baghirmy circulated throughout North Africa The 
Khedive Saad improved the cotton cultivation of the 
Sudan by importing seed from Egypt. But the industry 
practically disappeared under the devastations and de- 
populations of the Mahdi. With the reconquest the in- 
dustry was revived by the British in the Gezireh. This 
is the region bounded by the White and Blue Niles and 
by the Sobat River, from which it gets its name “The 
Island ” Cotton cultivation is carried on at the apex of 
this triangle between Khartum and the Sennar-Kosti 
Railway. By 1910 the Sudan Plantations Syndicate was 
producing cotton superior to that of Egypt, at Tayiba, by 
pump irrigation from the Blue Nile The success of this 
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experiment brought financial support from the British 
Government for irrigation of the Gezireh, and Lord 
IGtchener got a guaranteed loan of £3,000,000, which 
by 1924 had been increased to £24,000,000. In the 
British Parliamentary debate on the last loan (February, 
1924), which was conducted by a Labour Government, 
considerable attention was paid to the conditions under 
which Sudanese cotton was being grown by British 
syndicates, and to the relations between British capital- 
ists and Sudanese cultivators. The official information 
obtained on these points (White Paper, Sudan I., 1924) 
only concerns Egypt in so far as it shows that the condi- 
tions of cotton cultivation in the Sudan do not constitute 
an unfair competition with Egyptian cultivation. The 
cotton-growing enterprises in the Gezireh and Kassala 
are therein shown to be an interesting experiment in the 
nationalisation of land (Ordinance of 1921), in develop- 
ment by capitalist syndicates (Empire Cotton-Growing 
Association, Sudan Cotton, etc ), and in cultivation by 
metayer tenants under the supervision and with the 
support of both Government and Syndicate. The British 
Government has therein given no greater help to 
Sudanese cotton-growers than the Egyptian Govern- 
ment could give to its own cultivators. In so far as the 
Sudanese are producing better results, owing to more 
scientific supeivision, better centralised control, and 
greater command of capital, this represents a whole- 
some competition that will be beneficial to Egypt by 
bringing about improvements in its oum output. There 
is stiU time lor Egypt to taVe steps to rntse Ita awXL 
standard. For if the Sudan now surpasses it in quality, 
in quantity it only supplies the equivalent of one per 
cent, of the Egyptian evport. This percentage will, 
howc^c^, increase rapidly as the Sudanese irrigation 
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schemes increase production. The only reasonable repre- 
sentations that Egypt can make in respect of Sudanese 
cotton is as to whether there is enough Nile water to 
levelop fully the irrigable cotton-lands of the Sudan as 
veil as the remaining irrigable cotton-lands of Egypt- 
The question of cotton is, in fact, like almost every- 
hing else in Egypt, ultimately a question of water. 

There is a legitimate anxiety in Egypt lest the recent 
hange in the relations between the Empire and Egypt 
nd between Egypt and the Sudan may cause us to use 
lur control of the Upper Nile and our command of 
apital for the development of Sudan irrigation to the 
[isadvantage of Egypt When there was, in form at 
jast, an Anglo-Egyptian administration both of Egypt 
nd of the Sudan, the anxieties of Egypt on this subject 
;ere appeased by a strict limitation both of the area to 
e irrigated and of the area to be planted with cotton in 
he Gezireh Under Lord Kitchener it was calculated on 
he basis of one of the worst Nile floods on record (1913)* 
hat five hundred thousand acres (feddans) m the Gezireh 
ould be irrigated without in any way affecting Egypt’s 
upply of water. It was decided to restrict this still 
iirther to three hundred thousand acres. Moreover, for 
o reason, apparently, than conciliation of Egyptian 
iterests, the cotton area was restricted to one hundred 
housand acres. It seems clear now that both restric- 
ons were unnecessary in the interests of Egypt, and 
ley were certainly obnoxious to the interests of the 
ludan, although both these points are now immaterial, 
s the two restrictions were removed in 1924. What is, 
owever, very material is the mistake that was made in 
jpealing these restrictions as part of the penalties for 
he murder ol fhe "Sirdar. Tor ftie assumpt'ion t'nert^ 
ivolved that Egypt must be prejudiced by full irrigation 
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of the Gezireh, the arrogation to ourselves of sole 
authority over a matter of such vital importance to 
Egypt, and the assertion implied that we would promote 
OUT mteresls in the Sudan as a penalty to Egypt, all 
combined to convince Egyptian opinion that our com- 
mand of the Sudan and our control of the Nile would be 
used, at the worst, to check the development of Egypt, 
and, at best, to keep it dependent on our good will It 
IS that unfortunate, and no doubt unforeseen, impression 
that we now have to remove before we can restore good 
relations with Egypt or reach a satisfactory regulation 
of the rights of Egypt and of the Sudan to the Nile 
water 

We now come, therefore, to this most difficult re- 
iponsibility of regulating the rights of these two countnes 
n the Nile Egypt’s political frontiers show on the map a 
:ompact four-square tenrtory But economic Egypt is 
|ust the delta and then the desert through which runs the 
imgable strip of the Nile Valley Egypt is, in fact, so 
ancient a civilisation that its cultivation has reached the 
artificial condition that we suppose to exist m that elder 
planet, Mars — a desert irrigated scientifically from a 
seasonal inundation And even if the preceding pages 
have been more concerned with politics than economics 
they will yet have shown the following fundamental facts 
of Egyptian economy that the country is, and probably 
will remain, almost entirely agricultural, and that its 
agricultural area is limited by the amount of irrigable land 
and by the amount of water for irrigation To this may be 
added the general admission that the recent remarkable 
increase m the prosperity and population of Egypt has 
been produced by British improvements in irrigation 
To use the favourite axiom of Egypt, “the Nile is 
Egypt, and Egypt IS the Nile ’ Butoflateithassuddenly 
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been borne in upon the Egyptians somewhat forcibly that 
though Egypt is still wholly Nilotic, the Nile is now no 
longer wholly Egyptian. Even before this was the case. 
Lord Milner wrote : ' ‘ It is an uncomfortable thoug 
that the regular supply of water by the great river, w ic 
is to Egypt not a question of convenience or prospen 
but of life, must always be exposed to some risks as o » 
as the upper reaches of the river are not under Egyp“ 
control.” Which thought has now become insupporta 7 
uncomfortable for Egypt. Because realisation tha i 
water rights may be arbitrarily restricted has come a 
moment when it has just realised that there is an abso 
limit to its uncultivated and cultivable land, and no ^PP^ 
ent limit to its increase of population. The Egyptian pop 
lation has already doubled since >1882, when ^ 
between six and seven millions, and it has been increas^ 
recently at the rate of about a quarter of a million a y^ 
The whole cultivable area is about seven million thre 
hundred thousand acres, of which about four million ar 
already cultivated under perennial irrigation, and ? 
produce two annual crops. Another million two hundreo 
thousand acres are still under seasonal irrigation, an 
producing one annual crop. There remain, therefore, for 
new settlement such supplementary holdings as would 
result from perennial irrigation of the seasonal area and 
about tno million acres that are irrigable but as yet un- 
irrigated. On the other hand, in the Sudan Gezireh, wtn 
a total area of five million acres, there is just about the 
same amount — namely, three million acres — that or® 
imgable. The question is, can the Nile do both ? 

The answer to this appears to be that, when folb' 
dammed, dyked, and ditched, the Nile can. And that 
any future difficulty Eg;^t may have in dealing. with it® 
surplus population will, in that oent, come rather from 
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lack of land than of water, and will therefore no longer 
concern ourselves But this answer, conveyed as it is 
m British official and technical reports, has not as yet 
convinced Egyptian opinion Seeing that, unfortunately, 
Egyptian nationalism has found m this question of Nile 
water an opportunity for anti-Bntish propaganda that 
appeals to every Egyptian peasant, its Nile campaign 
has been conducted with great virulence, and has taken 
the form of impeaching not only the competence but the 
integrity of British officials and experts Nor has the im- 
pression made by these accusations been removed by the 
results of two lengthy and costly trials and by the reports 
of two Egyptian Commissions of Inquiry that entirely 
refuted the accusations Of the tno Commissions 
appointed the report of the first only has as yet been 
published This report effectively dispels the illusion that 
British experts employed m the service of Egypt like Sir 
William Willcox and Sir Murdoch MacDonald, dis 
criminated against Egypt in their schemes for storages 
of Nile water in the Sudan On the contrary, shows 
that Egyptian interests have been throughout paramount 
with them 

Nevertheless the awkward fact remains that Egyptian 
opinion has now no confidence in our impartiality and 
that the construction of all future engineering works for 
irrigating Egypt will be earned out on territory outside 
Egyptian control So long as British engineers and 
British enterprise was developing the Nile wholly m Egypt 
and solely for Egyptians all went well But with the last 
Cromer scheme, the Assuan dam (1^02) , the limit of an 
easy exploitation of the Egyptian Nile was reached This 
does not mean that Egypt could not do a good deal more 
than has been done, even now within its own borders But 
since then all the great schemes have had their site in 
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the Sudan. And then matters were complicated still 
further when the Sudan began to put in a claim on its 
own account. 

The general scheme now in course of construction was 
inaugurated under Lord Kitchener, and its main features 
consist in a dam at Makwar, on the Blue Nile, for the 
irrigation of the Sudan Geaireh, and another dam at 
Gebel Aulia for the future irrigation of Egypt. The 
general idea of this scheme seems to be that eventually 
the Sudan is to use the whole of its own tributary, the 
Blue Nile, leaving the main stream, the White Nile, 
W’holly to Egypt For the Blue Nile water is, it appears, 
of little use to Egypt, and now mostly runs to waste, 
because Egypt wants its water in the summer. Whereas 
it will be invaluable to the Sudan, which wants water in 
the w’inter. Moreover, if and when the plans for utilising 
the whole supply of both Blue and White Niles from their 
respective sources of Lake Tana in Abyssinia and of 
Lake Albert m Uganda are fully put in force, both the 
Sudan and Egypt will by this division get as much as 
they require. But engineering estimates as to this in no 
way satisfy the Egyptians, who continue to oppose every 
diversion of water from the Blue Nile for Sudanese de- 
velopment. Much of this opposition is factious, but there 
is a real difficulty at present in such a distnbution of the 
two Niles between the two countnes, for the Makwar dam 
has been completed and the preliminary preparations for 
the Tana dam in Abyssinia arc being c.'trned out, whereas 
the Gebel Aulia dam on the White Nile has not yet been 
begun and no preparations, polutcal or other, ha>c as >et 
been made for the Lake Albert dam in Uganda. More- 
over, the development of the Blue Nile offers no very 
great technical difficulty, and the ncccssaiy finanriil 
support is practically assured owng to the big Critidt 
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interests involved and ofRcial sympathy Whereas the 
utilisation of the White Nile will he a very costly under- 
taking, involving, as it will, the cutting of the sudd and 
the canalising of the water through the Bahr el-Ghazal 
swamps, which is estimated at no less than ;£co, 000,000 
Once this has been done a dam at Lake Albert raising 
the lake level by twenty-five feet would store forty 
million cubic metres of water, while the drainage of the 
swamps would save a vast loss of water by evaporatvon 
and bring a vast territory under cultivation But, obvi- 
ously, operations on this scale are both technically and 
financially quite beyond the power of Egypt, even if it 
were given sole control of the White Nile waterways and 
the Lake Albert outfall Yet Egypt’s need for this water 
is rapidly becoming urgent Meantime the present pro- 
visional arrangements for complicated compensations as 
between the water taken by Sudan and that to which 
Egypt is entitled get more and more unworkable and more 
and more unwelcome to both countries 

It is to be hoped that it will soon be realised that the 
interests of the Empire ra developing the White Nile are 
only second to those of Egypt It is not only a case of 
adding to the Sudan immense areas of productive soil that 
are now pestiferous swamps Every Lancashire cotton 
broker knows the effect of a low Nile on British textile 
exports and on the employment of British workers Every 
London Covent Garden wholesaler knows the effect of a 
low Nile on the pnee of onions, the poor man’s beefsteak 
If British capital has so far been more concerned with 
developing the Sudan it is, we may suppose, only because 
of the continuance of uncertain conditions m relations 
between the Empire and Egypt 

The reader has now been railroaded in this chapter 
through the dreary wastes of a Blue Book Nile and the 

Si 
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dismal swamps of a White Paper Nile to a point from 
which a solution can be seen in the distance A British 
Government anxious to reach that point must begin as 
the previous chapter suggests, by cutting a way through 
these malarial swamps and by clearing the air both for 
English and Egyptian. One way to do this would be as 
a preliminary to any negotiation to withdraw the British 
garrison, to convert the High Commissionership back 
into a Consulate-General, and to end the alien authority 
of the Financial and Judicial Adviserships. For none of 
these has any value as a quid pro quo in a bargain, and 
their continuance merely bars the approach to a real re- 
settlement. 

If this resettlement took the form of Egypt becoming 
a self-governing Dominion within the Empire, then the 
conflicting claims of Egypt and of the Empire to 
sovereignty over the Sudan would be dealt with easily so 
far as concerns principle Though, no doubt, m practice 
their adjustment would not be easy and would call for 
much care and mutual consideration 

If, however, the present course of events continues, 
and Egypt, through our concessions on other resened 
points, becomes a de facto as well as de jure independent 
State, then the question of sovereignty over the Sudan 
will have to be dealt with by treaty with or without the 
help of the League A reference to the League seems to 
offer the best prospect of a satisfactory solution, and in 
that case the situation would fie very similar to that which 
arose between the Empire and the Turkish nation o\ er 
Mossul The solution, we may assume, would also be on 
very similar lines The Mossul settlement was, broadi}’, 
that the League recommended its retention by the British 
as mandatory for Irak in the interests of the inhabitants ; 
while Turkey was given recognition of rights in the oil 
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and a rectification of frontier Applying this to the Sudan 
we should expect that the League would maintain the 
present Sudanese administration but would recognise 
Egyptian rights m Nile water and in part of the Northern 
Sudan It would, of course, be open to us, once the rights 
of Egypt were fixed, to arrange a bargain on a financial 
basis, as was done m the case of the oil rights assigned 
to Turkey m Mossul 

What then might be a settlement of the Sudan question 
based on an award by the League^ In the first place 
it IS clear that the most Egypt could hope temtonally 
from an award would be the towns of Khartum and 
Kassala as ha\nng been founded by Egypt, leaving all to , 
the south, including the Gezirch, to a Bntish ruled Sudan 
But such a partition separating the capital from the 
Central and Southern Sudan would be so calamitous for 
the country that it is very improbable It would also, at 
present, have political risks for Egypt, as this temtory of 
turbulent and only half tamed tribes, which contains the 
pilgrim route from French and Italian North Africa, 
would lie between the Italian colonies of Tripoli and 
Enthrea and would adjoin French North Afnca If, how- 
ever, as seems more likely, the award adjudged to the 
British Sudan, Khartum and the line to Port Sudan, a very 
large extension of temtory could still be allowed to Egypt 
without incurring the objections above mentioned For 
there is, in Northern Kordofan and m the Eastern Sudan 
about the Great Bend of the Nile, a large area in which 
conditions only differ in degree from those in Egypt 
Provided the railway line from Khartum to Port Sudan 
remained well withm Sudanese temtory, there would be 
nothing in this area that the Central and Southern Sudan 
could not very well do without A line could be drawn 
from Fasher, between Abu Hamed and Berber, that 
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would follow the natural frontier along the Nubian desert 
and would assign to Egypt an area that would increase its 
territory by as much as a half. Egypt would thereby 
acquire a considerable extent of the cattle range that it 
especially requires. Moreover, many of the inhabitants 
of this region have already acquired the habit of going 
down into Egypt as domestic servants and have given 
their name to a useful class there known as ‘ ' Berberines.' 
In short, such a region might ’quite reasonably be con- 
sidered as a natural extension of the national territory of 
Egypt. . 

There would then remain only the regulation of rights 
in the Nile Here again League machinery might be of 
assistance The proposal in the Milner report for a Joint 
Board to regulate water rights which should represent 
Egypt, the Sudan, and Uganda, was inacceptable to 
Egypt, as it put its interest in a permanent minority. This 
difficulty might be obviated by an arrangement with 
Uganda as to Lake Albert similar to that recently made 
with Abyssinia as to Lake Tana, or by letting Uganda 
transfer to the Sudan the few square miles of remote 
hinterland that would contain the Lake Albert dam. 
Then Egypt and the Sudan could be given equal repre- 
sentation under presidency of the League. It is difficult 
to believe that so international an institution would be 
suspect of British imperialism m the eyes of Egyptian 
nationalism. But, in any case, general approv.il and 
acceptance could probably be secured by financial 
guarantees that would ensure an early realisation of the 
White Nile storage schemes. 
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BRITISH OFFICIALS IN EGYPTIAN CIVIL 
SERVICE 

Since completion oi the preceding chapters, a satis- 
actory settlement has been reached between the British 
ind Egyptian Governments in the controversy that had 
arisen as to the conditions under which British officials 
should be employed in certain services that were con- 
sidered by the British Government as being concerned 
with safeguarding imperial communications and foreign 
interests, and as therefore coming by implication under 
the reserved points. 

On the abolition of the Protectorate by the Declara- 
tion of February 28, 192s, direct British administration 
was terminated. The Financial Adviser then ceased to 
control in, or even to come to, the Council of Ministers, 
and the controlling posts were filled by Egyptians. The 
consequent change in status of British officials was pro- 
vided for in an agreement made in 1923 with the Cabinet 
of Yehia Pasha, allowing such officials to retire with com- 
pensation up to April 1 , 1927 , after which the Egyptian 
Government should be free to retain or retire them as it 
pleased. 

As this date drew near, the British Government opened 
negotiations as to how far such retentions were required 
under the reserved points, and an agreement between 
Sir A. Chamberlain and Sarwat Pasha is now reported 
(May, 1927) as follows: 

In the Ministry of the Interior the European Depart- 
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mcnt, «hich is responsible for the security of 

is to be ..nder n British oir.e.aI syth “ 
commandants and their assistants tn C , t y^te 
Port Said, and Sues are to be Br. ,sh, rjf “fp^c 
British assistance to control the P^'ce- . „ctor and 
Prosecutor’s Office there is to bo a Britis pe 
an expert with assistants. , , . , . are to 

The British Financial and Judicia Advised 
have adequate British assistance in the P 
for safeguarding foreign interests. ^ . .-es all the 

In the Railways, Telegraphs, and Tel p ^ 

control and essential technical posts ^ -/.{stobe 
British The head of the Port and Light Service is 
British, with adequate British assistance. «fliaries 

These officials are retained at their previ 
for a term of three years. 

r* V. 


Junt 8, 1927. 
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BRITISH OFFICERS IN THE EGYPTIAN ARMY 

Since the previous pages were written a somewhat acute 
controversy broke out over the measure of control to be 
retained in the Egyptian Army by British officers in right 
of the “reserved points.” 

The issue was raised by the recommendation of the 
war committee of the Egyptian Parliament that the salary 
of the Sirdar be suppressed. Since the assassination of 
Sir Lee Stack no Sirdar had been appointed, and the 
Inspector-General, Spinks Pasha, had been acting- 
Sirdar. But he had never been accepted in this capacity 
by the Egyptian Government, and his authority had been 
almost nullified. It was now proposed to transfer the 
Sirdar’s functions to the Minister of War. Other recom- 
mendations included increasing the infantry effectives and 
the strength of the artillery and machine guns. 

This was apparently accepted by the British Govern- 
ment as a challenge by the Wafd of British authority, 
for a note was delivered, and supported by the despatch 
of three warships to Alexandria and Port Said because, as 
Sir Austen Chamberlain explained to the House (June i, 
1927), “reports indicated that efforts were being made 
to foment excitement.” 

It was apparently feared by the British Government 
that a systematic effort was being made by the Wafd to 
get control of the army for political purposes and to 
nullify the guarantees m the reserved points. While the 
Egyptian Nationalists, for their part, feared that the 
343 
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Dntish Go\cmmcnt wuld use its control of the array to 
prevent opposition to interventions in the internal affairs 
of Eg}pt, and argued that the resened points make no 
mention of the army and arc not in question at all 

Thanks largclj to the mediation of Zaglul Pasha as 
between the British demands and the defiance of the 
Wafd majority m Parliament, an agreement has been 
reached Documents have not yet been published, but 
the basis of compromise seems to be that the Egyptian 
Government accept the maintenance of the siaitts quo 
pending a general settlement with reservations as to 
ministerial authority and responsibility towards Parlia- 
ment The British Inspector-Genera! is to fulfil his 
existing functions and to have adequate rank, pay, and 
assistance The Egyptian Government also agrees that 
political influences are to be excluded from questions of 
promotion, discipline, etc , and welcomes co operation 
for this purpose 

The significance of the controversy lies m the fact that 
it concerned the national army, that recourse was at once 
had to a naval demonstration, and that peace was 
patched up because neither party wanted war Which 
suggests that the present diplomatic relationship between 
the English and the Egyptians is endangered by ill 
defined " servitudes ” on Egyptian authority, whose only 
‘ ‘ sanctions ’ are our military occupation and our 
Mediterranean fleet 
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